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‘‘ EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK ; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE FAIREST DAY. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


AN old man mused, amid twilight’s haze, 
While be watched a fading fire alone, 

Which day of his long life’s many days 
Could be named the fairest he had known. 











Then out of his memory voices broke, 
Acd #]l were of days now past and dead; 
He smiled at forgotten dreams they woke 
In the low, meltiflucus words they said. 


Of the grand Swiss mountains’ power and peace, 
Of the Orient’s lezy and splendid spell, 

Of noons in Venice, of morns in Greece, 
Each day for its own sake pleaded well. 


But when all tbe magic murmurs died 

Where bis chamber drowsed in the spent logs’ light, 
“Twas dim and cheerless,” a new Day sighed, 

“IT was chill with blast, I was bleak with bligbt, 


“Yet | gave that first, warm poignart thrill, 
When your first last love in your fond arms lay ”’ 
“lis enough!” criedtheold man ‘“ Bleak and chill, 
You of all my days were the fairest day!’ 
New YORK CITY. 


A FRAGMENT. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


By hill and by hollow, 
Thedelphic Apollo 

Dropt down from Olympus alone; 
In his wreathéd caduceus, 
The spells of the Muses’. . 

That slumber in stream and in stone. 
Divinest Apollo, 

So bright and so fair, 

With the light on thy hair, 
I would I could follow 

Thy flight through the air! 
It would wile from my sorrow 
The thought of to-morrow, 

The cloud of despair! 
How wildly I pray it, 
But when | essay it 

(The gods know how eager my spirit began!) 
I know I am mortal; 

I wait at the portal; 

No god, like Apollo, but man. 
And my heart as it bleeds 
Looks out in the reeds 

» And harks to the pipings of Pan! 
New YorK Crry. 
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PAUL’S FIVE HUNDRED. 
BY EX-PRESIDENT THOMAS HILL, D.D. 








THE strength of a moral certainty is increased by in- 
‘reasing the number of lines of induction consilient to 
the one end, Small indications have thus a certain 
value even when the stronger and more patent argu- 
nents seem to be all-sufficient. I hope, therefore, that 
(will not be labor lost if I call attention to a trifling 
Confirmation of the historical truth of the New Testa- 
nent, drawn from Paul's saying in I Cor. xv, 6. 

In the Common Version it runs thus: ‘above five 
hundred brethren at once; of whom the greater part re- 
main unto this present.” ‘‘The greater part” has in 
‘dinary English an intensive connotation, and signifies 
“by far the greater part.” But Paul's own expression 
‘aries no such implication; it is precisely the same as 
that used by Luke in speaking of the sailors’ wish to 
leave Fair Hayens; and the Revised Version renders it 
" both places by ‘‘the more part”; that is the ma- 
jority. 

_ Of course, it must be conceded that no precise numer- 
“al calculation upon the matter is possible. We know 
betty exactly the date of Paul’s letter; but we cannot 
tetermine exactly the date of the appearance to the 
fvehundred. Neither do we know the rates of death 
ind life among the Galilean Jews of that day. More- 














Sould at Ephesus have been exactly informed of the 
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‘ver, we cannot suppose that, without a miracle, Paul . 
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precise original number, or of the exact number of sur- 
vivors. But it does not follow that an approximate 
calculation is: not possible. and may not be valuable. 
The interval between the Appearance and Paul’s letter 
was in the neighborhood of twenty-five years, and 
probably was a little more. Now if we assume that the 
expr ctation of life tnen, in the country places of Galilee, 
was approximately such as is given by the Life Tables 
of our insurarce companies, then the assertion 
that more than half were still living would 
amount to saying that the average age of that 
Galilean company was le:s than forty-five years. 
Of course, by average age, I do not mean the mere 
numerical average of years; I mean that their average 
expectation of life would be greater than that of men of 
forty-five years. On tte other hand, had Paul said, as 
the Common Version made him imply, that by far the 
greater part were alive, that would be saying that at the 
time of the Appearance the brethren had hardly reached 
maturity. According to the life tables, young men of 
twenty-five years are, at the end of twenty-five or twen- 
ty-six years, reduced to seventy-five per cent. Paul’s 
actual Janguage seems to imply a decided majority, but 
not a very large majority. Now, according both to the 
** Carlisle Table” and to the ‘‘ Actuaries’ Table,” about 
sixty-eight per cent. of men of thirty-five years of age 
reach the age of sixty. Thus the passage in the Corin- 
thians, I think, fairly implies the probability that the 
ages of the five bundred in Galilee ranged, for the most 
part, between thirty and forty years. 

Certainly no one can suspect Paul of having entered 
into any calculation of the expectation of life when he 
wrote the statement. It is a small coincidence with the 
probabilities of nature that [am pointing out, but it is 
unquestionably an uodesigned one. 1 say with the proba- 
bilities of nature. For it isaccordant with all our ob- 
servations of human nature to suppose that our Lord, 
“found in fashion as a man” naturally drew to himself 
more disciples of about his own age, than of those 
eitber much older or much younger. 

PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF HANNIBAL HAMLIN. 








BY HIS COUSIN, CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D. 





His father and mine were twin brothers, and were 
named Cyrus and Hannibal. Hannibal was of dark 
complexion and Cyrus of light. He was numed for my 
father, and 1 for bis. He had my father’s complexion, 
and I bis father’s. 

Ebenezer Ham'in, our grandfather, of Harvard, Muss., 
was a great reader of history and a great admirer of 
Roman character and Roman heroes. Having a son 
born to him he gave him the name of Africanus, leaving 
off the Scipio. . And after that, as successive sons came, 
the three remaining continents were brought into serv- 
ice—Asiaticus, Europus, Americus. But the world, of 
course, called them Europe, Asia, Africa, and America; 
and there was no remedy. America was shortened to 
Merrick. Our grandfather and these sons fought in the 
war of the Revolution. Africa kept a minute Boswellian 
diary of everything he saw and heard of Washington, as 
well as other events. After his death it was in great 
demand among the oid soldiers. For seventy-five years 
it has not been heard of, slumbering, possibly, in some 
old chest, to be found before the second centennial. 
After our grandfather had exhausted the continents he 
had twins born to him, and he named them Hannibal 
and Cyrus. The Hanpibals and Cyruses have gone on 
multiplying; but none of the descendants, so far as I 
know, have had twins. There is something, but not 
much, in heredity. Our grandfather had seventeen 
children. I think none of his descendants have bad 
more than twelve or thirteen. 

The circumstances of the young ‘“ Cartbaginian's” 
boyhood were favorable to the early formation of char- 
acter. 

His father’s house was on Paris Hil], with an outlook 
of wide extent and great beauty. . It was tbe shire town 
of Oxford County. His father was a physician, having 
ulso-an excellent farm. It-wastbhe only way a country 
doctor could live in those days. There was very little 
— in the county, but the sturdy farmers could pay 


labor. He doctored their families, and they doctored’ 
his farm. He was, moreoyer, Clerk of the Courts, and 





he contrived to bring up a large family, and give all his 
children an excellent education. 

Enoch Lincoln, one of the first lawyers in the State, 
boarded in Dr. Hamlin’s family for years. He hada 
fine library. cultivated poetry as we!l as law, was sent 
to Congress 1818 to 1826, and was Governor of the State 
1827 to 1829. The Hamlin residence in Paris was the 
**head-center” of literary and political intelligence for 
Oxford County. and Hannibal seemed from childhood to 
be a born politician. We lived twelve miles dis‘ant in 
the town of Waterford, and altho, like other boys, we had 
our own notions, we never cared to dispute anything 
that came from our cousin Hannibal and that brilliant 
center of enlightenment. Had anybody told us at that 
time, more than seventy years ago, that Oxford County 
was “down East,” and, as the backwoods of Maine, 
chiefly celebrated for its bears, we would have been as 
ready to fight him as we were the bears. Indeed, an 
Oxford boy never felt bigger and prouder than when, 
with a ball rammed down on top of a partridge charge, 
he was pursuing a bear which he had seen at some dis- 
tance, but never saw again. 

The ‘‘General Court” gave our grandfather Hamlin 6 
tract of land in the “Province of Maine,” in considera- 
tion of the services of himself and his three sons 1n the 
Revolution. He went down to view it in high expecta- 
tion of a home for his old age and for his posterity. 
When he reiurned he reported to the ‘‘Generai Court ” 
that there was an abundance of rocks and caves and 
bears, but bardiy soil enough to grow a decent spruce 
tree, 

The caves seemed to be already well supplied with 
bears. They were in possession, they were the only 
rightful, or indeed, possible inhabitants, and he hoped 
the Legi-lature of Massachusetts would not disturb them. 
To this day it is called Hamlin’s grant and only bears 
inhabit it. 

Bears are a very good elementin early society. They 
call forth skill, pluck and dash. We boys were all pas- 
sionately fond of ‘-gunning,” and the woods were full of 
game. We actually killed partridges, hawks, crows, 
squirrels, red, black, and gray, woodcbucks and occa- 
sionally a fox, and theoreticaliy we killed bears. We 
always had bulletsin our pockets, and should we come 
across a bear we would let him know what to expect 
from an Oxford boy. 

We acknowkdged Hannibal’s primacy in almost 
everything without a speck of envy, but we did not 
want him to kill a bear before we did. And he didn’t. 

Bears had begun to respect Oxfordenses, and with 
reason. Ouruncle Merrick (America), a Revolutionary 
soldier, met a bear and stoned him to death. It must 
be confe-sed, however, that he had the unfair advantage 
of cuitabl stones lying all around him and of a position 
some feet higher than the bear’s. As he saw him dis- 
posed for an attack, he hurled for dear life a heavy stone 
which struck his bare pate and stiffened him for the 
moment. Such arain of stones followed as reduced his 
poor head toapulp. The jill iscailed Bear Mountain to 
this day. Theneighboring peak is called Hawk Mountain. 
Bears and hawks reigned below and on high till those 
Revolution ary Yankees came. 

One of our neighbors, Mr. Whitcomb, was at work in 
his field and heard the sc: eam of his wife for help. She 
was in the pasture near by after the cows, and a bear 
was after her. The man seizeda pine knot and went 
for him in such fashion that the bear had an instinctive 
dread of the encounter and took himself off with such 
a diligent pace that the man and the knot could not 
reach him Peace to the bears of Oxford County. They 
are minished and brought low. ‘They are confined to 
Hamlin’s Grant, and we pity the boys that have no 
bears in their woods. 

In workmanship and *‘cunning” we did not yield to 
our cousin, but in snowballing, wrestling(wraslin’), run- 
ning and jumping, as in politics, we readily yielded the 
palm tobim. And it was ea-y to do so, he was so fair- 
minded and amiable in all our contests. 

That fair-mindedness, that absence of exultation over 
the defeated, was one of his fine characteristics through 
life. The boy was father to the man. 

In farming he beat usin the productiveness of the 
acres. He had more hired hejp, we had little. His 
land was better to begin with; but we put in tre muscle 
and-were not ashamed of the resu!*. But in one thing 
we bedt bim, as he was always ready to acknowledge, 
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But that came by the sheer force of circumstances. Our 
farm tools had gone toruin. Our father died in our 
early childhood—L seven mouths old, and my brother 
Hannibal two years and'six months. We had to be men 
while we were boys, and we had an intense ambition 
to be so. Our father left the farm richly supplied with 
every implement then in use. The ox yoke, the hay cart, 
the potato cart, tongue and axle, had given out. We 
boys, fourteen and sixteen, resolved to supply their 
places. Fortunately there was to be no district school, 
owing to some local dissension. With infinite labor, 
working in the woodshed by day and in the kitchen by 
night, we completed an oxen yoke to our great delight, 
and then ruined it in boring the holes for the bows. ‘‘Make 
another,” said a neighbor, ‘and [ will bore the holes 
for you.” As he did not come we invented a guide for 
the auger, that made the holes exactly parallel, and our 
triumph was complete. We obtained a pot of red paint 
and painted it a brilliant red. Jt was to us overwhelm- 
ingly magnificent. Nothing else on earth could equal 
it. Sowe made a tongue and axle, a hay cart body, and 
ene fer potatoes. When they were completed we had 
risen to a higher level of being. Hannibal said: ‘‘ You 
have beat me. I couldn’t do that.” But had his environ- 
ment been like ours he would“have done it much better, 
In these later years he has said: ‘‘ Cyrus, that was the 
best winter's schooling you ever had.” 

He had a full share of knocks and bruises from _boy- 
hood’s impulsive carelessness, On one occasion a broken 
arm was the result of a careless jump from a bigh wall. 
When the baridages and splints were taken off it was 
found out of place. An experienced surgeon was call- 
ed, and without a moment’s warning he seized the arm 
and broke it again, in order to set it right, Withouta 
moment’s warning the fist of the well arm hit the sur- 
geon’s face with no gentle force. As he was only ten 
years old he was excused: ‘‘ But when I operate upon 
you again, young man, I'll have you well strap’t down.” 

I have referred to his fair-mindedness as a leading 
trait of his whole life. He conf: ssed to me one trick 
which he did not wholly justify, but did very much 
enjoy. 

He and another boy found, as they supposed, a ber- 
hive, or colony, in a hollow tree, but at length discov- 
ered it was a great wasps’ nest high up in the branches. 
Then comes that old niggard of a bee hunter. Let us 
play the old miser a trick, After a long palaver they 
sold bim their rights for a dollar apiece, he offering fifty 
cents and they beginning at ten dollars. They put,their 
dollar in the pocket and took to their heels. He cut 
down the tree and took to his heels, pursued by avenging 
wasps, Neither party ‘‘peached,” he for fear of ridicule, 
they from fear of their money. It finally got out, and 
the unpopular bee hunter never hesrd the last of his 
giving those boys two dollars for a wasps’ nest. 

We read Las Casas’ ‘“‘ Life of Napoleon” nearly to- 
gether, Spending a night with him soon after, we grat- 
ified our own hatred of England and our admiration of 
Napoleon to alate hour. He hoped when he should be 
aman there would be such wars as Napoleon had, and 
he would be a soldier. When he was fifty years old he 
did enlist in a greater war than Napo'eon ever had. 
We agreed if the British should come again we would 
fight to the Jast man. It is ludicrous now to think what 
iotense batred all boys in those regions had of England 
seveaty years ago. We still had around us and among 
us aged soldiers of the Revolution who had suffered the 
loss of all things. There was no day in the year tocom- 
pare with the ‘‘ glorious Fourth.” The Declaration of 
Independence was always new and made us wonder 
that divine justice was never executed upon that mis- 
creant George III. 

We both left our farms about the same time, I to 
learn silversmithery and jewelry, and he printing, in 
Portland, Me. And then we left our trades about the 
same time, he for law, I to fit for college. In the print- 
ing office of the Eastern Argus, the chief Tory paper of 
Maine, his candle could not be hid under a bushel. He 
was plainly destined for law and politics. His training 
had already been better than a college course. 

He opened his law office in Hampden, near Bangor, 
before I had finished my course in Bangor Theological 
Seminary. He stepped right into the front rank of bis 
party so quietly, so naturally, that no one knew how or 
when it took place. But he was always the same fair- 
ininded, just, honorable, incorruptible man tbat he bad 
been boy. I don’t think he ever sold wasps’ uests to the 
other party, but he could see as far ahead as their most 
far-aighted men, 

I have designed to speak only of our boyhood. I 
will close with one anecdote of later life. 

I returned from the East for a short visit in 1856. He 
had just announced his renunciation of his party on ac- 
count of its adhesion to slavery. I attended the Bow- 
doin College Commencement, and while the procession 
was forming at the college buildings, the railroad sta- 
tion was filled with an immense gathering to hear the 
Senator's reasons for his change of base. 

Charles L. Davies, LL.D., of Portland, then our most 
accomplished classical scholar, took my arm, and as we 
were walking to the cburch, remarked, with his peculiar 
readiness for a Latin quotation: ‘‘ What is now occur- 
ring between your cousin and the Republican Party, re- 





winds me of one of the sublimest passages to be found 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


in the Latin, when the great Carthaginian stood before 
the Reman Senate, and simply said: ‘ Ego sum Hanni- 
bal et pacem peto,’” : 

LEXINGTON, Mass. 
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WHAT IS CRITICISM? 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





THE Greeks, with whose literature criticism grew 
into a science (xperu) téxvy) felt that the critic wasa 
judge who tried art by a standard. All of the words 
used by them in connection with the direct acts of ex- 
amination and decision recognized the element of dis- 
crimination. The verb xpive had for its first meaning 
the act of separating, or sifting. It was used to express 
a number of cognate judicial acts—to form or make up 
a judgment, to render a degision, to give a verdict, to 
pronounce sentence upon a criminal. The word xpiac¢ 
deno‘ed a choice, a picking out. a final issue; so the 
xpithpiov wasthe standard of measurement, and the 
Kpithe was the judge, the decider, the arbiter. The Latin 
writers used the adjective criticus as a substantive, 
meaning a critic in the full Greek sense; Cicero made it 
stand for the critical judge. 

Plato understood criticism to be «a dignified. earnest, 
sincere search after the true, the beautiful and the gcod, 
Aristotle recognized the cleansing power—-xa%apouw—and 
his criticism, suffused with the heathen spirit tho it was, 
cut straigbt and keen toward moral symmetry as he un- 
derstvod it. 

The critic appeared when a sifter, a separator, a dis- 
criminator was needed. He was understood to be able 
to winnow away chaff and to gather the golden grains 
into a clean heap. ‘‘ But he that is spiritual,” says 
Paul, ‘‘ judgeth all things”; and here he uses the verb 
avaxpivo, which means to weigh and to judge evidence 
to the end that a critical degision is reached. 

It would be easy to show that from the earliest liter- 
ary period known to us down to the early part of the 
present century, when Sainte-Beuve framed criticism to 
suit himself, it was understood that it was the critic’s 
duty to judge from a point of view where etbics and es- 
thetics coincide. Truth, beauty and wholesome moral 
effect were supposed to be the three prime constituents 
of the substance of art. 

Sainte-Beuve discarded the old ruie and failed to dis- 
criminate between artisanship and art. There is no 
moral element in artisanstip, and it is precisely this 
lack of the moral element which differentiates it from 
art. The ethical selection —xp:r#pcov—does not affect the 
mere workman. Beautiful and curious indeed is the 
artisansbip of the oriole in building anest; cunning and 
fine is the technical adroitness of the weaving spider: 
but the soul of man is concerned in art; a heavy corner 
of his moral nature rests upon it. 

Tt is interesting to note that the theory of Sainte 
Beuve’s criticism is nicely cut to fit French fiction, with 
all its beautiful artisansbip and with all its ethical va. 
cancy. In Sainte-Beuve’s vocabulary, criticism meant 
appreciation based upon sympathy. It was decision 
without judgment. ‘M) xpivere, iva yi xpdjre, It was 
the criticism of a moral coward, or of a man who 
wished to frame an excuse for praising the fascination 
of evil. 

Sainte-Beuve was a charming essayist, a brilliant 
phrasist, a wonderful paragraphber; but his theory forced 
him away from the final discrimination—xpio«~—in 
which art is s+t far above mere perfection of workman- 
ship, or mere success in reaching an aim. He turned 
bis back upon the purified spiritual energy which Chris- 
tian civilization has injected into art; he never dis 
covered that the progress of religion is a prime factor in 
the problem of discovering what is art and what is mere 
cunning production in any age of the world. 

Some men hate the Christian religion so bitterly that 
they cannot even see that it is the religion of our pres- 
ent enlightenment, no matter whether it is good or bad. 
They refuse to accept the fact that Christ’s system of 
morals is the only measure acknowled zed in the highest 
areas of civilization. They avoid the issue that is upon 
us, and slip around the moral barriers, fearing to make 
the outright battle for the pure and the good lest they 
wound the bad. 

The roots of art (and therefore the roots of criticism) 
are woven through the soil of the uppermost human 
peaks—the plant of art grows on high ground ana draws 
its life-heat from the empyrean fire--nay, from the 
spiritual flame of Heaven itself. 

In its relation to art, criticism is «pcripwov, the just 
measure, the measure in the highcst meaning of both 
esthetics and ethics, Mere irresponsible appreciation 
does not reach the standard; it would serve the turn of 
animals, but it cannot meet the requirements of man- 
kind. 

In criticising a bird's nest, or the comb-cells of the 
honey bee’s building, we bear in mind all the time that 
the bird is a bird, and that the bee isa bee. Why shall 
we forget, in reviewing a,poem or a novel, that it is a 
man’s or a woman’s work? The animal’s product does 
not imply duty or responsibility; but mankind’s art in- 
sists upon both. Art is addressed to the soul, and it is 
derived from the soul; this 1s the w: ole secret of it; it is 
this that makes the true poem more perfect than any 
flower. 
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Art is both subject and method; it is the: and his 
work, and criticism without the disc that 
separates the pure from the impure, the good from the 
bad, the state of civilization from the state of Nature, 
is of no value. 

I object to the standard of criticism set up by Sainte. 
Beuve and recently re-affirmed by Mr. Howells, Mr. 
Henry James and others, because it is not a standard of 
moral discrimination; because it does not recognize the 
connection between true art and the soul’s welfare. 

The evolution of man’s soul is intimately connected 
with what his soul feeds upon. Religion in some form 
and art closely cognate to that religion are the food of 
man’s soul. The Greeks, heathen tho they were, knew 
this, and their art was the flower of their religion und 
their morality. 

We are not heathen. Deny it all that we may, we are 
Christian, and we can bave no true art that is not Chris. 
tian. Heathen art produced by a Christian people is but 
a product of mere artisanship. It means nothing; its 
appeal is to dead generations; it is not from within, 

Criticism that disavows or di-regards the ethics of 
Christ is without authority, and should find no sym- 
pathy within the area of Christian civilization, 

Let me hasten to say that I speak from no sectarian or 
narrow creed-platform. I refer to Christianity as the 
basis of our ideal—as the informing energy of our 
morals, our politics, our civilization—as the force tbat 
gives shape t> our development, and I insist upon its 
reeognition by the critic; I insist that the artist who 
does not recognize it stands with his back to the future 
and addresses the dust of the tombs, 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





| THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S VISIT TO LONDON. 
BY THE HON, JOHN V,. FARWELL. 





THE world moves, and ‘‘ weetward the star of empire 
takes its way.” Probably thc re is more news in Ameri- 
ca this week, concerning the movements of the Germs 
Emperor, than in any other country; and it is not alone 
owing t> his exceptional position as a remarkable po- 
tenta‘e on the map of Europe, but to our interest in all 
that interests Germany and the peace of the world, be- 
cause of the number of Germans wao have become 
American citizens, and the exceptional enterprise of 
American journalism in giving a daily history of the 
world’s prominent events. I made particular inquizies 
about this most remarkable man on my first visit to 
Berlin, when his grandfather was Emperor, because 
every fact then pointed to him as the coming Emperor, 
who was very soon to take upon himself the burden of 
keeping the peace of Europe. I was appalled to learn 
that his reputation then gave no promise that he was 
the man forsuch a work. It was thought that he was 
a hair-brained son of the sword, who would soon find 
occasion for itsuse to make a name for himself along- 
side of Frederick the Great, whom he resembles very 
much, if the portraits of his ancestor are faithful shad- 
ows of the original Prussian warrior and king. My sec- 
and visit to the German capital was when be had become 
Emperor, and still these same apprehensions were up- 
permost in the mind of my friend, and I pursued my in- 
quiries into the circle of the men he trusted through 
the agency of an earnest Christian man whom I bad 
metin Stockholm atthe International Convention of 
the Y. M. C. A., who was closely connected wich the 
Government, 

These inquiries revealed the fact of bis earnest relig- 
ious convictions, and that his trusted counselors were 
God fearing men, who were for peace, and that when 
the time came for him to show his metal they thought 
that even Bismarck could not stand between him and 
bis aims without finding that William 11 was Emperor, 
and could, if required, get on without the “ Iron Chan- 
cellor ” . 

Events have demonstrated the justness of their con 
clusions, and that William Il is the most important liv- 
ing ruler of men in that his efforts. in all quarters, are 
avowedly in the direction of peace, and culminate on 
those lines, whether in his cabinet councils or his pri- 
vate and friendly visits to other potentates. 

A few years since the Prince of Wales would not re- 
ceive him as now, and the English people regarded him 
with at least a not very complimentary estimation of 
his ability or character as a sovereign. Now the most 
magnificent reception that can be accorded by one 
sovereign to another is being accorded to bim 
by the Queen and Royal family, and what is more, by 
the masses of the British people. This change of sen- 
timent, in so short a time, is quite marvelous, and 
proves that morit, in king or subject, must find its true 
level in the proper use of the powers inherited and con- 
firmed by God and men; and the verdict evidently 's, 
that in the judgment of this great people, from the top 
to the bottom, William Il is the mght man in the right 
p'ace and at the right time in the history of Europe. 
God grant that this judgment of a great nation may be 
but the reflection of ‘‘ that wisdom that cometh dow? 
from above, that is first pure, and then peaceable”— 
‘God in history”—working out human development 





into better forms of government, by o1e of the Em- 
for the people. One thing that struck me most 
forcibly, as I passed through the streets of London to 
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day, under the profusion of English and German flags 
that decorated this highway of the nations—this center 
of commercial supremacy—was the fact that the Stars 
and Stripes were intermingled with them all the way 
from Trafalgar Square to the Guildhall, where the Em- 
peror is to be received ini all the pomp and circumstance 
which becomes such a city and sucha guest. Ay— 
thought many an American head and heart that went un- 
der these flags—this is most appropriate! Anglo Saxon, 
weall are. The earth is sown with this blood, and the seed 
is springing up vigorously, to say to the world, ‘‘ Peace, 
be still!” in a voice not from the cannon's mouth, but 
from the chained lightning and the harnessed steam, 
which, in our hands, are fast making the world ours, in 
all that elevates and ennobles the race—by making it 
possible for all nations to see each other, talk with each 
other, trade with each other, and last, tho not least, in 
this caravan of progress, pray with and for each other 
to the same God, ‘“‘ who has made of one blood all na- 
tions to dwell upon the face of the earth.” Yes, the 
Stars and Stripes were conspicuous for their beauty— 
mingled with German and British colors; and why not 
take the stars of heaven, which may, for aught we 
know,be the homes of countless millions of obedient sub- 
jects of the great King, as the shining light of our colors. 
Never before have I witnessed such a significant holding 
out of royal hands for a shake with Brother Jonathan 
and Uncle Samuel. Long live this auspicious circum- 
stance of this remarkable reception of a great Emperor 
in ti.is magnificent city inthe minds of English, German 
and American citizens. May it be a symbol of a har- 
mony of interests and ideas that, in the near future, 
shall govern the world with the o'ive branch and the 
dove instead of the longest cannon and the longest 
purse. 

This morning's Times (July 10th) announces that the 
German Emperor and Empress are to visit the United 
States. 

Quite likely that the unwritten triple alliance repre- 
sented in the trinity of flags that to-day adorn the 
streets of London, may be further demonstrated in such 
a visit by thisastute Emperor. Ifso he will get a most 
hearty welcome from ‘‘the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” It is much better, that our alliance, 
written in the micads and hearts of three great nations, 
should be thus manifested to the world, than on musty 
folios, and signed by three ministers of State—which 
possibly might one day be overruled by voa populi. 
Still that docuny nt has set the Russian bear on his hind 
legs looking for some one to hug, in the interes's of 
adding Constantinople to his bill of fare, while England 
sends a fleet to Venice, and France, continuiog the 
game by sending one to Denmark, just as looking on. if, 
perchance, Rassia should get up an appetite for roast 
Turkey. 
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BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


RECOLLECT that you have stepped lightly across the 
sacred lacquer bridge, climbed the steep flagged road 
through the grove, passed up the temple avenue (to the, 
music of running water), under the noblest of Torii, 
across the piazza of the Pagoda, and now stand at the 
very foot of the temple steps, flight the first. A gate 
stands at their head, of the type usually guarded by the 
two Deva kings—the Ni-o. This Niomon—gate the first 
—has changed its kings for the two quaint monsters 
named Amaino and Komaino, omnipresent at Nikko, 
and filling the mind of the far-traveled Englishman with 
queer conjectures; for Amaino and Komaino are his 
old familiar lion and unicorn—a Korean lion's bead, and 
a unicorned head, almost similar, fitted on to the bodies 
of muscular poodles. And where the king of animals, 
the lion, is, there also is the king of flowers, the peony; 
the conventionalized peony taking the exact shape of 
the Tudor rose. This English lion and Scottish unicorn 
and royal rose must bave been emblems of kingsbip in 
times when not only the great Aryan family still roamed 
undivided in its Tibetan or Caucasian home, but before 
the Aryan, with his clear-cut, intellectual features, had 
separatized from the sensual-featured Shemitic and the 
monkey-faced Turanian, whom he now contempivously 
couples together in a category one degree above savages. 

Enter and peep round the corner at the carven repre- 
sentation of that rare animal the taku-jiu, which only 
appears in the world when a virtuous sovereign occu- 
pies the throne. Then step forward; right in front of 
you is a tall forest tree, a koya-machi. Once upon a 
time it was dwarfed, and in a blue porcelain flower-pot 
and carried round in his campaigns in the palanquin of 
lyeyasu. Still Iyeyasu, in those three block houses to 
the right, surrounded by ascarlet balustrade and with 
their fantastic roof poles and gables glittering with 
gilded brass, are all the things that belonged to the hero 
in his life, treasured as if they had fallen from Heaven 
like the shields of Mars—his kakumonos, his furniture, 
his garments and bis weapons, and the various stage 
Properties and utensils used at the religious festivals in 
his honor, notably the great Toshogu, celebrated on the 
*d of each June, when Nikko goes wild with a revival of 
the mediéval pageantry that only passed away in 1868, 
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and strangers flock to see the spectacle, and the ruined 
adberents of the fallen cause meet reverently and say 
little, and feel their knightly blood boil within them be- 
cause they have survived their cause. The Toshogu 
festivals here and at Shiba and Ueno are not recognized 
by the Government as religious holidays, but are ob- 
served none the less. In Tokio and Nikko there is a sort 
of Jacobite halo round the ill fated Tokugawas, none the 
dimmer for the anti-Buddhistic ordinances of the suc- 
cessful Mikado, These ‘“‘three banks” (Sangingko), as 
they are called, are arranged in Echelon, an arrange- 
ment that runs right through this temple, and the last 
of them has the famous carved elephants of the left- 
handed Hidari Jingoro, one of the masterpieces of 
Japanese carving, tho the elephants’ knees crook the 
wrong way. 

Directly opposite the Sangingko is the stable in which 
is the sacred white pony, kept for the god--the deified 
hero, if he should come down to the scene of his earthly 
triumphs. These sacred ponies are always white, nearly 
alwas blue-eyed, and many of them, I think, mad, per- 
haps selected for that reason—as having something un- 
earthly about them. This stable is ornamented with 
the oft-described sangoku no saru, the monkeys of the 
three countries that the Japanese of those piping days 
considered worth considering, India, China and, of 
course, Japan—the kika saru, iwa saru, and mi-saru— 
“‘not hearing, not speaking and not seeing monkeys,” 
those stopping their ears and mouths, those shading 
their eyes--their faces masterpieces of character and 
expression, their bodies conventionalized—not a suc- 
cessful process with animals. 

En avant! Follow the flagged causeway across the 
pebbled court raked over every day to exorcise weeds, 
past the guard-hou.e, to the exquisite fountain like 
the never to be forgotten fountain canopies of 
Stambil shading the cistern given by the great Daimio 
ef Hizen more than two centuries ago, and look- 
ing like a block of ice, as the clear spring water trickles 
over every single portion of its four sides—a miracle of 
leveling. Twelve pillars support the canopy, glorious 
with scarlet and gold, and next to it a picture with the 
carvings and colors and burnished metal. and the quaint 
grace lavished on every building in this shrine of shrines 
is a ‘‘ Buddhist circulating library,” a triumph of sophis 
try. The Buddhist scriptures are nearly 7,000 volumes, 
and as this is beyond the leisure of the average wor- 
shiper, Oriental ingenuity has devised ‘an “indulgence.” 
The who!e canon of 6.771 volumes is stacked on a circu- 
lating bookcase, round or octagonal in form, and re- 
volving ona pivot. Any worship<r able-bodied enough 
to make the library circulate three times without stop- 
piog is as meritorious as if he had read the whole. 

Now turn to the right, and stand under the beautiful 
bronze Torii, with the triple Asarum crest of the Toku- 
gawas. Before you rises a lofty fight of steps, the sec- 
ond, and beyond that a third, with the glories of Yomei- 
mon peeping over it between the dark groves, which 
embosom the temple on the mountain side. On either 
side as you begin toclimb are the great iron lanterns, 
noble in their simplicity, of the Daimio of Sendai.’ It 
was in 1641 when the English Cavaliers had their swords 
half out of their sheathes that Date Masamune reared 
these lanterns here. The stone balustrade of the terrace 
has a stony lion leaping down at each side of the stair- 
way head, these are the Tobi Koye no Shishi given by 
Tyemitsu, Iyeyasu’s famous grandson, buried in Nik- 
ko's other golden shrine. 

The plot thickens; before you in all its majesty, at 
the head of the steps, stands Yomeimon, the glory of 
Nikko, and all round you are priceless bronzes that have 
defied time and two centuries of winter snows and suin- 
mer rains, and the quaint bell and drum towers, so like 
dice boxes, which are «essential to the dignity of a first- 
rate Buddhist temple. 

The principal bronzes are the moth-eaten bell and lan- 
tern given by the King of Korea, the candelabrum given 
by the King of Loochoo, and a candelabrum given by 
the Dutch, besides Daimio’s lanterns galore. Superb 
bronzes all. and the priucipal pieces with a noticeable 
feature. They were the gifts of Asiatics; but the moth- 
eaten bell has a frieze of creatures, half-angel, half- 
mermaid, with a strong smack of church art about 
them, and the candelabra have sockets, not the spikes 
common alike to Japanese, Korean and Loochooan. Evi- 
dently the most valuable gift the tributary kings cou'd 
erect to the memory of the mighty Iyeyasu were those 
with the latest improvement from Europe. Even the 
groups of Chinese sages and rishi round Yomeimon 
havea distinct Dutch: cast about them, and all the 
groups of figures, both on Yomeimon and Karamon 
are Chinese carving, c’est juste. Tyeyasu, in his life- 
time, dealt much with foreigners, egpecially the 
Dutch, who enjoyed nearly a monopoly of Euro- 
pean importations. Poor Will Adams, the English- 
man, after twenty years yeoman’s service, dying 
with a ruined’ company and a broken heart, tho 
the Japanese have elevated him into a god for his ser- 
vices as the father of the Japanese navy, and buried 
him on a green hill far away, overlooking the exquisite 
little bays, in which their national arsenal of Yokosuka 
is situated, and im the distance the harbor of Yokohama, 
full of the mighty red-ensigned steamers of the Eng- 
land he pined for night and day, and monopolized by 
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the commerce of men sailing under twe flags, but all 
sprung from the sea-loving subjects of Queen Bess. 

Above you on a stone terrace runs a cloister pierced 
with.carvings of tree and wood and flower—all a blaze 
of color like the rood-screens of fifteenth century England. 
Climb to it by the third flight of steps and you will pass 
into Yomeimon, matchless among the gate ways of the 
world—so perfect in the eyes of the Japanese that one of 
its columns, the evil-averting pillar Mayoke no hashtra 
was erected upside down lest the jealousy of the gods 
should bring misfortune upon the house of Tokugawa. 
Yomeimon isindescribable;one could not catalog its grace- 
ful arabesques, its miraculously carved dragons, gold 
and glittering white, its beetling balcony with balustrade 
woven of groups of children playing, its cornice carv- 
ings of rishi and sages reminding us of the cameos from 
the Scriptures with which Michel Angelo filled up the in- 
terspaces of the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, and its 
Demon-capped roof resting on go!den dragon-heads 
whose gaping throats recall the gargoyles of that cloister 
at Magdalen. 

Yomeimon is indescrible—a fantastic dream of white 
and gold in a riot of Oriental ornament. Pass through 
Yomeimon, glance to the left at the beautiful Do in 
which the Mkoshi are kept, the three sacred cars, borne 
on the shoulders of hundreds of men every June 24d, for 
Iyeyasu, Yoritomo and Hideyoshi, the three most fa- 
mous warriors of Japan, vast and sumptuous palan- 
quins of gold and scarlet and black, adorned with 
Phenixes, Torii, Shogun’s banners and silken curtains. 
Then pass into the Tamagaki, the sacred inclosure 
measuring fifty yards every way surrounded by a high 
gilt trellis with exquisite bird carvings. Here are tie 
Haiden, or oratory, and the Honden, or chapel, the con- 
summation of the gold lacquerer’s art and the splendor 
of Nikko. 

At the entrance, at the head of a fourth flight of 
steps, stands the Karamon gate, only inferior to Yomei- 
mon in size and luxuriance, almost superior in grace, 
quite small, but with an exquisite canopy and in per- 
fectly exquisite taste, ornamented with the most delicate 
carvings—no color but pure white and soft gold—called 
the Chinese gate, from the rare Chinese woods with 
which it is inlaid, or the Chinese subjects of its carv- 
ings. 

Here it is ‘‘ take off thy shoes,” perhaps because it is 
holy ground, but more likely, with the practical-minded 
Japanese, because you will tread the finest lacquer ever 
laid on a floor. To show how practical minded they are 
you will notice that from the exquisite canopy of -the 
Karamon to the long white dragons that support the 
Oratory's porch-roof there is a’ simple shed of the.com- 
monest materials to protect the unshod worshiper, the 
pilgrim advancing on his knees, from wet flags—for 
one crosses the courtyard of the Tamagaki between 
the Karamon and the Haiden. The intrusion of com- 
mon materials among the most beautiful never dis- 
tresses the Japanese. He lavishes cost and grace upon 
the object to be admired—you are not supposed to look 
to the right or left. The poor pilgrims bow their fore- 
heads to the ground, and count their beads and throw 
donations of a fraction of a cent wrapped up in white 
paper and pray volubly and listen to the priest-guide 
with as much reverence as if he were Buddha, or at the 
least Iyeyasu. The European passes by the crowd, un- 
hodakable in the shadow of the shed, and steps glibly 
into the temple, a divinely graceful building of no great 
size, entered by a fifth flight of steps outside; it is now 
plain enough, with its quaint black gallery like the side 
of a ship, and its marvelous roof, a sea of carvings and 
gables, and gold and color, for it is more or Jess boarded 
up to save it from the ravages of the weather, now that 
the disestablished religion can no longer make restora- 
tions carte blanche. Internally there is nothing like it, 
with its glorious gold lacquer and its rich blue coffered 
ceiling, its Phenix and Eagle anterooms, and its gilt- 
doored Honden, or chapel, whose hermetically closed 
secrets the priests themselves hardly know. 

This is the golden shrine of Iyeyasu, inconceivably 
magnificent in the execution of its details, and impres- 
sive beyond words by containing nothing open to the 
view but a plain gilt and a plain silken ge-hei (strips of 
cloth or paper cut in a peculiar shape, and offered in 
Shinto temples) and paintings of the thirty-six poets. 
(Alas! what a pedestal poetry occupies in Japan com- 
pared to some othercountries.) Here the pilgrim of the 
beautiful throws himself on the rich lacquer, or soft 
white matting of the floor, and drinks a long intoxicat- 
ing draught of beauty. At last, half-saddened at tearing 
himself from the voluptuousness of the lacquer, he re- 
traces his steps to the Karamon, puts on his shoes, and 
turns to the right along the Tamagaki trellis to climb to 
the apex of everything—the tomb. 

On one side you will pass the Goma Do, where soft- 
mannered priests, in soft white robes, squatting among 
blue and white paper screeris ofthe color of a willow- 
pattern plate, sell you on kakumonos, or silky paper 
sheets, the ‘‘ Good Counsel of Iyeyasu,” a facsimile copy 
of the original in the hero’s handwriting, or tiny little 
prayers stamped in red ink on tissue paper, pasted round 
a slip of card, to deposit one of which is as meritorious 


‘as praying, for a devotee too ignorant to master the 


proper form of words. On the other side is the Kagura 
Do, where a woman of uncertain age and aféractions, 
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whose blackened teeth tell that she is married, dances 
tne sacred Kagura dance in a most picturesque dress of 
scarlet and white, very like that of the Saracen-de- 
scended contadina women who hang about or dance at 
the top of the Spanish steps in Rome, waiting to be 
hired as models. The dance consists of graceful poetical 
motions, and, like most Japanese dances, is danced with 
every par: of the body except the feet. It is cheap to be 
generous and throw bera dime. Then hurry on to the 
little canopied door in front of you, carved over the lin- 
tel with Hidari Jingoro’s famous sleeping cat. 

This is the beginning of the end. Two hundred mossy 
steps in the sundry steep flights at sundry angles be- 
tween lofty walls like Capri’s, two hundred moss-grown 
steps and a mossy stone gallery with ballustrades, de- 
caying to just the picturesque point, will bring you to 
a Torii, and another oratory to be used if the main ora- 
tory should be undergoing repairs—very beautiful and 
chaste, too, is this oratory within. 

Behind it isthetomb. It was a poetical mind that de- 
® gned the relation of temple and tomb. Down below 

was one constant enhancement of splendor. 

The pilgrim leaving the Sacred Bridge passed the 
tiny red shrine of Jinga Daio, and climbed_through the 
simple grove until he came to the mammoth stone Torii, 
here he was suddenly confronted by the great scarict 
Pagoda and the Gate of the Two Kings, and climbed 
the first stairway. Then there was the outer court, with 
its carven stable and treasuries, its brilliant library and 
exquisite canopied fountain. Then he passed under the 
graceful bronze Torii-and up a second stairway into the 
court of bronze lanterns, gifts of tributary kings, with 
the scarlet bell tower on one side and the scarlet drum 
tower on the other. Then came the third stairway and 
the glory and indescribable sumptuousness of the 
Yomeimon; then a fourth, with the perfect grace of the 
Karamon, and a fifth with the golden shrine of shrines, 


. Standing in the gilt-trellised Tamagaki in the great 


courtyard ringed in with the beautiful buildings con- 
taining the sacred cars and the sacred dancers, and the 
Goma Do and broad scarlet cloisters. Then through 
the archway, brooded over by the Sleeping Cat—of who 
shall say what allegorical significance—one suddenly 
turned one’s back on all this riot of splendor, and climb- 
ing steep flights of moss-grown and decaying steps be- 
tween grim walls and overshadowed by dark trees, 
arrived at the conqueror’s tomb—plain of the plain 
simple of the simple. 

Such was the life of Iyeyasu—a procession of increas- 
ing splendor until it came to the dark gates of the tomb 
typiti-d in the noble bronze gateway, cast in one piece, 
solid and simple, guarded by Amaino and Komaino, 
those ancient royal emblems, the Lion and the Unicorn, 
at the top of a narrow stairway. 

Behind this gate there is but a plain stone platform. 
with a plain stone balustrade, in the center of which 
rises a plain bronze tomb of the shape used for the great 
of the land—a cone surmounted by a cusbion, contain- 
ing, halfway up, an orifice closed by two little doors 
about a foot high, to hold the urn of the dead prince's 
ashes, 

In front stands a low stone table, bearing a bronze 
stork with a brazen candle in its bill and etanding on a 
tortoise, a bronze censer, and a bronze vase with a bra- 
zen lotus init. But then these are immense, this tor- 
toise-stork emblem of immortality, this censer, and this 
lotus vase; and their goodly bronze is an inch thick; and 
the tomb—this bronze has a strange light color, like 
certain princely tombs at Shiba—it is half gold. 

Hours ago it was four o'clock, closing time; but you 

vill have bribed the holy men to let you linger on to see 
the sun die on the hill of the illustrious dead. Rome 
was not built, neither can Nikko be seen, in a day; and 
you have much to leave for another day—or week—or 
n onth., 

Littie inferior to the mortuary shrine of lyeyasn is 
that of his famous grandson, Iyemitsu. Exquisite is 
the glacial blue Daiya gawa, with its whirlpools and its 
avenue of Buddhas with merciful countenances. Ghast- 
ly is the lonely Murderer’s Temple ; unique the trip to 
C.iu enti Lake, with its waterfal s by the way-ide, and 
its caravanserais on piles; and Taki-no-jinja woods, with 
their mogs-grown ruins and hydrangea thickets and mu- 
sical notes of the * pooh poohs,” bring back one’s lost 
youth, with the thicket-hidden palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty in the wood. 

New YorK Cry. 

Se 

THE two prominent and wealthy Jewish families, the 
Rothschilds and the Hirscbes, of Paris, have been at 
sword’s ends, socially, for many years, as they are also 
great rivals in the financial world. This, the great diva, 
Adelina Patti, innocently, but bitterly experienced. On 
one occasion the Baron de Hirsch had one of his fabulously 
extravagaut private parties, at which Patti consented to 
sing. It was the only time she ever agreed to appear ata 

private gathering, the consideration, it is said, having been 


15,000 francs for two arias. Adelina’s first selection, f 
the * Barber of Seville,” was loudly applauded. The came 
was the case when she sang from the “ Traviata.” Asan 
encore piece sre gave a selection which was sung as only 
she could sing But, iustead of applause, apgry faces and 
repeliiag gestures met her eyes. A moment or two she 
stood amazed, thea her eyes tilled with passionate and 
macy tears, sue tears hee handkerchief and hastens from 
the selon. Pvci's crime coasisced in siagiag & song which 
had Seva comoosad by cae Biroaess de Rothschiid. Sae 
never 4g4i0 egversi the Hirsca m sasiqa. i — 
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THE TWO KINDS OF OBITIOISM DEFINED. 


As is well known there are two kinds of Biblical Criticism 
in the language of the schools, lower and higher. The 
lower criticism has to do with the state of the text, the 
higher with questions of authorship. It is certainly legiti- 
mate to ask whether our Scriptures have been transmitted 
to us substantially in the form in which they were written. 
It is also legitimate to ask by whom these Scriptures were 
written. 

The question under discussion is not whether the Bible 
is the Word of God—that we pre-suppose, since it has 
demonstrated its divine origin—but rather how it arose 
and how it came down to us. 

This is an age of scientific investigation. Every subject 
which interests the human mind is carefully examined. 
We cannot safely take the position that men may investi- 
gate the origin and transmission of every other book but 
not of the books of the Bible. If we attack those who en- 
gage in such investigations as enemies of the Bible and of 
religion we put ourselves in an unfortunate attitude as 
seeking to suppress free investigation. 

Such studies are not profitable for the pastor. They are 
too intricate. They may not be especially profitable for 
the exegetical professor. But he cannot refuse to give 
them a careful examination. 

While it is possible to take the attitude that if our the- 
ory of the origin and transmi-sion of Scripture is not cor- 
rect we must throw the Bible overboard, it might perhaps 
be safer for us to take the position that the Bible cannot 
be thrown overboard. It occupies an impregnable position 
in the life and thought of the Church. But it may be that 
our theories regarding the Bible are false. 

Iam not aware that any critics have ever been able to 
prove that there was not a special people whom God chcse 


4 to be the medium of his revelation,nor that among that p¢o- 


ple priests and prc phets were nor constituted tbe guardians 
of his will. The most important fact is thatthe Old Tes. 
tameot in God’s providence was prepared by what we may 
call the Jewish Church, for want of a better term. The 
Scriptures do not claim that they are inspired because they 
were written by Moses, David and Isaiah, but ‘“‘Every 
Scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is ia 
righteousness.” We also read that ‘‘men spake from God, 
being moved by the Holy Ghost.”” Thisisof great impor- 
tance, for confessedly large parts of the Old Testament are 
anonymous—Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles— 
not to mention other books, are inspired, because they were 
providentially prepared by the Jews, who, as Paul says» 
were “intrusted with the oracles of God.” - 

Now I think it can be successfully shown that the results 
of modern Biblical Criticism do not eliminate any of the 
doctrines of the evangelical system. They do modify our 
view of the doctrine of inspiration. 

Biblical Criticism simply asks what are the facts regard- 
ing the origia and transmission of the Scriptures. If the 
facts as demonstrated do not agree with our preconceived 
views we are not to infer that the Bible must suffer loss, 
but simply that we must modify our views. I do not feel 
called upon to commend or defend the positions of modern 
Biblical Criticism with reference to the Old Testament, 
The spirit which animates many investigations is icono- 
clastic and destructive. Conclusions are drawn which are 
not warranted by the facts. My province is simply to show 
what effect the results of Old Testament Criticism have 
upon Christian doctrine. 


A POINT ESTABLISHED BY THE LOWER ORITICISM. 


1. With regard to lower criticism it has been clearly es. 
tablished that the position once maiotained with great 
firmness by certain leaders in the Protestant Church im the 
seventeenth century, that the vowel points were inspired, is 
entirely incorrect. The Buxtorfs, pressed into the service 
of the Church, following Jewish tradition, maintained that 
the pronunciation indicated by the vowel points came down 
from the time of Moses or Ezra. Many good arguments 
were adduced why this ought to be so. Cappellus, who 
sought to prove the contrary, was considered a highly dan- 
gerous man and as attacking the divine authority of the 
Sacred Scriptures. But it was proved beyond a peradven- 
ture that these vowel points were not invented until after 
the pronunciation of Hebrew was likely to be forgotten, or 
b tween the sixth and eighth centuries of our era. 

it has been assumed, contrary to the utterances of Lu- 
ther, Calvin, and others, that the text in our Hebrew 
Bibles represents the purest and most original form in 
which the text of the Old Testament Scriptures was given, 
and that, so far as the versions deviate from it, their devi- 
ation is to be regarded as an evidence of an inferior, more 
corrupt text. 

But there seems to be reason to believe that an older 
form of the original Hebrew text may be represented by the 
Septuagint Version 

Such criticism, as has been said, is called lower criti- 





cism. Any changes which may arise in this way in the 
words of Scripture canaot change any essential doctrine, 
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THE QUESTION RAISED BY THE HIGHER ORITIOISM. 


Higher Criticism—a technical term which has been 
much abused because misunderstood—raises the question 
as to the authorship of the books. Were they written by 
the persons, and at the times, which are commonly as- 
signed? Such criticism has found a most fruitful field in 
connection with the Pentateuch, but is not confined to it, 

It is the tradition of the Jewish and Christian Church 
that the Pentateuch was written by Moses. I may premise, 
however, that neither the Old nor the New Testament gives 
any testimony as to the extent of Moses’s writings. In the 
Pentateuch certain things are distinctly said to have been 
written by him, Ex. xvii, 14; xxiv, 3-7; xxxiv, 27; Num. 
xxxiii, 2: Deut. xxxi, 9,24. While in later Judaism the 
Torah of Moses came to be co-extensive with the entire 
Pentateuch, the term in the earlier history of the language 
signified teaching; so that the Torah of Moses might have 
been a book of less extent than our present Pentateuch. 
When the Talmud assigns all of the Pentateuch to Moses 
except the last eight verses of Deuteronomy, which give 
an account of his death, we have no reason to accept this 
statement of the Talmud any more than that which makes 
David the author of the Psalms with the co-operation of 
Adam, Melchizedek, Abraham, etc. At any rate criticism 
has a right to take the facts into consideration. 


WHAT THE HIGHER CRITICISM AFFIRMS CONCERNING THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


The present consensus of criticism regarding the Penta- 
teuch, or, rather, Hexateuch, including Joshua, is substan- 
tially as follows: The work is made up of at least four differ- 
ent documents, two of which are clearly marked in Genesis 
by the use of the divine names, but especially by differences 
in style and modes of religious representation. The critics 
affirm that the style of the Jehovist, as he is called, can be 
clearly distinguished from that cf the writer in the Priests’ 
Codes who has a predilection for numbers and for repeti- 
tior, such as “‘ the fruit tree bearing fruit after its kind,” 
** beast of the earth after its kit d,”’ etc 

There is one book of the Pentateuch (Deuteronomy) 
where the priests are designated as Levitical, but never as 
the sons of Aaron. In the same book Jerusalem is specified 
as the place where God should be worshiped, as the critics 
claim, in opposition to the custom of worshiping him on 
the high places. 

‘Lbe critics who belong to the school of Wellhausen claim 
that the oldest combined document was the Jehovistic, 
which was a fusion of the works of the Jehovist and second 
Elohist, the second the Deuteronomic, the third the Code 
of Holiness in Leviticus, ard the fourth the Priests’ Code. 
‘They show how, in the time, place, mode of worship and in 
the priesthood, we have development. 

While there is much diversity among the critics as to the 
age and the succession of the documents, there is substan- 
tial accord among them +s to the analysis of them. 

4ll are agreed, too, that the Old Testament history, so far 
as we can follow it, except in those parts of Joshua which 
are claimed to emanate frcm the priestly writer, and in 
Chronicles, which is written entirely from his star dpoiut, 
affords no evidence of the existence of the Pentateuch as 
a whole before the time of the exile. 

‘Lhe Pentateuch, except Genesis, is regarded as made up 
of several codes of laws. The incidents in connection with 
these codes are designed to give the concrete examples of 
the application of these laws. 

The critics argue that old Mosaic laws were revised ac- 
cording to the existing needs of later times, and that 
the Is:aelitish law book, jike all other Jaw books, was a 
growth. 

But even according to this theory it was a growth in the 
Jewish Church. The Consensus of Criticism does not set 
aside the personality and work of Moses. His mission 
created alm: st as great an epoch in the Old Testament dis- 
pen- ation as the coming of Christ did in the New. He was 
the great lawgiver. The tendency among the critics is to 
reduce his writings to a minimum, and perhaps to compare 
his relation to the written law to Christ’s relation to the 
written Gospel. There is certainly no reason why Moses 
should not have written down all that is definitely attrib- 
uted to him. 

The question, of course, arises in connection with this 
theory whether the events narrated in the Pentateuch are 
not so remote from the original occurrences as to throw 
discredit upon them as actual history. But perbaps we 
should ask rather if God did not use such means as were at 
hand in the transmission of his revelation. There is cer- 
tainly a wide difference between considering these state- 
ments as pious frauds manufactured for a purpose, or as 
the remembrance of those events as handed down from age 
to age. If the growth of the priesthood simply represents 
the greed of power, we cannot harmonize it with the aims 
of Scripture, but if it represents God’s ordinances, the time 
of its complete inauguration is not so essential. 

It is true that according to Modern Criticism many insti- 
tutions are assigned to Moses, which are maintained to 
have arisen gradually and at a later period. The laws 
which Ezra found in existence were beiieved by him and 
by his predecessors to have come from ‘the great lawgiver. 
The usage of the later times according to this theory was 
regarded as the legislation of the age of Moses. It is 
thought that we have an iilustration of this in the way in 
which the Chronicles deals with israelitish history, so far 
as he enters into the minutia of the priestly ordinances in 
the time of Daniel and Solomon. He sets forth the history 
according to the conditions of his time, just as the Italian 
painters in their representation of Christ and his Apostles 
depict them as Italians, and the German painters as Ger- 
mans. In such portra!ture there was no thought of decep- 
tion. Nor wasthere in such a presentation of history, oF 
in the assignment of all laws of the Israelitish statein the 
time of Ezra tothe mediation of Moses When the edit- 
orsof the Pentateuch, :yvmbiainz the written and the un- 
written mm prials as to the origin of tae natioa, wrote, in 
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Moses,” they wrote what they believed. They wrote what 
was true as to the divine origin and nature of these laws, 
but they wrote under the limitations ot their times with 
respect to their origin. They could not have written 
otherwise, unless God had worked a special miracle. It is 
certain that God has used human instrumentsin making 
known his revelation— men who were limited by their race 
and nation and the time in which they lived. ‘Ihe Bible, 
for example, represents a microcosm, not because it was 
miraculously nfade to dos», but because Palestine repre- 
sents a microcosm. Thisis a providential provision. Now 
while verbal inspiration can only be secured as man be- 
comes the amanu nsis of God, an essential inspiration can 
be securcd without changing the historical and literary 
methods of a giv. n people, 

God chose a people for himself as the people of Redemp- 
tion through whom the Living and the Written Word 
were tocome. Many hands among the people of redemp 
tion had a part in the written word which is divine and 
human--God-man. We do n»t reject the genealogy of 
Jesus because we find Tamar, Kahab, Kuth and Bathsheba 
in it—three of whom are stained with the darkest sins of 
the moral code. He is not less divine on this account, 
altho if his genealogy had been of human invention these 
names would surely have been left out. Nor are we to re- 
ject the Old Testament, because criticism shows that the 
literary and historical methods were very different from 
those of our own people and age. Undoubtedly our best 
attitude is to read the records as they stand. ‘he effort 
of Criticism to r.construct and reclassify the materials of 
the Bible is not to my mind very edifying or profitable for 
the Church. But my contention is that the Bible 1s God’s 
word, not because it contains the most perfect :cience and 
history, but because, according to its claim, it is divinely 
inbreathed and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
instruction in righteousness 

The communication of divine truth except so far as 
pivotal fac’s are at stake, like the resurrection of Christ, is 
not dependent upon anything more than an honest intent 
in the communicator and treatment of history. On the 
theory of verbal inspiration parallel passages of Scripture 
should not show the least divergence, but they do show 
divergences which completely break down any such the- 
ory, as, for example, the different versions of the inscription 
on the cross and of the denial of Peter. 


HOW OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY SERVED HOMILETIOAL PUR- 
POSES. 


The use of history in the Old [estament subserves, toa 
great extent, a homiletical purpose. It is idle to talk 
about dissolving Old Testament history into fables and 
myths; but we are not to make every childlike and antique 
detail the test for Scripture. What right have we to say 
that if our theory of the crigin and transmission of the 
Scriptures cannot be maintained we will reject the Bible? 
We all believe that God could stop the universe at any 
moment as easily as a child could arrest the revolution of 
a top. Shall we therefore demand that the poetical ac- 
count of Joshua's victory at Gibeon should be taken as 
literal prose? Shall we say to the scientist that unless he 
can accept all the statements of Genesis concerning crea- 
tion as ultimate science he does dishonor to God’s Word ? 
Should we not be careful not to claim more for God’s 
Word than it claims for itself? 


THE COMPOSITE CHARACTER OF THE PROPHETICAL WRITINGS. 


If we pass now to the prophets we find that there is much 
unanimity at the present time regarding the composite 
character of the writings grouped uuder the name of Isaiah, 
at least with reference to the parts which are attributed to 
a first and second Isaiah. In general terms, the book con- 
tains two series of prophecies—chapters i-xxxix, which 
belong to the As-yrian period, and chapters xl-lxvi, which 
belong to the Babylonian. The last part was evidently 
written for the consolation of the Israelites who were exiles 
under the Babyloniaus; regarding this there can be no 
dispute. The old school of interpreters maintain that 
Isaiah was transported in spirit, so tnat he could write as 
if he were living at the very time which he describes: ‘‘ Thy 
holy cities are become a wilderness, Jerusalem a desola- 
tion. Our holy and our beautiful house, where our fathers 
praised thee, is burned with fire; and all our pleasant 
things are laid waste ”’ (Isa. Ixiv, 10, 11). 

The critics of the modern school maintain that the writer 
lived in the time of the exile, and, therefore, addressed his 
contemporaries, to whom he was sent with a message of 
consolation. According to the other theory Isaiah him- 
self wrote expressly for the consolation of those who were 
to be born long after his death. According to the theory 
of the modern critics, a prophet whose name has been lost, 
wrote this anonymous prophecy, as many believe that 

he Epistle to the Hebrews was written anonymously for 
purposes of consolation. His prophecy was placed in con- 
nection with the predictions of Isaiah, with which it has 
so much in common, while differing from them in impor- 
tant respects, as the Epistle to the Hebrews was placed in 
immediate connection with the Epistle of Paul. The 
critics go even further. Many maintain that there are 
prophecies in the so called Assyrian series, which did not 
emanate from the hand or tongue of Isaiah (xiii-xiv, 23; 
xxi, 1-10; xxiv-xxvii; xxxiv; xxxv: xxxvi-xxxix.) Even 
Jewish tradition or Jewish opinion,* as preserved in 
the Talmud, says that Hezekiah and his company wrote 
Isaiah, It is not intended by this that they composed the 
book, but rather that they edited it. If the theory of the 
critics be true regarding the authorship of Isaiah in whole 
or in part, would it follow from this that the work was not 
inspired which has come down to us from the divinely ap- 
Pointed guardians of the Scriptures? What constitutes 
Scripture, the agent or the instrument? Weare not necessa- 
rily to think of one Who claimed for his book authorship 
by Isaiah. Nosuch claim is made in any part of second 
Isaiah. His name is nowhere mentioned in this part. It is 
mentioned sixteen times in the first part, from chapter one 
to chapter thirty-mine inclusive. 
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THE FORCE OF NEW TESTAMENT REFERENOES. 

It is true that there are several references in the New 
Testament tothe second part of Isaiah as coming from 
that prophet. If we consider the Evangelists and the 
Apostle Paul inspired to give us this information, that set- 
tles all controversy; but it seems pretty clear that they 
simply used the popular language of the time in such mat- 
ters. The author of the Hebrews evidently does not re- 
member where a certain passage is found, as he says: “But 
one hath somewhere testified, saying, What is man that 
thou art mindful of him? Or the Son of Man, that thou 
visitest him?” etc. (Heb. ii, 6). This is a direct quotation 
from the eighth psalm, altho it reminds us of one or two 
other passages. Are we to suppose that the author to the 
Hebrews would have quoted the passage in this way if he 
had remembered where it was? The author of Hebrews 
quotes the anonymous ninety-fifth psalm as tho in a loose 
way he considered that its author was David, or David at 
least stands in his mind for the collection; for he says, 
speaking of the Holy Ghost: ‘‘ He again defineth a certain 
day, saying in David, after so long atime. ... To day if ye 
shall hear his voice harden not your hearts’ (Heb iv, 7). 
Peter is alsO represented as quoting from the anonymous 
second Psalm as follows: ‘* Who by the Holy Ghost, by the 
mouth of our father David thy servant didst say, Why 
did the Gentiles rage, etc. (Acts iv, 25). If we suppose 
Peter as sharing the popular view of the Jews, he would 
naturally think of the second psalm as being from David. 
If, on the other hand, we thiok that these words were com- 
municated to him by Divine revelation, then we must as- 
sign the second psalm to David, altho it is not so assigned 
in the Hebrew text,and bears the marks of a late origin. 
There is an instance of misquotation by Matthew (xxvii,9) 
where he cites a passage from Zechariah (xi, 12, 13) as being 
from Jeremiah. Perhaps the allusion to the potter made 
him think of the eighteenth chapter of Jeremiah. Such a 
lapse of memory is entirely consistent with the theory of 
the Bible as a most divine and most human book; it is in- 
consistent with the theory that the Spirit of God guarded 
the inspired writers from all such mistakes and lapses of 
memory. From this point of view the critics do not look 
upon the quotations from the second part of Isaiah, woich 
are men! ioned as spoken by Isaiah, the prophet, as inspired 
testimony with reference to the authorship of Isaiah. The 
Divine Spirit could bave given tbe sacred writers posi- 
tive knowledge regarding these poiats, but their message 
need not be less iospired if they conveyed the popular 
language and impressions of the times regarding the au- 
thorship of all the chapters which are grouped with the 
Isaianic collection of prophecies 

According to the testimony of the inspired writer, Peter 
was “ filled with the Holy Ghost’’; and yet this fact did not 
remove those peculiarities from him and from Jobn which 
left the impression on the learned rulers of the people that 
they were ignorant and unlearned. It is written: ‘* Now 
when they beheld the boldness of Peter and John, and had 
perceived that they were uolearned and ignorant men, 
they took knowledge of them that they bad been with 
Jesus” (Acts iv, 13). The Holy Ghost made use of men 
to whom it did not impart literary skill, or critical power, 
or scientific knowledge, or historic accuracy beyond the 
men of their time, just as the Holy Ghost wonderfully used 
John Bunyan without making him a learned man, and 
uses Dwight L. Moody without making him perfect in 
grammar. Would it be legitimate for us to argue that 
Dwight L. Moody’s grammar is always perfect because he 
is evidently used of the Holy Spirit? ‘To goa step further, 
Shall we say that because Christ, in quoting the Penta- 
teuch, always quotes Moses as the author of these state- 
ments, that therefore, by nature of the deity that resided 
in him, he gave the Jews of his time divine testimony as to 
the authorship of the passages in question. Let us sup- 
pose a case. Gesenius’s Grammar has passed through 
twelve editions since the death of the author, or twenty- 
five in all. While the plan and stvle of treatment is much 
the same, very great changes and additions have been 
made, so there is more that is new than is vld. By means 
of comparison of the last edition of Gesenius with the edi- 
tions by Rédiger and Kautzsch I might determine which 
parts belonged to each. Suppose I have a discussion with 
my students who simply know the last edition of this com- 


‘posite book as Gesenius’s Grammar. They quote the 


grammar against me as Gesenius says soandso. Their 
authority is a grammar which bears the name of Gese- 
nius. Now should I enter into a disquisition with them 
and tell them that Gesenius was not the author of the 
statements quoted, or should | simply quote the grammar 
which they know as Gesenius’s? I[ certainly might say 
Gesenius is authority for such and such a statement with- 
out any dishonesty. Now when the Jews quoted Moses to 
Christ, even if we were to suppose a composite origin of 
the Pentateuch, and that by virtue of his omniscience he 
knew the true state of the case. are we to suppose that in- 
stead of quoting the book known as Moses against them he 
quoted the name of Moses against them? He would, in 
such a case, be acting entirely in accordance with a princi- 
ple of his life not to briog on any unnecessary conflict. He 
was at the farthest remove from the minute methods of the 
Pharisees when he said: ‘‘ Tithe mint and anis and cummin 
and have left undone the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, and mercy, and faith.’’ If then we are to sup- 
pose that the God-man thought of any such questions, 
which were so far removed from his time, we cannot sup- 
pose that he would allude to them, when by so doing he 
would simply divert the minds of his hearers by such 
pedantry from the course of his argument and teaching, 
and would put a serious obstacle in the way of his minis: 
try. The men of his time were certainly not able to bear 
any higher criticism. 

THE ALLEGED TESTIMONY OF CHRIST NOT CONOLUSIVE. 

This being the case, questions of authorship are not to 
be determined by the so-called testimony of Christ and his 
Apostles any more than they would say: ‘“‘Such a passage 
was not written by Moses at all, but became a law in the 
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code which bears his name.” Was that the purpose for which 
Christ came, to enter into questions of criticism which his 
age could not understand? Any such assertions would 
have raised insuperable difficulties if they had not led to 
his being stoned. He was not deceiving the people at all by 
quoting the writings which they knew. The original his- 
torical grammatical interpretation of a passage is to be 
determined by the turn given it by New Testament writers, 

My conclusion at this point is the same as before, that if 
the second part of Isaiah is from a different author than 
the first it is as good Scripture. Its authority as Scripture 
does not depend upon its having been written by Isaiah, 
but upon its belonging to the collection of Scripture, which 
grew up ia the Jewish Church and which was recognized 
a3 such by that Church and by Christ and his Apostles. 

We may pass by the question regarding the composite 
authorship of Zechariah since it involves the same princi- 
ples as those with respect to the authorship of Isaiah. 

We come now to consider certain books in the Hagio- 
grapha, 

TRE AGE AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE PSALMS. 


The critics claim that the age of the Psalms must be 
determined on internal grounds, and that the titles are 
not to be accepted unless they represent the situation from 
which a given psalm arose. They call attention to the fact 
that the versions are very free in their treatment of the 
titles. The Massoretic Hebrew text assigns seventy-three 
psalms to David; the Septuagint text assigns to him 
eighty three. There are forty-seven which are anonymous. 
lt is not the consensus of Criticism that any considerable 
number of the psalms rose in the time of the Maccabees, 
altho Calvin suggests this alternative regarding the sev- 
enty-fourth and the eighty-ninth. While the Psalter un- 
doubtedly was begun in the time of David, it doubtless 
passed through several editions before it reached the 
form in which we now have it. No one can hold 
that it is any the less Scripture on this account be- 
cause it contains much anonymous material, and we do 
not know who edited it. The tendency to connect such a 
work, in the time of the Apostles, with a great name, ap- 
pears in the citation of the psalms as David; and later, as 
we have seen, they were said in the Talmud to have been 
written by David, with the c)-operation of the ten elders. 
It is quite possible that some of the old psaims were 
tinkered to suit the circumstances of later times in Jewish 
history, just as editors of modern hymn books tinker 
hymns. Perhaps the fifty-first psalm, which seems to 
have come from the heart of King David, is an example of 
this, for it closes with the petition, ‘‘ Build thou the walls 
of Jerusalem,” which seems to have come from the time of 
the exile, and which may well have been added to an old 
psalm. We have examples of the repetition and combina- 
tion of old psalms in new relations—e.g., the fourteenth 
and fifty-third are essentially the same, the seventieth is 
composed of verses 13-17 of the fortieth; Ps. eviii, ex- 
cept one introductory verse, is acombination of a part of 
Ps lviiandlx. It is clear enough that the claim of the 
Pralter as Scripture does not rest upon its authorship, or 
that the psalms of which it is composed have remained the 
game as when they were first penned, but upon the fact 
that it was a product of the Jewish Church, to whom was 
delegated the authorship and guardianship of the Scrip- 
tures. 


THE BOOK OF JOB NOT BY JOB. 


Criticism does not disprove the existence of a man by the 
name of Job, who suffered great afflictions; but it is essen- 
tially unanimous in the verdict that this book is a product 
of the wisdom literature, which began with the time of 
Solomon, altho many consider the book a product of the 
post-exilic period. It is held that the events and the ad- 
dresses narrated are as dramatic in their arrangement as 
those of King Richard Third, or of Hamlet, not that any 
considerable number maintain that Job was designed for 
theatrical representation, but that the speeches and 
arrangement are essentially dramatic and were so com- 
posed and arranged to elucidate the great question, why 
the righteous suffer. The consensus of Criticism is that 
Job is as truly fictitious as the parable of the Prophet 
Nathan about the ewe lamb (Il Sam. xii, 1-6), and of Christ 
about the rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvi, 20-31), Many in- 
terpreters have held that it is the oldest book in the Bible. 
The Talmud assigns it to Moses—undoubtedly because of 
its patriarchal cast and as it presents no trace of the 
Mosaic legislation. But the traditions of the Talmud are 
valueless except as sustained by other evidence. We find, 
according to the Talmud, the Rabbis debating the question 
of the time when the book was written. Some place it in 
the time of Jacob, some in the time of David on account 
of the fancied connection between the beauty of Job’s 
daughters in bis latter estate and the allusion to the beau- 
tiful virgins, among whom a concubine was sought for 
David in his last illness. But this same connection of 
ideas leads another Rabbi to think that the book was com- 
posed in the time of Ahasuerus, because after Vasbti was 
rejected search was made among the most beautiful vir- 
gins in the land; while another Rabbi claims that Job did 
bot exist, and was not created, but was a parable. What- 
ever may be proved regarding Job, its claim as Scripture 
does not rest upon its authorship by Moses or upon tne as- 
sumption that we have in it exact history and verbatim 
report of all the speeches of Job and his friends, including 
those which are assigned to Jehovah. ‘There is no reason 
resulting from an ¢xamination of the Scriptures, why Job 
regarded as a product of the wisdom literature, whether 
we consider it as history or as fiction dramatized, should 
not be used by the Divine Spirit as the medium of inspired 
teaching. 


SOLOMON'S SONG NOT BY SOLOMON. 


I mention Solomon's Song in thesame connection. Does 
the claim to this book as Scripture rest upon the establish- 
ment of its authorship by Solomon, who became one of the 
greatest sensualists of ancient times, and whose life seems 
to have gone out in darkness? The traditional view of this 
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book is that it is an allegory, which, according to the an- 
cient Jews, represented the relation between Jehovah and 
Israel, and according to the Church fathers the relation be- 
tween Christ and his Church. Both in the Old and the 
New Testament we find the relation between God and his 
people represented by marriage. But in Solomon’s Song 
there is not even a hint of this. The name of God is not 
once mentioned, escept in place of an adjective to indicate 
greatness (Cant. viii, 6). The mysties who have found de- 
light in this Song have only been able todo so as they 
etherealized it, and made the words suggest something 
quite different from their literal meaning. Now modern 
criticism comes denying the authorship by Solomon and 
the allegorical interpretation. It admits that in this Song 
we have the pearl of Hebrew poetry, but claims that as in 
Job we have the test of a righteous man, so here we have 
the test of a virtuous maiden exposed to all the blandish- 
ments of the must powerful and voluptuous monarch of 
ancient Israel, abetted by the women of his harem But 
all in vain; this maiden remains true to her shepherd 
lover; not an immodest word escapes her lips. Finally she 
is united to him. 

Be itso. Js the Book not Scripture? Is the preservation 
of a maiden’s virtue, when beset by wealth and power, a 
subject not worthy of divine inspiration? 1s the lesson of 
fidelity to love, even in poverty, wien luxury might be had 
by dishonor in the palace, of no value in this world, where 
virtue and unsordid love are bright jewels? In any case it 
is a question of fact. On this iaterpretation the book may 
be regarded as atype of the constancy of the Church to 
Christ in the midsv of the seductions of an evil world. 

The Book of Proverbs is, according to its own testimony, 
of a composite character. The Talmud assigns it all to 
Solomon, but its claim as Scripture rests upon higher 
grounds than its composition by that famous backslider. 


EOOLESIASTES NOT BY SOLOMON, 


The ordinary view of Ecclesiastes is that it was com- 
posed by Solomon in his old age when he had tasted every 
cup of pleasure only to cry, ‘“‘ Vanity of vanities, saith the 
preacher, all is vanity.”’ The situation seems on the first 
blush to correspond well to that of Solomon. But the con- 
sensus of Criticism claims, oninternal grounds ofa linguis- 
tic and historical character, that this book is a late product 
of Hebrew literature. ‘Lhe introduction is peculiar. The 
name of Solomon is not used in it once. The author is 
called, in the first verse of the first chapter, Kobeleth, Son 
of David, Kingin Jerusalem. In the twelfth he says: ‘I, 
Kebeleth, was King over Israel in Jerusalem.” There are 
two ways of looking at these headings, either as the addi- 
tion of an editor or as the work of tbe author. They could 
be entirely removed without disturbing the connection or 
their loss being felt. But, as Delitzsch himself has iotii- 
cated, if they were composed by the author the very use of 
the word Kobeleth as his designation calls attention to the 
fact that Solomon was not literally the author. 

Criticism points out that Ecclesiastes is a pessimistic 
book. There are two voices at least in the book. Mavya 
sensualist and pleasure lover has found proof texts in this 
book for his epicureanism without remembering that the 
sum of it is contained in the last chapter: ‘** Remember 
also thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” “Fear God 
and keep his commandments, for this is the whole duty of 
man.’ It is a terrible abuse of Scripture when the worldly 
Christian quotes: *‘ There is nothing better for a man than 
that he should eat and drink, and make his soul enjoy good 
in his labor’ (Kccles. ii, 24). But, on the other hand, the 
type of Christianity which adopts as its motto, ‘‘ Vanity 
of vanities, saith the preacher; vanity of vanities, all is van- 
ity’’ is likely to estrange young people from the church. 
lt is different from our Lord’s teaching about self-denial 
and cross-bearing. If we are so sad and austere in our 
religion that we have no sympathy for the merry glee of 
children and the innocent pleasures of youth, if we sur- 
round ourselves with an atmosphere of gloom and the 
grave we dry up some of the sweetest springs of existence: 
and yet some Christians have the spirit of Ecclesiastes 
rather than of the New Testament. We accept Ecclesias- 
tes as Scripture, pot because Kobeleth is called the son of 
David, but because it stands in the Old Testa nent Canon. 
Read in New Testament light and with New Testament 
discernment, it has its use. Read without this discern- 
ment, as if every utterance were the voice of God, with no 
discrimination between the voices, it will encourage the 
voluptuary on the one hand and the despondent Christian 
who sees no good in this life on the other. 


THE TWO VIEWS CONCERNING CHRONICLES. 


There are two views of Chronicles: one is, that in it we 
have an ‘account of the history of Israel from the priest- 
ly ‘standpoint, accurate in every detail; the other, that 
the great divergences which we find between this book 
and between Samuel and Kings is because the object- 
ive facts of history have been modified from the sub- 
jective standpoint of the author, who lived long after the 
building of the second temple. So that Chronicles in this 
regard, instead of presenting ecclesiastical history as it 
was in the time of David and Hezekiah, really mirrors the 
condition of things in the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. Colenso and others have argued that in this rep- 
resentation of history there was a deliberate effort to de- 
ceive. “There is no evidence of this sort. Indeed, the Book 
of Chronicles furnishes some new details which are impor- 
tant for history. The whole question as to the degree in 
which the subjectivity of the author is manifest in this 
book depends upon the theory held respectiog the origin of 
the hierarchy presented to us in the middle books of the 
Peotateuch. Never, except in the middle books of the Pen, 
tateuch, in one chapter of Joshua (xxi), once in Judges (xx, 
28), and in the Chronicles are the priests spoken of as the 
sons of Aaron. The Book of Chronicles breathes the spirit 
of the so-called Priests’ Code; Judges, Samuel and Kings, 
with the insignificant exceptions, breathe the spirit of the 
so-called Jehovistic and Deuteronomic writings. 


writing the history of Judah from a priestly standpoint 
and with an honest intent, was moved of set purpose to 
omit David’s adultery, striking it out from the record 
(compare the Revised Version of I Chron. xx, with the cor- 
responding passages of II Samuel, as given in the margin), 
and Solomon’s idolatry, and by an anachronism to connect 
the usages of his own time with the founder of the Messi- 
anic kingdom, not from any design to change the complex- 
ion of history, but because it had these colors in his eyes— 
shall we say that such a book cannot be Scripture ? that 
because it is not scientific and accurate history in every 
detail it cannot fulfill the purpose of Scripture ? 


THE BOOK OF DANIEL A LATE PRODUCTION. 


The last book belonging to the third division which I 
shall mention is that ef Daniel. The consentient voice of 
Criticism is inclined to date the present form of the book 
from the time of the Maccabees; Delitzsch assigns it to the 
year 168 B.c. Lenormant has argued for the genuine Bab- 
ylonian coloring of the first six chapters; but Delitzsch 
claims that the book as a whole has grown up from the 
terrible persecutions in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
it is true that this view is opposed to the ordinary theory 
of the conclusion of the Old Testament canon in the time 
of Artaxerxes. But there is no historical record of the 
closing of the canon at that early date by any decree of 
council, 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY NOT TRUSTWORTHY. 


Now the result of our discussion is this: The Old Testa- 
ment, in the view of the critics, cannot be considered infal- 
lible, nor can the traditions regarding its authorship and 
the time when different books were composed be consid 
ered trustworthy when in conflict with other evidence. 
Neither the testimony of the Talmud, nor even of the New 
Testament, is regarded as final in this matter. Such a 
conclusion is very disappointing. It is naturally our de- 
sire to feel that the form of revelation is absolutely per- 
fect, that the ultimate science and history of the bible will 
be found to be exact, and that each prediction down to the 
minutest details will have an exact fulfillment. This is 
naturally our theory regarding Scripture; but here as 
everywhere else it is a question of fact. After starting 
with the presupposition of the supernatural and the mirac- 
ulous, we cannot adopt canons of criticism in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture which would be considered as evasions, 
subterfuges and apologies in the treatment of apy other 
book. 


WHAT REMAINS THAT OAN BE MAINTAINED. 


There are certain things on which we can insist whatever 
the results of criticism may be: 

1. That God had a chosen people who were to be the me 
diators through whom the written and the living Word 
were to come. 

2. Any Old Testament book is Scripture which bears the 
imprimatur of that people in their own land, and of Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles. 

3. We have no historical reason to exclude from such a 
canon any book contained in the Old Testament. 

4. No essential doctrine of the evangelical system is elim- 
inated. Some doctrines may be modified. ‘The doctrire of 
a verbal inspiration cannot be maintained. Indeed, it is 
not easy to see how it could be maintained consistently with 
the older view of Scripture. The doctrine of vicarious sac- 
rifice cannot be touched even should it be proved, as it 
cannot be, that this doctrine first appears in the Priests’ 
Code, for the Priests’ Code bears the imprimatur of the 
Jews, of Christ and his Apostles. If it be a fact, altho it 
cannot be proved, that the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice 
was not brought out in its clearness before the Babylonian 
exile, it does not follow at all that this doctrine was not 
divinely revealed. For it is a law of revelation that some 
of the most important doctrines are clearly set forth last, 
It is idle, then, to speak of such a doctrine as the invention 
of Jewish scribes after the exile. 


THE DIVINE CHARACTER OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


If we accept the views of the medern critics regarding 
the origin of the Old Testament as correct, so far as the 
evidence may seem overwhelming, we do not thereby rob 
the Scriptures of their divine character. We are simply 
forced to admit that God in giving his revelation has re- 
garded human limitations more than we supposed, that he 
spoke to his people in each age, that thus they were in 
training and were better fitted to publish his truth. While 
these truths given in measure, as his people were able to 
hear them, were infinitely above those recognized by other 
peoples, the methods of transmission were not totally dif- 
ferent from those known to other peoples. Literary and 
historical methods were much thesame. Altho there is no 
reason to doubt that there was entire honesty of purpose, 
itcannot be proved that we have in the Old Testament such 
accuracy in all details as we might expect at the present 
time. Nor are we to think that we honor God’s Word by 
denying that the Divine Spirit has made use of poetry and 
fiction in teaching spiritual lessons. 

The Bible is its own best interpreter. Everything must 
be judged by the standard of the Gospel and of the New 
Testament. Judged by this standard, much in the Old 
Testament will be seen to have been dispensatéonal and 
preparatory. 

Doubtless questions of criticism occupy too much atten- 
tion. So far as Criticism is regarded as a weapon for break- 
ing down the doctrines of the evangelical system it is 
wielded by enemies or mistaken friends. 

There is a large number in Germany, mostly pupils of 
Ritschl, of whom Kaftan, of Berlin, may be considered a 
type, who are looking fora new reformation and a new 
theology. It cannot be said that any positive progress has 
be made in this direction. 

It is certain that there can only be a Church in the New 
Testament sense as it holds on to the God-man Christ 
Jesus, and as it makes the record of the God-man in the 
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REAL HIGHER CRITICISM. 


BY PROF. HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D. 








For a hundred years in Germany Higher Criticisin has 
been the self-chosen designation of a school of writers on 
the whole Bible, who are characterized by the same funda- 
mental views, tho they have differed in particulars. Some 
of this school prefer now “historical” or *‘modern” to 
higher, but long use has established the technical meaning 
of the term, just as history has established the meaning of 
“Catholic,” in Western Europe, to designate only the 
Roman Church. To be in any true, historical sense a 
higher critic, one must be guided by its fundamental views 
and accept its general results. 

This Criticism has been most prolific in published works on 
the whole Bible. It will be possible to give only an ou‘ line 
of its methods, principles and results. For, on only asma)l 
part of the Higher Criticism—the Pentateuch question 
—Dr. Delitzsch has warned us, it “is so vast, many-sided 
and involved, that it will remain an esoteric scientific ques 
tion, in which only few, even among theologians, are fitied 
to make themselves at home and competent to give an 
opinion”; and then immediately offers himself as one of 
the “‘few,even among theologians.” After more than 
thirty years’ intimacy with the Criticism, I prefer that it 
should give its own definitions and state its own principles 
and results. And it is a solid satisfaction in controversy to 
tind sturdy opponents, who are friends in everything but 
our antagonistic views, who are careful in speech and mean 
what they say, and whose recognition of the rights of 
others is commensurate with their learning, from whose 
writings I take my proofs. 


HIGHER ORITIOISM’S DEFINITION OF ITSELF. 


No one acquaicted with the literature of this Criticism 
will deny the present leadership and representative charac- 
ter of Dr. Kuenen, of Leyden, whose works for thirty years 
have been the greaiest glory of that party in Europe. Nor 
will any one acquainted with the literature of this Criti- 
cism in our land deny that Dr. Toy, of Harvard, has, more 
fully and faithfully than any other, sta ed and justified 
the principles and results which alone are acknowledged 
by that party in Europe. Both of these learned men pro- 
fess to represent the same fundamental views held by the 
leaders of Higher Criticism—Eichhorn, DeW ette, Gesenius, 
Vatke, George, Tuch, Knobel, Ewald, Hupfeld, Noeldeke, 
Reuss, Schrader, Graf, Kayser, Dillmann, Wellhausen, 
Kautsch, Stade, Smend, Budde, Giesebrecht, and others. 

This patent fact Dr. Kuenen truthfully asserts in his 
‘Hexateuch”’ (i.¢., Pentateuch and Joshua), 1886, p. x1: 


“In setting forth in this treatise for the first time its complete and 
systematic justification, I am no longer advocating a [critical] heresy, 
but am expounding the received view of European critical scholar- 
ship. Those who dissent from it may still appeal to names which 
command universal respect; but they can no longer stake their case 
on the ‘ consensus criticorum,’ which has at last decided itself against 
them.” 


And [ will add that it is capable of mathematical demon- 
stration that for a century the large majority of Protestant 
theological professors in the European universities have 
been unanimous in regarding the Bible as the product of 
“natural development alone.’’ On this the consensus 
criticorum is more decided than on any other point. 

A short survey of this Criticism on the Pentateuch and 
Prophets will sufficiently exemplify it on the whole Bible. 

Definition.—The historical critic ‘‘can but give us his 
own personal interpretations of the image reflected in his 
mind; so that almost everything depends upon his own 
qualifications and the constitution of his own mind. I[f no 
congeniakity of spirit fits him to interpret the reality he 
ean scarcely fail to caricature it.”” (italics mine )—Kue- 
nen, on ‘‘ Critical Method,’’ Modern Rev., 1880, p 469. *“We 
define historical [Higher] Criticism as the attempt to 
find a hypothesis that accounts for the documents, and, if 
several such hypotheses present themselves, the selection 
of the one which appears on comparison to have the great- 
est probability inits favor.” (Ibid, p. 686). 

Their Method.—The means employed by the Criticism is 
“scientific exegesis,” whose “ method, like that of all sci- 
ences, has been perfected and developed in the course of 
ages, and now stands as firmasarock. This method is 
imperative upon all who practice it.”’ Its ‘- rules of sound 
exposition are universally recognized, and are, from their 
nature, indisputable ”’ (‘‘ Prophets,”’ pp. 465, 544). 


THE RESULTS OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


Their Results —The application of the method brings the 
following results as to the Hexateuch: 


**The character of the legislation as a whole isin absolute contra. 
diction with the setting in which the Hexateuch puts it” (Hexateuch, 
p. 19). “The representation of Moses as a law-giver, given in the 
Hexateuch itself, is, therefore, contradicted rather than confirmed 
by the form. of the legislation. With respect te the tradition which 
makes him the actual writer of the whole Tora [Pentateuch] we must 
express ourselves much more strongly. It is absolutely excluded by 
the difference of form between the several codes,” (p. 28). 

“ There can be no question, therefore, that if we place ourselves at 
the point of view of the Hexateuch itself we are justified in regarding 
the ordinances of Exodus to Deuteronomy as the several parts of a 
single body of legislation, and comparing them one with another as 
such. The comparison will often reveal important differences, nay, 
irreconcilable contradictions” (p. 24). 

“ When they come to be written down the legends are worked up iD 
one way by one writer and in another by another, according to the 
point of view and purpose of each respectively, so as often to be nota- 
bly modified or even completely transformed. That the narratives of 
the Hexateuch have shared this fate appears in the first place from 
toeir mutual contradictions” (p. 38). 

“The evidence furnished by the conflicting character of the narra- 
tives ef the Hexateuch and their differences of form is confirmed by 
their contenta.” “ Their representations, to put it in a word, are 
utterly unhistorical, and, therefore, cannot have been committed to 
writing until centuries after Moses and Joshua” (p. 42). ; 

“The representations in the later books of the Hexateuch simply 
defy the conditions of space and time to which every event is subject; 





Scriptures its rule of faith and practice. 





and by which, therefore, every narrative may be tested. The exo 
dus, the wandering, the passage of the Jordan and the settlement 1D 
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vanaan, as they are described in the Hexatench, simply could not 
have nappened ” (p. 43). 

“3 it not Obvious that the narrators had never once thought of all 
tals and regarded it as the simpleat matter in the world te accomplish 
things whic, im point of fact, dre absolutely impossible within the 
limita of space and time which tney themselves assign?” 

“I]t is not too Much to say that the represeatation of all this given in 
the Hexateuch is absurd ” (p. 46). 

“The representations of the Hexateuch, as they stand, cam only be 
regarded asthe products of ages long after Moses and Joshua when 
the true course of events was almost forgotten, and genuine historical 
reminiscences could only be preserved by having a place assigned 
them in a fictetious framework, p. 48” ({valics mine). 


Numbers is “a fictitious narrative” (p. 94). 


“ The representation of the Mosaic times and of the settlement in 
Canaan which the Hexateuch gives us is, as a whole, contradicted by 
the veritable history” (p. 192). 


Deuteronomy is “ a literary fiction’’ (p. 219). 


“ The clear indicatioas of diversity of authorship furnished by these 
conflicting representations would lead us a priori to expect linguistic 
evidence of a corresponding nature. Nor is our expectation de- 
ceived; each of the divergent accounts has its distinctive language 
and characteristic turns of speech and style” (p. 41). 


Moses —Dr. Toy, agreeing with Dr. Kuenen (Hexateuch, 
p 244), says: 

“If he (Moses) wrote agy commandments the record has been 
lost.” “af we cannot suppose that the Pentateuch is correct history, 
then we do not know precisely what Moses did for his people” (** Rel. 
of Israel,” p. 25). 

“The Israelites were hardly civilized before the time of Samuel 
and David (é. e. 1000 B. c.], and not ready to write books for a century 
or two later.” “The Israelites were not accustomed to writing in 
those early days” (pp. 52, 53). 


From Astruc to the present the discovery of documents 
oa the Pentateuch has been based solely on these contra- 
dictions of laws, time, place, circumstance, language (tho 
this is secondary); no other proof has ever been offered. 
Dr. Kuenen concludes that at least seventeen writers 
(Wellhausen makes twenty two writers) living between 
900 and 450 B c., had part in composing our present Penta- 
teuch, which may be divided into four main documents, 
marked D, E, J, P, mixed together iz great confusion, and 
now with great difficulty partly disentangled (Hex., pp. 
63, 140, 248, 315, 317). 

Date.—“ in the third century B.c. the Hexateuch, as we 
know it, was in existence” (p. 314), 

Evolution of Religion.—Dr. Kuenen says that the evolu- 
tion of religion ia Israel asserted by the Higher Criticism 
is purely imaginary and designed to fit the supposed docu- 
ments. He justifies this procedure by saying that it is the 
only recourse if one does not accept the history given in the 
Old Testament (Theol. Tijdschrift, 1888, p. 34; Rev. d. 
U' Hist. d. Hel., 1888, p. 113; Dillmann, Num, p, 597). 

Old Testament Prophecy. 


“ We proceed to pass judgment upon the doctrine of the prophets 
regarding Yahveh’s rewards and punishments. While payiug hom- 
age to the earnestness of the prophets’ conception of the righteous- 
ness of Yahveh, we must positively deny its truth” (Prophets, p. 354.) 

“The representations of ihe prophets and prophecy in the narra- 
tives of the Old Testament is not historical” (p. 404), 

“The priestly and prophetical historians agree in this, that history is 
for them a means, not an end; and that they thus have no scruple in 
allowing their own convictions and wishes to exerci:e an influence on 
their representations of the past” (p. 436). 

“The prophets therefore trod a beaten path when they gave free 
reins to their belief, and used history asa venicle for their own ideas.” 
“ Israelitish prophecy itself, especially the labor which it bestows on 
the history of Israel, fully explains the descriptions which we could 
not allow to be regarded as reality” (p. 444). ** The Israelitish prophet 
isan unique phenomenon in history. It does not disown its human 
erigin ; that is borne witness to both by its gradual ripening and by 
many imperfections which cleave to it. Every attempt to derive it 
directly and immediately from God must therefore fail ” (p. 591). 


New Testament Prophecy: 


“Its (New Testament’s) judgment concerning the origin and nature 
of the prophetival expectations, and concerning their relation to the 
historical reality, may be regarded as diametrically opposed to ours” 
(p. 448). 

“When we compare Christianity as it presents itself to us in the 
Founder and in the first preacher of his Gospel, with the predictions 
of the Old Testament, it becomes at once evident that they do not 
agree fully and literally. There is no similarity and conformity be- 
tween prophecy and issue ” (p. 499). 

“We mast either cast aside as worthless our dearly bought scientific 
method, or must forever cease to acknowledge the authority of the 
New Testament in the domain of the exegesis of the Old. Without 
hesitation we choose the latter” (p. 487). 

“The New Testament Christ is another than the Messian of the 
Old’*Testament ” (p. 51). 

“Inthe estimation of his contemporaries and earliest disciples 
Jesus Was a prophet, pre-eminently the prophet” (p. 515). 

“They (i. ¢.,Jesus and the New Testament writers), found in 
Scripture what itdid not contain, or what at most existed there in 
germ” (p. 544). 


FINAL RESULTS ON THE WHOLE BIBLE. 


“So long as we derive a separate part of Israel’s religious life di- 
rectly from God, and allow the supernatural or immediate revelation 
\o intervene in even one single point, so long also our view of the 
Whole continues to be incorrect, and we see ourselves necessitated to 
do violence to the well-authenticated contents of the historical docu- 
Ments. Itis the supposition of a natural development alone which 
accounts for all the pheaomena” (p. 585). 

“The critic dares to form a conception of Israel’s religious devel- 
opment totally different from that which, as any one may see, is set 
forth inthe Old Testament, and to sketeh pr e Chri ity in 
lines which even the acutest reader cannot recognize in the New” 
(Mod, Rev., 1880, p. 463.) 





WHY NOT. 


Some points need to be noticed before the main objec- 
tions to this criticism are given. Every mav, with the open 
Bible before him, has the same right, duty and responsi- 
bility to reach his own conclusions about the Bible. This 
responsibility he can neither escape nor transfer. As Jesus 
was brought before Pilate for his final decisious, the open 
Bible is laid before eacti one of us. The world has set its 





stamp of contempt on Pilate’s recreancy to his confessed 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


duty io order to please the multitude, tho that multitude 
was composed of the most learned men of the State. 

Higher criticism constantly assumes that all the science 
of criticism is on their side. But all the really scientific 
means of criticism are the common: possession of all well- 
trained scholars. The “rules of sound exposition are uni- 
versally recognized and are from their nature indisputa- 
ble.” There is and can be nothing exclusive about these 
means. Scientific criticism, scientific exegesis, as pertain- 
ing to Higher Criticism alone, can only signify the means 
of criticism common to all scholars plus the fundamental 
principle, “ natural development alone.” 

Anotner assumption of this school is that their opponents 
are the slaves of tradition, branded upon them by Church 
or teacher, or for want of free and fair inquiry and 
acquaintance with Higher Criticism. They cannot imagine 
that one mentally and tiaditionally free and intimately 
acquainted with Higher Criticism could possibly reach a 
conclusion opposite of theirs sut I am so fortunate as to 
krow a large number, and believe myself to belong among 
them. 


ONE OF THE ASSUMPTIONS OF HIGHER ORITICISM. 


Another assumption is that they have the final conscn 
sus criticorum, that is, the majority of critics with them. 
Dr. Kuenen states the real fact, as far as [ koow it, that 
whatever critical consent about the Bible there is ia 
European uviversities is with the party represested by 
him Thisclaim of the majority of critics in Europe is 
used in our land to.frightea the ignorant and fearful. 
What is really meant is that all ora majority of the pro- 
fessors in Protestaot theological chairs in Kurope agree in 
certaiu views. Grant that they number 200 (tho they do 
not) aod staud in the front rank of the worid’s learniog. 
There is also another consent aod majority of critics. To- 
day there are many more than a thousand of the world’s 
best traiued and most learned scholars of the Bible—Swedes, 
Norwegians, Germaos, Swiss, Hollanders, Evglish, Irish, 
Scotch, American—learned ia Hebrew, Greek, Latin and 
many other tongues, who have given their lives to the 
daily agony of heathenism, to minute critical study and 
translation of the Bible into heathen tongues, and to com- 
mending the Bible to the heathen. If congeniality of spirit 
is the first requisite of the critic, as Ur. Kuenen says, can we 
doubt that these men have the first requisite as well as 
they have the learning? Does any one doubt what is the 
consent of crities in this world-wide university of missioo- 
aries? If Higher Criticism’s appeal to numbers is valid, it 
would reverse and settle the whole question right off, 


REASONS FOR REJECTING THE APPEAL TO NUMBERS. 


Standing, for this argument, on the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Higher Cri’ icism, ‘“‘natural development alone,’’ I 
am compelled to reject it for the following reasons: 


BIGHER ORITICISM IS UNSCIENTIFIC. 


1. Its method, so far as it is peculiar to Higher Criticism, 
and not the science common to all intelligent, trained 
scholars, is no‘ scientific, but whelly subjective, pertaining 
to the critic’s consciousness. They see contradictions, im- 
possibilities, absurditi-s, which, they say, ‘‘even the acutest 
reader cannot recognize,”’ and I agree with them there, for, 
after studying their works with an opea mind for many 
ycars, [ canuot s-e oue apparent where they find hundreds 
of real contradictions. ‘heir contradictions, imr ossibili- 
ies, absurdities (i.e. miracles), cover the Bible from Gene- 
sis to Revelation by hundreds, and increase with every 
nascent Higher Critic. re 

This method is peculiar in being applied to the Bible 
only, and is at war with the method of all other historical 
invest'ga’ iops, (De Harlez, P. S. B. A., March, 1891). That 
method is perfectly simple, as stated by one of its best 
represeotatives, Von Sybe:: “* To test the narrators by their 
character, and the facts by their counection in time and 
place, and in the chain of cause and effect.” But Higher 
Criticism rejects the assigned, and puts in their place 
imaginary, impersonal acd characterless narrators (D. E. 
J. P. R.), and confessedly transposes the facts trom their 
assigned connection in time and place and in the assigned 
chain of cause and effect. In the Bible God is asserted to 
be the priocipal narrator. Egyptology and Assyriology 
have risen up from the dust and the dead to show us that 
the facts would not have been out of time or place as they 
are narrated. The wonderful effects recorded in the Bible 
are by it assigned to a competent, sufficient cause, to God 
himself. It cannot be denied that Omnipo‘ence could 
work such miracles, if it saw fit. The narrative, then, can- 
not be discredited by those universal tests of historical 
criticism. Higher Criticism reaches its endjby denying that 
God does work miracles, or intervene directly in the afiairs 
of men. But this is utterly beyond the competence of 
criticism to decide. This is not historical criticism, but 
the appiication to the Bible of the materialistic philoso 


phy. 


IT MAKES GREATER DIFFICULTIES THAN IT SOLVES. 


2. Higher criticism brings us to far greater difficulties 
than it proposes to solve It proposes to show us, by natu- 
ral development alone, how the Kible was compiled asa 
sacred book of the Hebrews, to teach * etbical monothe- 
ism ’’ and ‘oneness with God in spirit,” and it presents that 
book to us, not only in its externals or non essentials, but 
everywhere, in its heart and bones and marrow, a network 
of utter contradictions, impossibilities, falsehoods and mis- 
takes The only way by which ethical monotheism and 
oneness with Godin spirit could be extract«d from such a 
mixture is by a further contradiction. 

This criticism asks us to believe that the Bible was com- 
piled in a way that no other sacred book of ancient nations 
was compiled; but according to its principle of natural de- 
velopment the Bible ought to show its complete similarity 
in general to the genesis of the ‘‘Book of the Dead,” or the 
sacred books of China or India. Naville’s critical edition 
of the “ Book of the Dead,” formed from 77 MSS. of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, ¢. ¢., the centuries 
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preceding and contemporary with Moses, proves,beyond a 
doubt that the Egyptians did preserve their sacred texts, 
not without variations, but with the greatest care in their 
humerous copies. Maspero says: 


“ Most of the sacred books were composed before Menes [ié. e., be- 
fore 300) B.c.J],and have come to us without many interpolations” 
(Rev, d. VH.d., Rel., 1888, p. 259), 

“The sacred book sof Thoth rest upon primeval written traditions, 
and every change of the words: of the text was as vigorously exclu4- 
ed as the change of the ancient Egyptian form of the year ”( Brugsch, 
“Rel, u. Myth.,” Vol. 11, p. 13.) 


Erman says: 


“ This literature was made in an epoch tnat lies almost beyond our 
historical knowledge, and later ages did no more than pass it on” 
(Phil, Wochenschriftt, Oct., 1887.) (On Babylonia see Oppertet Me- 
nant Doc. Jurid.,” p. 5, Tiele, * Babyl. Assyr, Gte.,” p. 91, 118, et. al.) 


The assumption of the utter disregard of accuracy by 
Jewish priests and scribes in copying and working over 
their sacred texts is opposed to all that we know of con- 
temperary nations, of the Jews in all succeeding time, and 
is destitute of critical proof to the present hour, The whole 
weight of evidence to the present isin favor of at least as 
great care on the part of the Jews as on the part of con- 
temporary nations. 


IT OFFERS GREATER MIRAOLES THAN THOSE IT DENIES. 


8. This criticism devies the supernatural miracles in the 
Bible, but requires our faith in greater miracles than the 
Bible offers. Local color, beliefs, customs, numerous geo- 
graphical poiots rightly stated, are in all other historical 
investigations considered the most absolute test of contem- 
poraneousness. No error has ever been proved in any of 
these numerous points in the Pentateuch. Egyptian and 
Assyrian history aud archeology have curroborated most of 
them. Higher Criticism does not attempt to disprove them 
by contemporary history. It simply transposes the facts 
many hundreds of years in advance, and makes seventeen 
or tweoty-two authors then write these 500 pages about 
lor g antecedent times without ever making a mistake on 
these test points. We are also asked to believe that when 
literature had sunk to its lowest depths in Western Asia, 
and when the spirit of the Hebrews had sunk to willing 
slavery under a proud priesthood and spurious laws, that 
then the Psalms were composed and have remained the 
highest spiritual songs of spiritual men in all subsequent 
ages. But the fundamental miracle we are asked to be- 
lieve is seventeen or twenty-two authors having worked 
over and over ad libitum for 400 years their composite pro- 
duction of 500 pages; that 2,000 years afterward the words 
of each author can be differentiated from the others. 
Without these and many similar demands upon a robust 
credulity Higher Criticism could not exist. Avd when we 
add to these the open confession that Higher Criticism in- 
vents an evolution of religion to make a basis for its as- 
sumed documeats, and then treats this invention as an his- 
torical fact, we beg to be excused to the opposite pole; for 
thisimagiced evolution is denied by the monuments of the 
surrounding natioos 


“ The fundamental views on which the whole Egyptian doctrine of 
the gods was built remained untouched by time from primeval days, 
in which we can prove their existence, to the very latest, the first 
Christian centuries” (Brugsch, ** Rel. u. Myth,” VY. II, p. 739). 

“Fron pyramid times the doctrine taught at On appears to us as 
fully accepted by all Egyptians. The texts of the pyramids are for 
the greater part anterior to Menes; the ideas contained in them be- 
long to a much earlier age. They take us so far back in the past that 
I have no means of dating them except to say that they were already 
old 5,000 years before our era” (Maspero, Rev d. UH. d Rel., 1888, p. 
269; for similar in Babylonia, see Hommel, Babyl., Assyr., Gte., 1886, 
p. 265; Oppert et Menant, Doc, Jurid., p. 5; also Teile, Sayce, and 
many others.) . 


While, then, the original stock of the Semites in Baby- 
lonia and the Egyptians, reached the conception and state- 
ment of their fundamental doctrines in pre-historic times, 
the most religious and vigorous in mind and body of the 
Semites, the Israelites. we are told, did not reach their 
fundamental doctrine, ethical monotheism, till 4,000 er 5,000 
years afterward. On the basis of a natural development 
bas this view the slightest probability in its favor? What 
makes it all the worse is that fully half the Egyptologists 
and Assyriologists teach that ethical monotheism was 
reached in pre-historic times (Brugsch, Chabas, Grébaut, 
Lauth, Mariette, Pierret, Renouf, Robiou, De Rougé and 
others), and all teach that it was reached before the time 
of Moses. 

ITS HISTORY OF ISRAEL INCREDIBLE. 


4 The history of Israel which Higher Criticism formu- 
lates is simply incredible before the thousandfold counter 
procfs of the monuments of Babylonia aud Egypt. Of 
these sister sciences Higher Criticism takes the scantiest 
p¢ssible notice. They prove by monuments that a Semitic 
language, with beautifully made written characters, was 
fully developed long before 3000 B.c. But Higher Criticism 
says that the best of the Semites, the Israelites, did not 
learn to write for 2,000 years after that. They prove to us 
that Semitic art (of Tello), before 3000 B.c., was the best of 
all its ages, but Higher Criticism says that the best of the 
Semites were utter barbarians until taught by the Canaan- 
ites 2,000 years later. They prove to us the high civilization 
that reigned over Western Asia and Palestine and Egypt 
from 3000 B.c. to our era, but this Criticism puts and keeps 
these Israelites largely barbarians in the very eye of this 
high civilization. 


THE MORAL OCONRRADIOCTION PRESENTED BY IT. 


5. As morals are more important than mere knowing, so 
the objection to the moral contradiction presented by this 
Criticism overtops all others. This Criticism, by all its 
leaders, tells us that Jesus was and is our Master “in ‘the 
practical religious use of Scripture ” (Kuenen, “‘ Prophets,’’ 
p. 548); ‘‘our leader and model of religious experience” 
(Toy, ‘‘ Judaism and Christianity,” p. 485), whose “‘ controll- 
ing principle’ was “‘oneness with God in spirit.’’ (p, 418) ; 
who held “ the common conviction of all the writers of the 
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New Testament that the Old Testament is inspired of God, 
and is thus invested with divine authority. The remark 
made, as it were, in passing, in a passage in the fourth 
Gospel (John x, 35, Christ’s word), that “the Scripture 
cannot be broken,” is assented to by all the writers with- 
out distinction. In accordance with this they ascribe 
divine foreknowledge to the Israelitish prophets. And far 
indeed from limiting this foreknowledge to generalities, 
and thus depriving it of all its importance, they refer us 
repatedly to the agreement between specific prophetical 
utterances and single historical facts, and have no hesita- 
tion in declaring their convictions both that the prophet 
spoke of these specific facts, and that they, under God's 
direction, occurred ‘‘ia order that the word of the prophet 
might be fulfilled’ (‘“* Prophets,’’ p. 448). With these con- 
victions Jesus asserted that he *‘ came to fulfill the law and 
the prophets” as the great aim of his life and teaching 
But this ‘ riticism declares that this conviction of Jesus 
was fundamentally false, that Jesus did not understand 
** scientific exegesis,’’ and was ignorant of the true mean- 
ing as well as of the authors and date of the law and the 
prophets he said he came to fulfill (‘‘ Prophets,’’ pp. 448, 
487 ff., 544-8; Toy, “Quot.” p. xxviii ff.). For instance, 
Jesus (Matt. xix,5; Mark x, 7) believed and taught that 
God spoke the words in Gen. ii, 24 (Matt. xxii, 32); that God 
appeared to Moses according to Exod. iii, 6 (Matt. xv, 4; 
Mark vii, 10, etc.); that the Commandments were given by 
God to Moses (Matt. xxii, 37: Mark xii, 29; Luke x, 27); 
that Deut. vi, 4,5 and Lev. xix, 18 were the supreme com- 
mandments of God (Matt. xix, 7; Mark x, 5); that Moses 
wrote Deut. xxiv, 1 (Matt. iv, 4-10; Luke iv, 4-12); that 
Deut. vi, 13, 16; viii, 3, were the very words of God (John 
Vv, 38-46; x, 35); that the law was God’s Word; and that 
Moses left writings which were then in the hands of and 
read by the Jews, a.d that Moses wrote of Jesus (Mark xiv, 
18; Matt. xxii, 44, and parallel—Luke xxii, 37; iv, 18; Matt. 
xxiv, 15; xxvi, 31; x1, 10; |.uke xxiv, 25, 44 ff.). Jesus in- 
terpreted Psa. xli, 9; cx. 1; Isa. liii, 12; lxi, 1; Dan. vii, 27; 
Zech. xiii, 7; Mal. iii, 1, as specific prophecies of himself, 
and taught that the whole Old Testament spoke of him 
self; and (Matt. xi, 10) he interpreted Mal. iv, 5, as a spe 
cific prophecy of John the Baptist. But every one of these 
beliefs and teachings of Jesus were utterly false, as to God, 
as to man, as to prediction, as to fulfillment; for God never 
spoke a word of the Old Te-tameut or appeared to man, 
and Moses left no writings; there never was any supernat- 
ural prediction and never any supernatural fulfillment. 
“Christ is another than the Mes-iah of the Uld Testament.” 
Our master ‘“‘in the practical religious use of the Scrip- 
tures,’ ‘our lealer and model of religious experience,”’ 
yet always making prete sions to knowledge that were 
belied by notorious facts; always misinterpreting the law 
and the prophets that he came to fultill, yet alwaye requir 
ing implicit beli-f in his words on pain of God’s condemna 
tion, (John xii, 38.) Here isa moralco tradictioa a d mopn- 
strosity that is incredible on the simple showi. g of the 
Higher Criticism. Jo follow such a leaderin the * practi 
cal religious use of the Scriptures,’’ appears to me utterty 
unworthy of any intelligent, truth loving, candid man. 

The results of this digher Criticism are: a sacred book 
ot the Jews a d Christians, with all that it professes on its 
face to the acutest reader, proved false by swarming con- 
tradictions far within; greater difficulties than it proposes 
to solve; greater miracles thau those it denies; a hi-tory con 
tradicted by all coatemporaneous history; the most as- 
tounding moral coutradictiou that has ever appeared in 
the w rid proposed as our master aud leader in religious 
experience and use of this bible. ' 

I have give », as | believe fa thfully, the only real ‘ con- 
sensus criticism’’ in Europe, and reasons for rejectiog it. 
But it is claimed by some, that we cau hold the results 
claimed by this criticism and still retain what are knowi 
as evangelical doctrines. I leave it to the Higher Critics 
of Europe, and all clear sighted, logical miuds, to say if 
that is possible. Urs. Kue en and Loy pronounce most de- 
cidedly against its possibility. From Kichhorn to Kuenen, 
there is the uvanimous de ial of avy supernatural inspira- 
tiou anywhere in the Bible. ‘i hey use the word inspiration, 
but they mean oly natural inspiration, whatever that 
may be. If there is no supernatural inspiration, if Jesus 
was pot a supervatural being, what is evangelical doctrine 
but the baseless fabric of a fiction? Weare also told that 
some learned men in Europe do hold as proved many of 
the claimed results of this criticism aud do profess to be- 
lieve iu the supernatural in the Bible. I freely grant it— 
Riehm, Kittel, Konig, Strack and others; the position 
taken by Velitzsch has been riddled by both friends and 
foes. let the-e wri'ers speak for themselves. Kittel says 
again and again that the history in the Pentateuch is not 
history at all, but sagas, legends, out of which we may in- 


, fer a few historical facts (*‘Hist.”’ pp. 151-159 ff.). Ric hm says: 


“The contradictions in the accounts show that we do not 
stand oa strictly historical ground.” ‘In the earliest his- 
tory we are on the ground of sacred saga’’ Supposably 
‘this history might have b-en imparted to the narrators 
“either by revelation, or they may have had historical 
archievs together with popular sagas. Neither supposi- 
‘tion is true’’ (“‘lutrod, to O. I. O.”’ 1890, pp. 338 ff.). The 
consistent Higher Criticism puts to them the dilemma: 
“You believe our proots that the histories in the Old 
Testament are uot true, but a mass of contradictions, 
rising out of sagas, legends, etc. Jesus Christ, according 
to the plain teachi.g of the New Lestament, believed them 
to be true, and founded all his claims on them. If the 
New Testament is true, Jesus isa false teacher. You can 
only save the character of Jesus by the sacrifice of the New 
Testament. Where do you find the supernatural in the 
Bible?”’ 

Jesus said, “It is easier for heaven and earth to pass 
away than for one tittle of the law to fail.’”’ *‘ Heaven 
a dearth shall pas: away, but my words shall not pass 
away’ Luke xvi 17; Matt. xxiv, 35). ‘‘ Mow long halt ye 
between two opinions? if Jesus be God, follow him.” 


Rocugsten, N. Y. 
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Sine Arts. 


SHELLEY'S TOMB. 
BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 


By a fortunate combination of chances it so happen 
that Shelley’s memory is to be adequately honored at last 
by a monument worthy of his genius. ‘ The hour and the 
man are baith come,” and the result of the artist’s labors 
bas surpassed, not merely the marble nullity in Christ 
Church Cathedral, but the highest ideal formed by the 
wicowed lady who has set ber heart upon marking the grave 
of the long-dead poét with a befitting elegy in stone. 

Mr. E. Onslow Ford, our most able and poetic living sculp 
tor, undertook the difficult task—to him a labor of love— 
and he has succeeded beyond all expectation. Lady Sheliey, 
indeed, had preconceived an idea of her own as to the de- 
sign that should be carried out by the sculptor, but gladly 
relinquished it after seeing Mr. Ford’s preliminary sketch. 

The clay model is now perfected, and only awaits its trans- 
mutation into more permanent materials. Uniting as it 
does the fresh and powerful technique, the impassioned 
humanity of the modern spirit, with all the best qualities 
of the art of ancient Greece, this marvelous design stands 
alone; ubrivaled in grace and majesty, as full of sorrowful 
beauty, of classic purity, as Shelley’s own “ Adonais.”” On 
a narrow oblong slab lies, absolutely nude, the drowned 
body of the poet, resting upon the left side. The right 
arm is flung across the breast in the abandoment of death; 
the head, with its flowing coronal of hair, drooping back- 
ward, has fallen upon a laurel branch, which springs to 
arch itself above the brow. The dignity and pathos of this 
dead figure are indescribable. ‘He has out-soared the 
shadow of our night,’”’ and yet—and yet, ’twere’impossible 
t> look upon him here, and thus, without a swift menaée 
of tears. 

The slab upon which the recumbent body lies is sup- 
ported beneath by two winged lions at either extremity; 
while, in front, upon the base of the pedestal is seated an 
exquisite Muse, who, bending slightly forward, would 
seem to be listening for the last dying echoes of sound from 
her “silver lyre unstrung,”’ The slab, and the drowned 
body of Shelley, will be of white marble; the Muse and the 
winged lions, of bronze; and in the construction of the 
pedestal, diverse rare colored marbles will be employed. 
The whole, which will, in all likelihood, be completed 
within little less than a year’s time, is destined for that 
cy press-circled space, now overgrown with acanthus-leaves 
and violets, in the Protestant cemetery at Rome, where, 
above Shelley’s grave, it will find its most appropriate set- 
ting under ‘‘ Rome’s azure sky.”’ 

“ Gothou to Rome,—at once the Paradise, 

The grave, the city, and the wilderness; 

And where its wrecks like shattered montains rise, 
And flowering weeds. and fragrant copses dress 

The bones of Desolation’s nakedness, 
Pass, till the Spirit of the spot shall lead 

Thy footsteps to a slope of green access, 
Where, hkean infant’s smile, over the dead 

A light of laughing flowers aleng the grass is spread.” 

’Twere alike impossible to overpraise perfection, or to 
express in words the impression created by such a master- 
piece as this. ’Tis an epoch in the history of modern art; a 
repaissance, as it were, of the personality of him in whose 
honor it has been wrought. ‘‘ He will awake no more, oh, 
never more,’’and yet this sculptured tomb brings him back 
to the hearts of men, in all the glory of his transcendent 
genius, in all the melancholy of his untimely death. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 























Sanitary. 
WHAT PHYSICAL EDUCATION SHOULD BE. 


THERE is a general admission that the stress and strain 
of life in the present age is such as to demand the most 
earnest attention. We can scarcely go slow amid rail. 
roads and telegraphs, telephonesand electric lights. There 
was never a time when men attempted todo so much in so 
few hours as now. All this means great demands upon 
physical as well as mental stamina. The conditions of 
modern business and activity are such as tend to over- 
strain. There are social influences at work that under- 
mine the vigor of life. Take, as an example, the human 
eye. It stood a far better chance a century ago to get 
through lite in good order than it does now. Bad air, 
minute work like that of the microscope, reading in the 
ears and the intense necessities of night labor bring to it 
increasing perils. We remember well when there was but 
one eye specialist in New York, and he was looked upon 
with some distrust because thus singling out one organ 
for his attention. 

Worse than all, the tendency of much of modern educa- 
tion is to originate and multiply physical defects. To-day 
there is good reason for believing that more injure their 
health ia the schoolroom than in any other one place of 
common resort. It is coming to be quite generally recog- 
nized that somehow er other the care of the body and its 
education must take its place in the course of training. 
We admit that it is somewhat difficult to determine how 
this can best be accomplished. One plan is to trust to 
m 3nual training as a part of the curriculum, and so 
through it get the required amount of exercise. This will 
no doubt aid. But it isto be remembered that much of 
manual training is sedentarv, and while it trains the hand 
it causes neither perspiration or deep inspiration. It helps 
but little to send the blood to the minute capillaries, and 
is rather a recreation than an exercise. Singing as an ex- 
ercise has been made available, and is also of some ad- 
vantage, especially if the air of the room is pure and the 
posture is changed. 

Calisthenics in various forms can be used with advantage 
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dows can generally be opened, and under the direction of 
a teacher brisk and methodical exercise can be taken, |; 
would be a great gain if in all of our schools five minutes 
uf each hour were thus employed. . 

But the question is one deeper and broader than that of 
indoor or out-of-door exercise. This is but the application 
of a very small part of that which is included in the ide, 
and in the reality of physical education. Never will we 
secure an adequate education of the body until physica) 
education comes to be a thorough, classified department of 
study. It requires a text-book and teaching as much as 
any other branch. We know of some schools or colleges 
where their only idea is that of a superficial study of anat. 
omy or physiology, of others where it is all a question of 
“teams” or boating, of others where it is all singing and 
elocution and talk about the Delsarte method; under the 
head of hygiene, in other schools, it is simply a study of 
temperance. All these are well, but we would insist op 
something far different. 

This human machine is to be run all through life tog 
very great degree by its proprietor. He needs to know 
enough of the machine itself to enable him to deal with jt 
intelligently in those directions in which by knowledge he 
can the better regulate its action. This does not mean 
that he needs to know all details any more than it means 
that the engineer needs to know all about steam and the 
various laws of physics bearing thereupon. 

He needs certainly to know something about the fuel on 
which he depends, such as air, water and foods. Not less 
important is some kuowledge of our surroundings, such as 
our relation to the soil to organic matter either in growth 
or decay, to houses, to people, and to the influences which 
favorably or unfavorably affect health and life. In obtain- 
ing such knowledge itis an advantage that we acquire very 
much as toscience and art in general, which is of gieat 
service independent of its essential relation to life. 

We therefore insist thatin all of our schools there should 
be definite instruction in that which relates to physical 
life and health. The courses should be well defined, should 
command skill in the particular department, and should be 
accompanied with illustracion and such actual practice as 
will fully apply the principles that are taught. If to-day 
anexpert could properly examine and advise with every 
scholar that enters a public school or with the parents and 
teacher2, we would secure a great saving to a false expen- 
diture of vital force and a great gain to the public health. 
We look with great interest to such a work as that being 
accomplished by Professor Sargeant, of Howard University, 
Professor Hitchcock, of Amherst, and his son at Cornell, 
and equally to the work done at such a school asthe Adel- 
phi, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We must secure some system by which definite instruc- 
tion is given asin a branch of education and also see to it 
that the school itself in its appointments and in its habits 
illustrates the best application of the laws of health. 








Science. 





THE locusts of Northwestern India appear to origi- 
nate in the region of the sand hills of Western Rajputana. 
Others, however, invade India from breeding grounds which 
probably lie along the Suliman range, or even in the sandy 
deserts of Baluchistan, Southern Afghanistan and Persia. 
In Morocco locusts are a source of much trouble to farm- 
ers, as besides eating the green crops they do much dan- 
age to the olive and almond trees. In some places farmers 
bave to hurriedly gather their olives before they are ripe to 
save them from the voraciousinsects. No general and con- 
tinued measures are taken, as in Algeria and Australia, 
against the pests,the only wayin which their numbers 
seem to be materially reduced being the collection of large 
quantities forsale as food among the natives. They are not 
“unclean” to either Jew or Mohammedan, tho prawns, 
to which they are similar in taste, as we know by experi- 


ence, are not eaten. Taken into the town in camel-loads, in 
heaving sacks of ruddy brown or greenish-yellow insects 
(the first colorin autump, the latter in spring), they are 
first boiled in salt and water, then fried or parched. The 
writer has fried gees gee in butter and found them to 
be rather tasteless viands, not unlike shrimps. 


....It is well understood in these days that if the atmos- 
phere were absolutely pure there would be no light. The 
dust in the atmosphere causes the refraction of the sun’s 
rays and this resultsin light. It is not equally well known 
that it is variations in the quality or amount of dust that 
make sunset beauties variable. For a few days on 4 
given spot we behold magnificent sunsets, and for a few 
days following we can describe the sunset in ordinary 
matter-of-fact language. The late Prof. Carville Lewis, 
who, as an authority on these subjects stood pre-eminent, 
believed that the influence of atmospheric dust or pect- 
harities of light extended for long distances. After care 


ful investigation he found that pecaliar dust which fell 
on the decks of vessels in Boston Harbor in the autum® 
and winter of 1882 came from the great volcanic eruption 
of Krakatoa, aod that the grand sunsets of that period 
which have never been equaled in history, were due t0 
this extra amount of atmospheric dust. It is this varying 
quantity and quality which affects the ordinary as well as 
extraordinary sunsets. 


.»eeThe English Mechanic records a case of poisonidg 
from the bite of a spider in New South Wales. A boy 
about five years old was bitten on the neck by a lars* 
black spider, and on examination a large erythematous 
circle was seen on the spot where the spider was sup! 
to have bitten him, which was scarified, and bathed with 
the usual remedies. Ammonia and brandy were adminis: 
tered, but the child continued to scream with paiv. od 
case continued under the doctor’s care, which exhibited 
symptoms and sufferings ‘‘ amazingly violent and pect 
liar.”’ - Occasionally the bites of sp ders prove gerous 
in this country, and are certain y to be avoided. The 

instilled in the bite of nearly all spiders is fatal © 
nsects, as we know hy experiments made a day or a] 
since, andit is not unlikely that in race cases childrea 32 








inthe schoolroom. No apparatus is required. The win- 


even adults may be uapleasantly affected or made dange™ 
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School and College. 
A NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 





ONE said recently, at agathering of educators, that to 
his thought colleges classified themselves as masculine, 
femioine and neuter!—a pert, clever way of saying what not 
afew are thinking. It must be conceded that co-educa 
tion is no longer the dominant theme it has been. Newer 
problem; are crowding it into the background, and justly; 
for it has had full aud conspicuous trial. Where the ex- 
periment has succeeded, there are gathered together the 
system’s defenders, and contrariwise. Private opinion is, 
of course, as divided as ever; but certain it is that the num- 
bers clamoring for admittance to the distinctive women’s 
colleges—Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr—not only 
furnish a perplexing problem to the powers there regnant, 
but also as surely point out a mighty drift. The need thus 
expressed must be met, and that not alone on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Women’s colleges, modeled after the best, must 
be planted in the Central and Western sections of our land. 

it is not, perbaps, generally known that the intiative 
step in this direction has already been taken. Three years 
ago Adelbert College closed its co-educational experiment, 
and the Cleveland College for Womencame into existence. 
The founders were the President and certain of the Trus 
tees of Adelbert, who soon called to their aid an Advisory 
Council of women. A Euclid Avenue homestead, quaint as 
the Harvard Annex, with beautiful outlook northward 
upen Wade Park, and westward over the Adelbert campus, 
was secured for a recitation hall; while a smaller house, 
near by, furnished a home for the Dean, two instructors, 
and the first few students from abroad. It was daring al- 
most to rashness thus to start a college without a penny of 
endowment; but the Adelbert faculty nobly gave their 
time, the President raised up generous friends, and the Ad- 
visory Council did the rest. The curriculum was drafted 
from the best models, and has been subjected to frequent 
revision, as wider needs and possibilities offered. 

Cleveland College is not an annex to Adelbert; but, like 
it,an independent department of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. The faculties are simply in part interchangeable. 

The candidates for degrees admitted the first year were 
2; the second year, 11; the past year,18; and the total en- 
rollment for the three years hus been 132. The special 
students are, without exception, classed with the regular 
students, and in every respect held to the same standard of 
scholarship. The first degree conferred by the college fell 
to a young woman who eatered as a Junior from Wellesley, 
and who was graduated from the classical course in June. 

The quarters first provided were soon found inadequate. 
[ndeed,that the college has not been advertised is chiefly due 
to its limitations in space. But the need was met almost as 
soon as presented. A handsome property has been in part 
purchased and in part donated, and work is about to begin 
ou Clark Hall, drawings for which have been made by Mr. 
R. M. Hunt, of New York. At the same time the building 
committee is busy about plans for Mather Cottage. These 
buildings, while they represent the generosity of two Cleve- 
land -women, will not exhaust it, but leave a surplus of 
$100,000 as the nucleus of an endowment fund. 

Cleveland College is, therefore, no longer an experiment. 
With a site geographically central and topographically 
beautiful, with buildings the most approved, and witha 
faculty wholly good and in part famous, she stands ready 
to meet this tide of earnest girls seeking the higher educa- 
tion, and to give them that which the co-educational in- 
stitations so plentiful in this section have not to offer: a 
college distinctively their own, yet inferior to none. 


ie 
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THE number of American students at the University of 
Berlin this semester is vastly in excess of what it has ever 
been before. Of a total of 5,547 matriculated young men, 
208 are Americans. Of these a great many are in the medi- 
cal department, attracted by the fame of Koch, Virchow, 
Bergmann, and others. The private clinics of the German 
capital have also at'racted many from our land. “he 
American colony in attendance at the musical conserva- 
tories reaches the hundreds, and the Tuesday evening phil- 
harmonic concerts are now popularly known as ‘the 
American evenings.” 


....The Presbyteries of Fort Dodge and Sioux City qn 
July 9th removed their Collegiate Institute from Fort 
Dodge to Storm Lake, Ia., the geographical center of their 
territory, and raised it from simply a preparatory school 
to a college, adding a four years’ course to its curriculum. 
The Rev. L. Y. Hays, the principal of the Institute, has 
been elected president of the College. This new college 
has a commanding site on the lake shore, and enters into a 
new building costing $20,000, and a ladies’ ball costing 
about $10,000 when furnished. The grounds and building 
are a donation from the people of Storm Lake and vicinity. 


.... Hiram College (the Garfield school), at Hiram, O., has 
just passed its 24th annual commencement. The past year 
has been the most successful in its college history. This 
year the graduating class numbered twelve. President 
E. V. Zollars is giving eminent satisfaction in his manage- 
ment of. the college. The honorary degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred on Dr. L. A. Thayer, of New Castle, 
Penn.; the Rev. W. H. Rogers, of Swampscott, Mass.; the 
Rev. C. C. Smith, of Massillon, O.; and the Rev. F. M. 
Green, Wilmington, O. 


....-The Hungarian Academy of Sciences, with head- 
quarters at Buda-Pesth, is fortunate in its abundance of 
means for scholarships. In 1891 it has no less than 161,000 
florins to distribute as scientific and literary prizes. Of 
this sum, 100,000 florins are derived from the donation of 
an old gentleman, the last representative of a prominent 
noble family of Hungary, who is childless, and devotes his 


News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

AN armed and thoroughly organized body of miners 
of not less than 1,000 men marched July 20th to Briceville, 
Tenn., where the Knoxville [ron Company have been em- 
ploying convicts in their mines. The militia in charge of 
the convicts, who numbered only twenty-eight, in face of 
the great number of miners, considered resistence impossi- 
ble, and marched out the convicts, 125 in number. All were 
put on the Knoxville train, and went as far as Clinton 
where they were stopped. Governor Buchanan called out 
ten companies of militia. The miners were very quiet, and 
under excellent control, all use of liquor being absolutely 
forbidden. Ata meeting they declared that if the convicts 
were returned they should not molest them, but if the 
militia left they would free them all. Numerous sensa- 
tional reports were spread in which there was very little 
truth, altho the miners are determined to stop the use 
of convict labor in the mines. On July 22d a conference 
was secured with the Governor, and the miners agreed to 
allow the return of the convicts without the troops, on the 
condition that the Legislature should be assembled imme- 
diately and the convict labor law repealed. 


-.-.Prof. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty, bas been appointed chief of the World’s Fair Department 
of Liberal Arts. The Commission in London were received 
most cordially by Lord Salisbury, the Council of Arts and 
the Chamber of Commerce. Work in Chicago is progress- 
ing favorably. 


-..-The District Attorney of New York has had an in- 
dictment brought by the Grand Jury against the city edit- 
or of The Daily News, for publishing accounts of the exe- 
cutions by electricity at Sing Sing. The object is to test 
the constitutionality of the law forbidding such accounts. 


..-. wo sealing vessels have returned from Bering Sea 
having been turned back by the American and British 
men-ot-war. A large number have been warned, but some 
declare that they will try and enter the sea on the Russian 
side. 


....L[¢ is reported that the Pope strongly approves the po- 
sition taken by President Harrison in hisconversation with 
Cardinal Gibbons in regard to foreign or religious inter- 
ference in Americ in affairs. 


....The trustees of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
in New York, have selected Messrs, Heins and Lafarge as 
the architects. The plans have not yet been accepted. 


.... The Squadron of Evolution spent the week in New 
York barbor, for the purpose of drilling the Naval Reserve. 


....The Massachusetts Republican State Convention will 
be held at Boston, September 16th. 


FOREIGN, 


....-Advices from Chile speak of great poverty and dis- 
tress at Iquique among the insurgents. There is dissatis- 
faction and desertion in Ba)meceda’s army, and the Presi- 
dent is taking every means to prevent people from leaving 
the country. The Chilean warship ‘‘ Pinto’’ left Toulon, 
bat without powder or guns. She has gone to Genoa in 
the hope of securing stores. Lord Salisbury refused the 
request of the insurgents to forbid the oaruiser ‘‘ Erra- 
suriz’’ completing her armament in Eaglish ports, as that 
would amount to a recognition of the revolutionary party. 


.-..The French squadron had an elaborate reception at 
Cronstadt on July 234d. They were met by the Grand 
Duke Alexis, together with the officials of the French 
embassy, a delegation from the Slav Society, and a choir 
headed by Ignatieff Slaviansky, singing odes of welcome. 
The Russian bands played the Marseillaise. It is thought 
that the Russians sought in this way to counterbalance 
the effect of the cordial reception of Emperor William in 
England. 


...-An attempt was made to blow up M. Constans, the 
Minister of the Interior in France, and M. Etienne, undey, 
secretary of the Colonial Office by books, the middle of 
‘which has been cut out and filled with fulmiuate of mer- 
cury. There is no clue to the senders of the books. 


....There has been some disturbance at Samoa, owing to 
the refusal of Chief Mataafa to come to Apria at the sum- 
mons of King Malietoa. The foreign consuls, however, 
issued a proclamation sustaining the King, and order 
has been restored. 


....In an election at Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, the Lib- 
eral candidate won by a majority of 200, as against a Con- 
servative majority of 1,087 a yearago. It is considered as 
a very important indication of the strength of the Liberal 
re-action. 


...-It is announced that an imperial ukase is being pre- 
pared in Russia, ordering that all foreigners doing busi- 
ness in Rassia must become naturalized during the next 
tive years or be expelled from the country. 


....The report comes that a number of Haitians are try- 
ing to buy a war ship in France, and that then there will 
be a revolution which will overthrow Hippolyte and pro- 
claim General Prophéte President. 


....A local Government bill for Ireland, based on the 
same lines as the English and Scotch Acts, will be present- 
ed by Mr. Balfour for the Government at the next session 
of Parliament. 

...-The official census of France shows a total population 
of 38,095,150, an increase of 208,584 over last year. This in- 
crease is urban entirely, the rural population having de- 
creased. ’ 


.»+sEx-Queen Nathalie of Servia has brought a suit 
against her husband, ex-King Milan, for 3,000,000 francs, 





entire wealth for educational purposes. 





-.-»Mr. Parnell, at the League Convention in Dublin, 
promised to join Timothy Healy in support of Mr. Balfour’s 
promised Local Government Bill for Ireland. 


--..The membership of the Order of the Garter, made 
vacant by the death of Lord Granville, has been filled by 
the appointment of Lord Cadogan. 


-.-.President Carnot hs: intimated that the Russian 
flags taken at Eupatoria, in the Crimea, will be returned to 
the Russian Government. 


--.-Both Houses of the Argentine Congress have voted a 
reduction in duties on petroleum and rice. Gold is at a 
premium of 295 per cent. 


....-Henry M. Stanley while making an ascent in Switzer- 
land July 25th, had a fall breaking the left ankle bone. 
It is progressing favorably. 


..--Dom Pedro, ex-Emperor of Brazil, has been serious- 
ly ill at Vichy from gangrene, resulting from an accident 
to one of his feet. 


-.-.The House of Commons voted the sum of $300,000 as 
salaries and expenses for the relief of the suffering poor of 
Treland. 


...-Serious floods in Moravia and Silesia have caused 
great damage to farms and crops. 


....The Education Bill passed the third reading in the 
House of Lords Jaly 24th. 


....King Pomare, of Tahiti, is dead, and the island is 
now a French colony. 


...A mutiny occurred July 23d among the Coldstream 
Guards in London. 


....-The Abdin Palace, at Cairo, was partially destroyed 
by fire July 24th. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE pablic will indorse the Commissioner [Morgan] if he 
is correct in his charges against this [Catholic] Bureau, which 
has hitherto enjoyed the Government’s favor in acting as 
agents for the Catholic missions.—Springfield Republican. 





.... The decision of Commissioner Morgan to place the Indian 
schools which are under the care of the Roman Catholic 
Church on the same fvoting with those carried on by the vari- 
ous Protestant denominations, is not only wise, but eminently 
just.—The Evangelist. 


....At length the Commissioner has declined having any 
more tu do with the Bureau, announcing that hereafter he will 
not enter into contract with it for the education of Indian 
youth. {¢ will be disgraceful to the Government 1f Commis- 
sioner Morgan is not sustained in the position he has taken in 
this matter.—The Watchman. 


....The meddlesome Catholic Indian Bureau at Washington 
is at last reaping what it hassown. Indian Commissioner Mor- 
gan has severed all connection between the Bureau and his 
office, and ordered that all contracts in the future shall be made 
directly with the schools, and not through the Bureau. This 
action is thoroughly commendable.—The Advance. 


....These certainly are reasons [Commissioner Morgan’s let- 
ter] enough for dispensing with the agency of the Mission 
Bureau. If such a course is not convenient for the priests they 
have themselves to thank. If they wish to employ any agents 
between the schools and the Commissioner they must find those 
who know their place and do not prostitute their position to the 
dirty work of church politics.—Northern Christian Advocate. 


....Now is the time for the great mass of Christian people in 
this country to strengthen the hands of the Government in its 
battle with the Roman Catholic Church for State support in its 
schools and missions. Commissioner Morgan, of the Indian 


Bureau, has long been under fire, and his offense is that he is 
openly ard honorably in favor of encouraging the non-sectarian 
Government scnools among the Indians.—The Observer. 


....Itisin the interest of independent government, and of 
honest adhesion to principles which underlie our whole system, 
when Commissioner Morgan insists that Catholic schools and 
Protestant schools shall be upon the same footing. so far as 
Government direction and support may be concerned, as the 


Protestant ones. He deserves. in this, the support of his supe- 
riors in the national administration, and of the American peo- 
ple everywhere.—The Standard, Baptist. 


...The records of the official inspection of the [Indian] 
schools show that, of all, those under Catholic administration 


are the rest. . - It is against such a condition of thing: 
that Commissioner Morgan has to contend, and every movement 
toward improving the teaching force and the methods of the 
schools is met with the most bitter resentment. It is gratify- 
ing. however, tosee that the President stands firm, tho the Sec- 
retary of the Interior seems to be a little shaken.—Journal and 
Messenger. 


.... The Commissioner [Morgan] was constrained to take this 
position by the discourtesy of the [Catholic] Bureau, which al- 
lowed two of its officers to insult and malign the Commissioner, 
and then disclaimed all responsibility therefor on the ground 
that what bad been done was not done in an official capacity. 
The Government of the United States should never put itself in 


the position of submitting tamely to an insult. No organization, 

whatever its backing, should be allowed to treat any branch of 

=) ——— with insolence without proper rebuke.—Chicago 
nter-Ocean. 


....Methodism gives every man who agrees in substance with 
evangelical Christianity all the liberty he needs. If he needs 
more he must wisb to substitute his own ideas for the authority 
of God’s word, and he should go where that is the fashion. 
Every committee of trial has the power of determining whether 


what is taught is against the existing standards of the Church 
in their fundamental principles. The man who openly attacks 
them should be dealt with, however high his position, and the 
sapper and miner should be narrowly watched as the more dan- 
gerous.—Christian Advocate. 


During the*past year articles emanating from Washington, 
and presumably inspired by the Catholic Bureau, assailing the 
{Indian] Commissioner's policy and personal character, have 
been widely published, and apparently no pains have been 
spared to weaken his hands and destroy his work. Indians have 
been instructed not to patronize the Government schools, and 
have been told that if their children went to these institutions 


they would die and goto Hell. A petition drawn up in Washing- 
ton was sent toa certain tribe and circulated for signatures, 
protesting t the establishing of a Government school 





which she says is a portion of her personal fortune. 


among them, but when questioned about it, tne Indians did not 
seem 0 know what it wes that they signed.— Baltimore 
et le 
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THE CENSUS OF CATHOLICS. 


By far the most interesting results of the Government 
Census of religious denominations, so far, is that of the 
Roman Catholic and other Catholic bodies, in this coun- 
try. The third Balletin of religious statistics includes 
exbaustive, and, as we judge, accurate tables of 
the Roman Catholics, the allied body of United Greek 
Catholics, the Old Catholics, the Reformed Catholics, and 
three of the E:stern Churches known as the Armenian, 
the Russian Orthodox and the Church of Greece. It 
was a happy thought to bring these bodies together, as 
they are kindred bodies in spite of their differences in 
policy, doctrine and history. 

The place of importance, of course, is occupied by the 
Roman Catholic Church; and it will not, we presume, 
surprise our readers to learn that it has six and a quar- 
ter millions of communicants, It is to be noticed that 
while the various year-books of the Catholic Church 
invariably give only the population, which includes in- 
fants and all paptized persons as well as communicants, 
the Census report gives the number of communicante, 
tus making the returns for the Roman Catholic Church 
uniform with those of the Protestant Churches. Critics 
of Roman Catholic statistics have long complained that 
they are on the basis of population instead of communi- 
cants, Making it impossible to compare them with the 
Protestant Churches, For the first time in the history 
of the Church we now have an authoritative statement 
of the number of communicants represented in the 
various dioceses. 

We understand from the introductory statement, 
which is printed elsewhere in full, together with a sum- 
mary of the statistics by States and by dioceses, that it 
is the custom in the Catholic Church to receive persons 
to their first communion between the ages of nine and 
eleven. Ifthe number of baptiz2d persons below this 
age constitutes about fifteen per cent. of the entire pop- 
ulation of the Church, as some of the bishops estimate, 
it would appear that the population of the Church is 
7,858,000, which is considerably less than the Catholic 
year books have estimated it to be. Upon the same basis 
it would appear that the number of non-communicant 
children is about 735,000. 

The popular impression that the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country is a body of gigantic proportions 
is well borne out by these statistical tables, which will 
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well repay a close study. Its six anda quarter million 
communicants are scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, being found in every State and 
Territory, tho in a smaller proportion in the South than 
in any other section. It is an interesting fact, to which 
we ourselves have more than once called attention, 
that the New England of the Puritans is now the New 
England of the Catholics. The Catt olics are very strung 
in that group of States, being represented in every coun- 
ty except one—that of Duke’s, in Massachusetts, The 
ecclesiastical province of Boston, which embraces the 
New England States, reports nearly 1,100,000 communi- 
cants, and it is the only province in the Church besides 
that of New York which has upward of amillion. It 
also reports 815 organizations, with 708 church edifices 
valued at $16 875,000. 

The largest of the dioceses is, ofjcourse, the archdiocese 
of New York, with 472,806 communicants, It is a sur- 
prise to find that the archdiocese of Boston, which em- 
braces the counties of Essex, Middlesex, Suffolk and 
Plymouth, reports nearly 420,000 communicants. It 
should be remembered that the archdiocese of New 
York not only embraces the city of New York, but the 
counties of Westchester, Putnam, Dutchess, Ulster, 
Sullivan, Urange, Rockland and Richmond. The value 
of its church property is very nearly $9,000,000. The 
archdiocese of Chicago, and not that of Philadelphia, 
is, it appears, the third in importance, reporting 826,640 
communicants, with church property valued at $6,457,- 
000, which is a larger valuation than that of the arch- 
diocese of Boston by upward of $75,000. 

The grand totals for the Church are on a magnificent 
scale, There are 10,221 organizations, or organized 
congregations, and 8 765 church edifices, with a seating 
capacity ot 3,366,633. The aggregate value of church 
prop rty is $118,881,516, making the average value of 
each edifice about $13,500, which is probably very much 
above the average of most Protestant Courches, It 
should be remembered, of course, that if Catholic edi- 
fices are much fewer in proportion to the number of 
Catholic communicants than is the case in Protestant 
denominstions, many more services are held in them 
than in Protestant churches, It is stated that it is quite 
an ordinary thing for four, five and six services to be 
held in the same church on Sunday, while in some 
churches in this city as many as nine, ten and eleven 
different services are held. Cf course it is not to be 
assumed that all these services are attended by an entire- 
ly different body of worshipers; but it is no doubt true 
that but few, comparatively, attend more than one or 
two services. 

The average number of communicants to each con- 
gregation is 611, Only about fourteen and a half per 
cent. of the or ganiz tions, orcongregations, are without 
edifices of their own. These worship in halls, school- 
houses and private houses. It is a curious fact that one 
of the parishes, which has only a temporary place of 
worship, embraces no fewer than 14,000 communicants, 

The Roman Catholic is the most polyglot Church we 
have in this country. Confessions are heard in almost 
all modern languages, including the German, Lithua- 
nian, Spanish, Italian, French, Hungarian and Bohe- 
mian tongues. The prevalence of these languages 
indicates the foreign origin of the Church. It is what 
it is because immigration has flowed so heavily and 
continuously to these shores. It has gained almost 
nothing from the native English population; but it has 
lost thousands and scores of thousands who have, as 
the result of various influences, become Protestants. 
What the future of the Church will be, representing as 
it does so many different elements of population, so 
many nationalities of different characteristics and dif- 
ferent tendencies, the future alone will show. It is 
gratifying, however, to observe how strong the Ameri- 
can spirit has become in the Church, as indicated in 
the determined opposition to the Cahensly scheme of 
foreign interference. While the Catholic Church has 
been slower than the Lutheran, the Reformed and other 
Protestant bodies of foreign origin and constituency to 
yield to the influence of American ideas, we do not 
doubt that at last itis becoming leavened by them. 

Weare glad that the Government has given us such 
exhaustive and evidently authoritative statistics of 
the Roman Catholics, particularly as their own statis- 
tics have been unacceptable to them and therefore 
unacceptable to others. 
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THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


THs is a term which has been much used of late, and 
which has been often used without being clearly under- 
stood. It is not a very happy designation to represent 
either the views of a class of Bible critics, or the special 
lines of investigation which they follow. But long 
usage has fixed a place for it in biblical terminology as 
a technical designation for that study of the books of 
the Bible which analyzes their contents, compares their 
statements, examines minutely their phraseology and 
style, tests th-ir history, and thus attempts to decide 
upon their origin, authorship and transmission. The 
Lower Criticism has as its special purpose the investiga- 
tion of questions concerning the text, its original condi- 
tion, its integrity, etc. 

These, as we have said, are purely technical terms, 
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and they represent investigations which are so delicate, 
difficult and minute that only specially trained seholars 
can pursue them. For this reason we have thought it 
proper to yield several columns of space to Professors 
Curtiss and Osgood in order that they might tell our 
readers, in a plain and popular way, what the methods 
and results of the Higher Criticism are, and whether 
those results affect any of the doctrines of the Evangeli- 
cal system. 

Professor Curtiss gives an admirably clear statement 
of what the Higher Criticiem claims to bave established 
concerning the Old Testament. The Pentateuch has 
been resolved into four different documents, which were 
produced or developed in different ages, but were not 
brought together as we have them before the Ex'le. The 
work of Moses on the Pentateuch is reduced toa minimum, 
and his relation to the written law is compared to that of 
Christ to the written Gospel. Some of the institutions 
ascribed to Moses were really due to later ages; but the 
personality and work of the great leader are, it is con- 
ceded, not done away. Isaiah is sawn asunder, the sec- 
ond part being the work, it is alleged, of some other 
writer during the Exile. Job and Solomon and Daniel 
are denied the authorship of the books attributed to 
them, and the Psalms are like the coder, a growth, some 
of them having becn “‘ tinkered ” to suit the circum- 
stances of later times in Jewish bistory. 

The Old Testament is not, therefor., correct in what 
it aesumes as to the origin and authorship of many of its 
books; nor are the re ferences to it of the inspired writers 
of the New Testament or of Christ himself conclusive, 
Christ quoted Moses just as the Jews were in the habit 
of quoting bim, and it was wholly unnecessary for him 
to step and explain that what he quoted was not really 
written by Moses, but was in the books attributed to 
him. 

These, in general, are the views which Professor Cur- 
tiss sets fortb. He is careful to say that, in his belief, 
they in nowise affect the claims of the various books to 
be considered as good Scripture. Those claimsare made 
corclusive by the fact that the books belong to the col- 
lection made up by the Jewish Church and recognized 
as Scripture by that Chu:ch and by Christ and his Apos- 
tles. But Professor Curtiss does concede that if we ad- 
mit what is claimed by the consensus of Criticism we 
must modify our theory of inspiration. Not only will 
it be impossible to maintain the theory of verbal inspi- 
ration, but, as it seems to us, we must be content to hold 
a theory of inspiration which, while it regards the ir- 
spiration as divine, concedes that it ison many points 
fallible; avd we must speak of the Bible, not as the Word 
of God, but as containing the word of God, 

Our readers do not need to be assured that THz INDE- 
PENDENT has no sympathy with any theory which limits 
divice inspiration to spiritual instruction and makes a)! 
other elements fallible. We do not deny that a reverent 
Higher Criticism is legitimate, one that does not approach 
the Scriptures with the a-priori view that what ver 
is supe) natural in them is to be explained away, and 
that whenever outside testimony conflicts wits: Scripture 
the latter is to be doubted. We distinguish petween the 
echool represented by Kuenen and Toy and that repre- 
sented, we will say, by such biblical scholars as Profes- 
sors Green and Osgood. The latter insists that all the 
means claimed by the higher critics are possessed equal- 
ly by other scholars, and that the Higher Criticism of 
the advanced school simply adds to the science 
common to all trained scholars the funda- 
mental principle of ‘‘natural development alone.” 
We do not object to such facts as the higher critics 
may establish; but we du not want their * conscious 
ness” intermingled with those facts, or in the place of 
them. Nor are we in haste to accept their conclusions 
for reasons which Dr. Osgood admirably sets forth in 
his able article. Nor is it the duty of the untrained 
student of the Bible to accept what the higher critics 
assert, however positively it may be asserted. It is, to 
quote Dr, Osgood again, every man’s right and duty, 
with the open Bible before him, to “ reach his own con- 
élusions.” Before the results of the Higher Criticism 
can become widely diffused they are more than likely 
to be radically changed, for they are by no mvans set- 
tled and conclusive. 


_ 


WHAT IS SELF-DENIAL? 


THAT there is a vital connection between self-denial 
and true discipleship cannot be questioned, for the Lord 
himself plainly says: ‘‘ Whosoever he be of you that 
forsaketh not all that he bath he cannot be my disci- 
ple”; and ‘If any man will come after me kt him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me.” But we 
misapprehend very often the real meaning of the 
phrase, and our acts of self-denial become really self- 
indulgence because they relate to self; they begin, end 
and center in the very self we are supposed to deny or 
crucify. 

What is it to deny one’s self for Christ’s sake and for 
his Gospel? We would not depreciate or put to blush 
the honest intention of a conscientious Christian in any 
effort toward self-discipline. Far better any amount of 
mistakes made in a sincere purpose to become a disciple 
indeed, than the easy-going indifference of the multi- 
tudes who vainly imagine themselves followers of the 
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self-denying Jesus. But to study this subject carefully 


may relieve 4m over--crupulous conscience and stimu- 
late one too indulgent. 

In all affairs of practical Christian living there is no 
guidance so safe and satisfactory as that of the Lord 
Jesus. Not in his words alone, for we often misunder- 
stand and misapply them, but there can be no misun- 
derstanding of his daily life. He is a pattern for us, 
“jeaving us an example that we should follow in his 
steps.” An observant study of his life would show us 
how, in common affairs, to make practical the great 
salvation which is ours through faith in his name. He 
siys: “* Whosoever doth not bear his cross and come 
after me cannot be my disciple ”—taught or trained 
one. So, to be taught or trained in his own under- 
standing of this grace we must follow him in the ways 
of his earthly life and see what kind of self-denial he 
practiced. 

The fact most conspicuous concerning him is this: 
Whatever he did was with reference to others, not to 
himself. If he was without a place to lay his head, it 
was for our sake that he became thus poor, that we 
through bis poverty might be rich. If he was hungry 
it was not a self-inflicted fast endured for some possible 
zood to his own soul, but because he was so busy serv- 
ing others that he “ had no leisure so much as to eat.” 
If he gave up personal ease and pleasant companion- 
ships it was nev.r done because of any virtue in such 
renunciation, but in order that sorrowing or suffering 
ones might have his help. Never once in the words or 
example of the Lord do we find an act of self-denial 
commended or enjoined because of any virtue in the 
act, or good effect upon the actor. The cross of Jesus 
was not a self inflicted torture for personal humiliation 
or glorification; for the sake of sinful humanity he en- 
dured it, despising the shame. So the “ cross” which 
we, his disciples, are to take up daily, is not doing hard 
things for self crucifixion; not renouncing this pleasure 
or that luxury because there is virtue in the renuncia- 
tion—many a one has done this with most un Corist- 
like spiritual pride. But it is a cross such as the Master 
bore in his daily life with men, not pleasing himself; 
enduring for their sake distasteful associations, putting 
aside ease and comfort to do others good. 

The true Christ-spirit is to forget self in consideration 
for others. We doubt if doing without something we 
would enjoy merely for the sake of self-discipline ever 
accomplished real benefit. To do without in order that 
we may have more to share with the needy, helps 
another while it also gives breadth and depth and {/ull- 
ness to our own better nature. ‘*Is this the fast that I 
have chosen, the day for a man to afflict his soul? Is is 
to bow down his head as a rush and to spread sackcloth 
under him? Is not this the fast that I have chosen? to 
loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the bands of the 
yoke, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
vreak every yoke? Is it not to deal bread to the hungry, 
and that thou bring the poor that-are cast out to thy 
house?” 

Service like this for humanity claims time, money and 
prayer. It costs heart-pain and sacnfice of personal 
ease, and it is, we believe, this sort of s«lf-denial which 
Jesus announced to be the test of true discipleship. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS REPORT ON NET 
PROFITS. 


Mr. WaADLIN, Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Staustics of Labor, has just published a Report which 
should make a sensation. It is a real contribution to 
the settlement of the problem of wages. It puts us in 
possession of statistical data, whose collection and ar- 
rangement have been too formidable a task for anything 
less than a well equipped Bureau to attempt, but which, 
48 now presented, if they do not settle the dispute be- 
tween laborand capital do bring to light their hitherto 
unkrown facts on which definite conclusions as to the 
rightful shares in the industrial product to which each 
has contributed, depend. 

The very first step to anything like a just and perma- 
hent solution of this vexed question would be to decide 
what the actual ratio is between the amount that now 
goes to capital and that which goes to labor. This criti- 
cal point has thus far only received ap approximate 
definition. The copious statistics in our possession have 
for the most part only given ‘‘ gross profits,” or the dif- 
ference between the selling price and the cost of produc- 
tion. They cake no account of the other ¢xpenses which 
subject the profits to a further considerable but hither- 
‘o unknown reduction. 

What we need to know is the net profits which re- 
main after expense of production and sale is met. 
This is the problem to whose solution Mr. Wadlin con- 
tributes the unique report before us. 

The work involved in it is enormous, and has been 
done by the Bareau on the basis of official reports. Part 
\V, lyiag before us, contains 868 octavo pages, crammed 
“ith reports, tabulations, computations, ratios, per- 
centages, and ali that is required to bring out the sig- 
nificance of the data thus collected and to show what 
the net profits actually have been in sixty-four different 
manufacturing industries in Massachusetts. The data 
°n which the reports and ratios are based, have been 











collected from 10,018 Massachusetts. manufacturing 
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establishments, and represent 69.21 per cent. of the 
total annual manufactured products of the State. As 
to the thoroughness and carefulness of the work it has 
required three years of mathematical calculations in the 
Bureau; aud the Chief remarks of it: 

“No Part ever issued by this Bureau has called for more 
careful work, and none has ever been prepared in which 
every possible safeguard against statistical error has been 
more rigidly applied.” 

He adds that tho minor errors may be discovered, 
none will be found to affect the percentages and ratios 
on which the general conclusions depend. 

These conclusions, presented in the mathematical form 
of definite ratios and percentages and bared upon re- 
ports and statistics which comprehend the entire manu- 
facturing industry of the State, put an end at once and 
forever to the wild alarms which the vague indefinitc- 
ness of our knowledge has allowed disputants to indulge 
on both sides of the question. As an example of the 
wild generalizations which have been published to excite 
the laboring classes, Mr. Wadlin quotes one writer who 
asserts that as a rule manufacturing repays the entire 
capital invested every four years, The statistics before 
us show that this result is attained on the average only 
after a period of nearly twenty-one years (20.70). 

To give our readers some definite idea of tne conclu- 
sions reached in this unique Report, we quote a few 
salient points from the summarized results of the inves- 
tigation, premising that in the returns 10,018 establish- 
ments are represented, and 75.45 per cent. of the grand 
aggregate of capital invested in the State. 

The financial result of all these industries is a net 
profit of 4.83 per cent. on the capital invested. The 
gross profit could seem to be 16.01 per cent. on the cap- 
ital required to carry on business. To ascertain the net 
profit, deductions have to be made for interest on cash 
and credit capital, for depreciation in plant, for selling 
expenses and losses, which altogether amount to $12.95 
on each $100 of manufactured product, and bring the 
ratio of net profit down to the figures given above, $4.83 
on every $100 of invested capital. 

In private firms each employé (including all ages and 
both sexes) receives an annuul average of $362.23 for 
his labor, while each partner in the same, with an uver- 
age investment of $10,000, receives a net profit of only 
$517 for his investment and labor. This shows that 
each employé (both sexes and all ages) represents a 
credit capital of about $7,000. 

The bearings of these results on the labor question are 
very striking. They show, to begin with, that the mar- 
gin of profits be: ween the earnings of employés and the 
net profits of partners and stockholders is very narrow, 
and cannot be drawn on much further for the sake of 
increasing the wages fund. 

The inspection of these unique tables tells a yet more 
striking story as to what might be expected from cer- 
tain socialistic theories and suggestions as to the dispo- 
sition of profits. It shows, for example, that if the 
net profits were added to the wagrs fund and the sum 
divided equally between the employés and employers on 
the share and share alike plan the average financial con- 
dition of the employé would not be quite as good as it 
is now under the wage system. 

For the details which support these conclusions we 
must refer our readers to the Report itself. It will no 
doubt be attacked. Its reckoning of five per cent, in- 
terest on capital to the expense account before net profit 
begins will be pounced 0 by some writers as conceding 
all they have claimed. But, on the whole, we believe 
the Report will stand, and with it the author’s weighty 
conclusion that improvement in the workingman’s con- 
dition is not to be gained at the expense of profits, but 
by improved methods of production and distribution, by 
the dimunition of waste, by a higher self-control, and, 
so far as this country is concerned, by the cheapening of 
raw material, and the extension of our markets for sale. 





_ 





IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


It would not be very rash to prophesy that in the 
next half century either the immense Colonial Empire 
ef Great Britain will go to pieces or it will not. The colo- 
nies cannot much longer remain colonies; it would be at 
variance with the self-governing genius of the English 
race, as we have known it for the past thousand years, 
if they should doso. Evidently two courses are open 
to them in the future, independent national existence, 
or closer union with each other and with the muther 
country. 

For the past ten years a number of thoughtful men in 
England and the colonies have foreseen this inevitable 
political issue, and have set themselves to direct public 
attention to the importance of the question. They 
feared that the disintegration of the Empire would be 
brought about in some hapless, blundering way, perhaps 
through mere want of knowledge on the part of legis- 
lators and voters, and formed an association called ‘“* The 
Imperial Federation League,” with the late Hon. W. E. 
Forster as president. 

Their object was to agitate; they had no plan of fed- 
eration for the unwieldy masses of dependencies. They 
only said, in effect: “* We believe that the British Em- 
pire ought to be retained in its entirety; we believe that, 
unless attention is given to the subject, the colonies will 
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fall away one by one and become independent nations 
we think that this should be averted by giving them a 
voice in the Imperial Government.” 

This unification of the various English dominions they 
called Imperial Federation, or, latterly, National Unity. 
No consideration in the current history of the world is 
more profoundly interesting as this. Canada is already u 
distinct, self-governing nation in ¢very respect, except- 
ing only her relations with other countrier. Australia 
is trying’to do what Canada did in 1867—fedc rate her 
various provinces. The mere expressed wish of the peo- 
ple of either of these vast territories for independence 
would be enough to set them free forever from the Brit- 
ish connection, and each would.assume its place among 
the powers of the world. The Cape Colony would be 
next to follow ; and finally, tho probably many years 
later, India, having learned to govern herself, would 
take upon herself the responsibilities of empire, and 
England would once more become little England, a 
second-rate European power, an island in the Northern 
Sea. 

But would the colonies consent to federate? It must 
be distinctly borne in mind that they would not fora 
moment give up one jot of their present self-governing 
power. Imperial Federation would have to mean a 
federation of nations, not a federation of colonies. Each 
dominion, Canada, Australia, South Africa, would Lave 
to be endowed with a distinct national existence, even 
more pronounced than it has at present, and then 
bound together in an alliance of nations having mary 
common interests in the world, Evidently the civiliza- 
tion produced by time in the environment of the Aus- 
tralian Continent must be different from that produced 
in India and Africa, and their individual governments 
and institutions, while maintaining all the essential 
elements of greatness inherited from earliest Enghsh 
tradition, should have freest scope to adapt themselves 
to new emergencies and the requirements of their own 
especial surroundings. But in those greater internation- 
al measures which concern Coaristian civilization,univer- 
sal peace and commerce, a community of interest 
would lead to acommon policy in dealing with foreign 
peoples. 

From England's point of view there can hardly be a 
doubt as to the utility of Imperial Federation. She 
must either consolidate her empire or lose it. Possibly 
she will awake to this fact too late. 

.From the Canadian point of view a more present inter- 
est is lent to the question from the fact that her most 
astute statesman, Sir Charles Tupper, has declared him- 
self in favor of it. Whether ‘he will be able to induce 
his party to follow him remains to be seen. If the 
question should prematurely be forced to an issue in the 
Dominion, it may result in the overthrow of the old 
Liberal-Conservative ministry, and the formation of a 
new party, possibly a Coalition Younger-Canada party, 
with National Independence for its aim, as opposed to 
Imperial Federation. For quite aside from the political 
parties as they« xist to-day in Canada, there are, on the 
one hand, those who hold by the British connection, and 
inthe other those who look to the formation of a new 
nation in the future. To suppose that the wish for annex- 
ation to this country exists widely as an influence in 
the Dominion, is simply to be misinformed on a matter 
of fact. Canada may federate to-morrow with the other 
young commonwealths of the Empire on an ¢ qual foot- 
ing with the Mother State, or she may declare her heart 
for anational life of herown. She will not at present 
hear of annexation. 





— . 


TORY LIBERALITY TOWARD IRELAND. 


Tue Irish Question really seems to be approaching a 
solution. The fact of the passage, so heartily, of Mr, 
Balfour’s Land Purchase Bill, which seeks to relieve the 
distress of the anomalous condition of land tenure 
that has lasted so long, and the promise of a Home Rule 
Bill, both by a Conservative Government, are signs ibat 
English statesmen bave definitely resolved to fre 
themselves so far as is possible from the incubus of 
Irish legislation, 

It is fitting that the Land Bill should precede the 
Home Rule Bill, as without the remedies off: red by the 
former the latter would be practically inoperative 
and useless, Ever since the time of Henry VIII, the 
first English Suvereign who rulea over the whole Island, 
Irish estates have been banded back and forth between 
conquered and conquerors, with the uniform result of 
exasperating both. Theoriginal principle of ownership 
by theclan, with well recognized tenant rights bas been 
ignored, accepted, modified to suit political exigencies 
of every kind. Political supporters of English states- 
men were rewardd with confiscated [rish estates, and 
the crying evil of absenteeism was inaugurated. Free- 
hold property being forbidden to Catholic owners they 
were obliged to give place to Protestants. As votes be- 
came of increasing value, freeholds were multiplied 
beyond the fair ability of the land to support, and, at 
the first disaster of famine, these fell into the hands of 
of speculators, largely non-residents, who had no inter- 
estin them beyond the income they furnished. -The 
natural result is well known. Agriculture debased, 
tenants mutinous, landlords dissatisfied and tyrannical 
and every little while a demand upon the Imperial Gov- 
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ernment for relief on a large scale, while each element 
of distress was made by one sideor another a pretext 
for political disturbance. 

Numerous attempts have been made by Parliament to 
remedy the existing evil by legislation, but os a rule with 
little success. Sometimes the laws bave taken the form 
of grants from the Government for aid in erecting build- 
ings, in improving drainage, etc. Others bave secured 
the landlord by compelling the eviction of tenants who 
could not or would not pay theirrent. Always the idea 
was primarily that of keeping order and quelling dis- 
turbances, secondarily that of securing an improved 
condition of the country, not so much for the sake of 
the country itself as to relieve Parliament of the neces- 
sity of paying so much attention to it. Mr. Gladstone 
endeavored to remedy the difficulty by the Land Act 
proposed in 1881, which was based upon the three Fs., as 
they were called—fair rent, fixity of tenure, and fre 
sale. A commission was formed to re-adjust the valu- 
ation and rental of the farms, secure the tenant from 
the caprice of his landlord, and give him the right of 
transfer of his holding. This, however, was not satis- 
factory to the Irish, who formed the Land League, de- 
claring that ‘‘ no settlement of the land question can be 
satisfactory which does not abolish landlordism, root and 
branch, and make the tiller also the owner of the soil.” 
Then followed the Phoenix Park murders, and the whole 
attention of the Goverument was turned to the repres- 
sion of disorder by the Coercion Acts, until Mr, Glad- 
stone, in 1886, undertook to go to the root of the whole 
difficulty by presenting his famous Home Rule Bill and 
Land Purchase Act, By the latter the Government was 
to be authorized to open a credit estimated at £50,000,- 
000 for the purchase from their owners of estates, which 
could then be divided and sold in sections and on easy 
terms to the tenants. 

This, as is well known, was defeated, and the forma- 
tion of a Conservative Ministry was signalized by re- 
newed efforts at coercion. The Land League was broken 
up, but was succeeded by the Plan of Campaign, which 
simply was a combination of tenants to refuse to pay 
rent, and to resist by every possible legal artifice the 
evictions that were ordered, The Conservatives, how- 
ever, while holding their course unflinchingly, recog- 
nized that Coercion must be followed by remedial 
measures; and were, moreover, affected by the small 
but influential section of Liberals, who, alarmed by the 
apparent separatism of Mr. Gladstune’s measures, had, 
under Lord Hurtington, effected a union with their old 
adversaries, 

In 1888, a Land Purchase Act was intreduced by Lord 
Ashbourne on the same general line as that of Mr, Glad- 
stone, but on a somewhat smaller scale. It accom- 
plished something, but less than was hoped because of 
the fact that the persons who availed themselves of its 
privileges were mostly those who were already well to 
do, 

Then came the Parnell Commission and the gradual 
weakening of the Parnell movement, and in March, 1890, 
Mr. Balfour introduced another Bill, enlarging the scope 
of the Ashbourne Bull, 

This is the Bill that atter sixteen months of constant 
discussion and much adverse criticism bas become a law. 
By its provisions the sum of £35,000,000 is set aside from 
certain Government funds to be used for the purchase 
by the Government of farms, and their sale on easy 
terms of payment to the tenants. The landlords are to 
be re-imbursed by bonds bearing 24 per cent. which are 
convertible into Consols, One prominent feature is the 
continuance of the fund, by the application of what re- 
turns come in, to the purchase of additional farms, so 
that its benefits, as is hoped, may increase as its nature 
becomes more widely known, As there is no compul- 
sion on either landlord to sell or tenant to purchase, some 
trouble is anticipated in this direction, and there are 
many complex features which have caused much criti- 
ciem by all parties. 

Jt is, however, the most thorough effort that bas suc- 

ceeded in passing Parliament to remedy the difficulty of 
unreasoping, tyrannical landlordism such as has been 
the bane of the country for two centuries, 
* ‘Now that the Land question is disposed of, at least for 
the present, Mr, Balfour has given notice that he will 
take up the even more difficult question of Home Rule, 
How well he will succeed remains to be seen. He has 
the advantage of the support of the Conservative Party, 
as well as of the Liberal Unionists, and in a degree of 
thé Liberals. He has shown that he can learn, he is 
ambitious of the honor of success, and with all the past 
to draw upon, he bas an opportunity such as comes to 
few men in any age. Meanwhile, whether Irish pacifi- 
cation comes under Conservative or Liberal rule, the 
honor of the first attempt really to secure it will belong 
to Mr. Gladstone, and will be accorded to him by his- 
tory. 


- 





Boston still continues to send out to Africa, to com- 
plicate the character of civilization in the Dark Continent, 
costly cargoes of New Eugland rum. In the past year no 
less than $1,125,000 worth of rum have gone out from that 
center of religion and culture. Can it be that Boston infiu- 
ence is operating upon our Senate to preventit from giving 
its approval to the anti-slave and anti-rum articles of the 
Brussels Congress in order to keep up the rum trade? 








Editorial Ustes. 


EX-PRESIDENT HILL contributes a short article this week 
on Paul’s reference to the five hundred who saw Christ 
after his resurrection; Dr. Cyrus Hamlin gives us some 
very interesting reminiscences of his cousin Hannibal 
Hamlin. The two were boys together, and it is their boy- 
hood days that Dr. Hamlin describes; Maurice Thompson 
answers the question, What is Criticism? the Hon. John 
V. Farwell indicates some possible results of the German 
Emperor’s visit to London; Douglas Sladen concludes his 
Japanese sketch. Besides these interesting and valuable 
contributions, we have two communications from Profes- 
sor Curtiss and Professor Osgood on the results of the 
Higher Criticism. We are quite sure that none of our 
ministerial readers will wish to miss these articles. Our 
various departments are given as usual. In the Religious 
Department the substance of the last Census Balletin giv- 
ing the statistics of Catholic bodies in the United States is 
an important feature. The poems of the number are by 
Edgar Fawcett, Richard Henry Stoddard, Ida Whipple 
Benham, and Clinton Scollard; and there are stories by 
Matt Crim, Howard Townsend, and Edmund Collins. 





WE are very glad to see that the non-Catholic religious 
press, and for the most part the secular press, gives strong 
support to Commissioner Morgan in the position he has as- 
sumed toward the Catholic Indian Bureau. We give else- 
where a number of extracts from the press which show 
very nearly the drift of sentiment. The only criticism of 
the Commissioner that we have noticed comes curiously 
enough from The Christian Advocate, which expresses the 
opinion that his letter ‘‘ contains personal elements which 
will militate against” his ‘“‘influence.”’ It seems to us 
that this is a misunderstanding of the question at issue. 
It is to be remembered that the Catholic [udian Bureau is 
a voluntary organization, assuming to represent the Cath- 
olic contract schools, and that for the sake of convenience 
the Indian Department has been dealing with the Catholic 
contract schools through this Catholic Bureau. There is 
no law that requires the Commissioner to recognize the 
Indian Bureau in any way; but he has done so because his 
predecessor did so, and probably he would have continued 
to do so if the officers and employés of the bureau had 
treated him, as an official, with the courtesy and 
dignity which he has a right to require. He could 
not refuse to speak of the personal element im the 
differences between himself and the Catholic 
Bureau, because it is a part of the differences, 
As a Government officer he certainly had the right to insist 
that a voluntary organization like the Indian Bureau, with 
which the law did not require him to deal at all, should 
treat him with ordinary courtesy and respect as a condi- 
tion of the continuance of relations with him. There are 
several important questions involved, as it seems to us, in 
the position assumed by General Morgan; in the first place, 
there is a question of pure administration. Any Govern- 
ment Bureau should be at liberty to manage its own affairs 
in the interest of the whole people, unrestrained by local, 
sectional, personal or sectarian limitations. We do not 
think it can be truthfully said that the Indian Office has 
been at liberty to do this tor many years. (2) It almost 
goes without saying that our schools for the education of 
Indian children, supported wholly or in part by the Gov- 
ernmept, ought to be under Government supervision. (3) 
The existence of a sectarian organization at Washington, 
handling millions of dollars of public funds and using its 
vast influence in the interest of a single sect, is a menace 
to the religious peace of the country. The more these 
questions are pondered, the greater will be the public sat- 
isfaction that the Commissioner has been brave enough to 
take the step which reduces this sectarian agency to the 
same plane that other sectarian organizations occupy. 


As was to have been expected the Catholic press breathes 
a very bitter spirit toward Commissioner Morgan. It has 
not yet as, however, gone into a very thorough discussion of 
the subject, tho it makes very free use of abusive words, 
characterizing the Commissioner as “ bigoted,’ ** fanati- 
cal,’”’ “ obstinate,”’ etc., and in not afew cases it misrepre- 
sents him. For example, the Freeman’s Jounal says 
that in his letters to Father Chappelle and Cardinal Gib- 
bons he “‘ reiterates his opposition to the Catholic contract 
schools.”” On the contrary, we find that he says in his 
letter to Cardina] Gibbons: 

* My attitude toward the Catholic contract schools is suffi- 

ciently evinced by the largely increased sums which | have 
conceded to them for next year.” 
In his letter to Father Chapelle he does not say a word 
against Catholic contract schools, but, on the contrary, 
reminds him that he has agreed to increased appropria- 
tions for those schools. Equally untounded is the state- 
ment in the Boston Pilot that the Commissioner has 
boasted of having “ almost ridded the Indian service of the 
Catholics.”” We know of no authority whatewer for any 
such statement, and we challenge the Pilot to produce it. 
We observe that Bishop Kain, an official of the Bureau, is 
indulging in threats as to what the Catholic voters will do 
at the polls; and The Catholic Review, which is usually 
very temperate, says : 

“No Catholic vote should be placed for an Administration 
and a party which put Morgan and Dorchester in office.”’ 

None of the unwise things that the Catholics have charged 
against Commissioner Morgan has been as indiscreet as 
such utterances as these. Such threats may alarm a few 
of the Republican politicians; but they will only serve to 
make more determined the vast body of non-Catholic Re- 
publicans. They furnish another cogent and conclusive 
argument against the continuance of the contract system. 








It has long been a serious question how to supply the 
demand for epace in Westminster Abbey for the interment 
of noted men and the placing of memorial tablets. Some 
time since a royal commission was appointed to inquire 
into the matter, and they have just issued a Parliamentary 
paper giving first, an historical sketch of the circum. 
stances which led to Westminster Abbey being chosen for 
“the interment and for otherwise preserving the memory 
of Her Majesty’s most illustrious subjects.’”’ It then goes 
on to consider the various suggestions that have beep 
made: first, by utilizing St. Paul’s Cathedral, and second, 
by enlarging Westminster Abbey or appropriating certain 
sections of the Abbey for this purpose. Among the most 
interesting of the items indicated in the historical sketch 
is the statement that the distinct idea of this nationa) 
aspect of the Abbey was not due to any of the Kings but to 
the Great Protector, Oliver Cromwell, and the first one to 
be interred in Henry VIIl’s chapel among the monn- 
ments of -Kings,in order to encourage officers to yen- 
ture their lives was Admiral Blake, the great Admiral of 
the Commonwealth. From that time onthe custom grew 
(tho there was no definite law in regard to it), until there 
is no part of the illustrious Abbey that is more attractive 
to foreigners than that which contains the remains of so 
many distinguished men. The lack of law and regulation 
bas proved a disadvantage, and quite a number have been 
placed there who really are not worthey of the honor, 
Bat it is hoped that the difficulty will hereafter be avoided, 
The use of St. Paul’s appears to be impracticable on 
account of the lack of space available for the purpose and 
because of the different traditions associated with that 
great church. Of the various schemes for altering West- 
minster Abbey, the one that is recommended by the com- 
mittee involves the use of the Refectory site. The adap- 
tation of it to the purpose would eost about fifty thousand 
pounds. This question is one that, however pearly it 
affects Eagland, affects also every civilized nation and is 
especially close to America, as many of those lyiug there 
we can claim for our own history, and in almost all we 
have not only a general but a national interest. 


.... Some of the Tennessee miners have been in revolt be- 
cause convicts have been let by contract to labor by their 
side. They armed themselves with rifles and threatened a 
bloody issue if the convicts were not withdrawn. The 
Governor acted as energetically as was possible under the 
circumstances, and an arravgement has been reached by 
which the convicts are to be allowed to continue their work 
in the mines until the Legislature, a special session of 
which the Governor has consented to call, actsin the mat- 
ter. This convict labor question is a question to which 
there are two sides. We do not wonder that the miners 
should feel aggrieved that they should be brought into 
competition with the convicts, who can be let by contract 
with the State for wages at which the miners would starve. 
On the other hand, public opinion cannot for a moment 
sustain the miners in their threats of violence. This ques- 
tion is one which must be solved by legislation. On the 
one side are the interests of the laboring classes, upon the 
other are those of the State as represented in the necessity 
of giving employment to convicts, not only for their own 
sake, but in order that prisons may be at least partially 
self-supporting. How to frame a law so that justice shall 
be done to the laboring man and employment shall be 
given to convicts is a question which will require very 
careful consideration. 


....In the discussion in Parliament on the Free Educa- 
tion Bill, one of the speakers, a Conservative, said there 
was no compulsory education in the United States. In 
States which had such alawit was a dead letter. The 
American parent, he added, ‘‘ chose the kind of school he 
would send his child to, and, as a rule, he chose a sect 
school, because even ina Republic it was most obnoxious 
to deprive the parent of the right of sending his children 
toa select school.” The gentleman who gave this singular 
information was for some years a resident of this country 
and was, moreover, the editor of one of our leading daily 
newspapers. It is not strange that, after thus delivering 
himself, he should warn the Conservative Government that 
they were passing a Radical measure and preparing to pre- 
cipitate the school question into the “roaring caldron of 
politics.” 


....-A mutiny among the famous Coldstream Guards, one 
of the oldest and most celebrated English military compa- 
nies, is a startling surprise both to the English and Ameri- 
can public. It is a thing hard to believe of the best disci- 
plined body of English troops, and it is almost equally sur- 
prising to be informed by officials of the British War 
Office that “‘unreasoning compliance with orders is 10 
longer obtainable from men who are permeated with quasi- 
education,”’ and that this important fact must be “ serious- 
ly considered in afl future dealings with soldiers.””’ What 
human inveution is doing in the improvement of arms and 
ammunition to change the conditions of warfare, education, 
it appears, is doing in the mind of the soldier to change bis 
attitude toward his officers. No more important admission 
has ever been made as to the effect of education. 


....The statement is made by a Hebrew journal that of 
the 117,378 paupers cared for by the different counties of 
the State of New York in 1890, 63,682 were foreigners, but 
that among them there were no Russians, Poles, Hunga- 
rians or Rumapians; and the inference is drawn that eve? 
if the present rush of Jews of even the impoverished kind 
were to be doubled, there is no probability that they would 
become a public charge. The fact is stated also that there 
is at present but one Jewish pauper on Blackwell’s Island, 
and that she will soon be cared for. The Jewish commu 
nities take great pride in their care for their own people: 
and in all discussions in regard to the emigration of large 
numbers of them to this or any other country this should 
be kept in mind. 


....The American Baptist seizing a single statement 
made by a single speaker at the Y. P. 8. C. E. Convention 
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at Minneapolis, that ‘‘ the Society is the Church,” makes it 
the basis for au argument that Baptists ought not to join 
that society. On the other hand, there is the universal 
testimony and the distinct, repeated words of the leaders, 
that not only the spirit of the meeting but its definite pur- 
pose was to emphasize the duty of members to their own 
churches whatever they might be. Dr. Rondthaler’s ex- 
pression was undoubtedly unfortunate, but in view of 
what was said by so many others, to take it as representing 
the spirit or tendency of the Society, looks very like willful 
misrepresentation. That can only do harm. 





.... 16 is very pleasant to find our position concerning the 
expulsion of a number of ministers from the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church thoroughly accepted by The News 
Letter, whieh represents the cause of those who were so ex- 
pelled. The News Letter, which is edited by the Rev. J. F. 
Carson, one of the expelled ministers, says that our state- 
ment that no evidence was given to prove that the minis- 
ters were insubordinate and their course divisive is true, 
and declares that not a single scrap of evidence was pro- 
duced at the trial. It quotes point after point from us and 
accepts each, and then asks: 


“Why is it that Tae INDEPENDENT grasps the situation better 
than the ministersuf the Reformed Presbyterian Churcb?” 


....Jt will be remembered that in the last election 
in Kansas, when tbe Farmers’ Alliance swept nearly 
everything, one of their candidates who had never 
studied law was elected a judge. It was given out imme- 
diately that he would qualify himself for office by taking a 
course in alawschool. But it seems that the opportunity 
did not present itself, and he has been making a record for 
bimself on the bench by interfering with orders of the Si- 
preme Court of the State, in consequence of which he has 
been arraigned for contempt, sharply lectured, and warned 
not todo so again. This is one of the many episodes in the 
Alliance movement significant of its impracticable char. 
acter. 


....An English officer once satd that the difficulty with 
the treatment of the Eastern question by England was 
that the English people needed to study geography. Tbe 
same may be saidin regard to America. The World’s Fair 
Commissioners seem to find that not a littleof the difficul- 
ty they experience arises from a failure to comprebend the 
geography of the United States, Still, people who live in 
glass houses must not throw stones. We suspect a good 
many on this side the ocean have no very clear idea of the 
relations of Birmingham to London. The Commission 
may at least congratulate themselves that they are exert- 
ing a great educational influence. 


....One of the brilliant plans of the Minnesota Farmers’ 
Alliance has been to induce farmers to hold back this 
year’s crop of wheat until they can market it at higher 
prices. It is a little curious that they should suddenly find 
themselves balked in their endeavor to raise a corner in 
wheat, by a law passed in 1867; and it 1s still more curious 
to find that the law was introduced by Ignatius Donnelly 
himself, the head of the Farmers’ Alliance movement in 
that State. 


... Governor Merriam, of Minnesota, deserves great cred- 
it for having effectually prevented an announced prize fight 
in St. Paul. It will be remembered that the Governor of 
Mississippi performed an even greater service for humanity 
afew years ago, and received the warmest indorsement of 
public sentiment allover thecountry. We believe that 
there is po State in the Union in which these brutal exhi- 
bitions are now tolerated. 


....France has taken formal possession of Tahiti, the 
chief island of the Society group in the South Pacific. It 
has had a mortgage on it for some years, having advanced 
certain sums to King Pomare who promised his kingdom, 
when through with it, in return. Now that the King has 
died the French have taken possession and put an end for- 
ever, probably, to native government in Tahiti. 


.... We hear that the Bishop of Maryland declines to pre- 
side over the next Church Congress, which is to be held in 
Washington, in the limits of his diocese. For the first 
time, we believe, in the history of the Congres the Com- 
mittee will have to select another bishop. [{ Bishop-elect 
Brooks were only consecrated, how happy a thought it 
would be to ask him to preside. 


.... The latest attack upon prohibition in Maine comes 
from the President of the State Convention of Druggists. 
it is not surprising that he should speak of prohibition as 
& mora), political and semi-religious fraud. We need not 
0 further for a sufficient reason for this attack, than his 
statement that it has profoundly affected the business of 
the apothecaries. 


---.The order issued by Mr. Jobn D. Rockefeller, forbid- 
ding Sunday work ‘at the oil wells of the Standard Oil 
Comp ny in Ohio, is a move in the right direction. There 
are multitudes of places throughout the country where 
Sunday work might be stopped just as well as not, if only 


the proprietors, many of whom are Christian men, were 
Willing. 


--..The victory of the Liberals in the last bye election in 
Eogland, whereby they have gained a Tory division, seems 
‘o have alarmed the Tory Government, and they now talk 
of dissolving Parliament. The gains of the Liberals in the 
byt-elections have been almost unbroken, and seem to in- 


me that a general election would result in a Liberal vic- 
ory. 


-.: There was the true spirit of liberality in the reply of 
Phillip Brooks to a question as to how he could urge the 
tlevation to the Bishopric of a man who held such ex- 
treme views as Father Grafton, “If we reject the extreme 
men from the episcopate we should make the episcopate 
atrower than it is.” 
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Religions _ dutelligence. 


THE CENSUS OF CATHOLICS. 


ANoTHER Census Bulletin, with Church statistics, is 
announced. It is devoted to the Catholic bodies, seven 
in number, We give herewith the introductory state- 
ments, together with summaries by States and dioceses. 
The Bulletin also presents full tables by counties, both 
for States and dioceses. 


STATISTICS OF CHURCHES. 








BY HENRY K. CARROLL. 





This Bulletin contains the statistics of the RomanCatho- 
lic and all other Catholic bodies historically related to it 
which are represented in the United States, viz., the Greek 
Catholic Church (Uniates), which acknowledges the sov- 
ereignty of the Pope, the Russian Orthodox Church, the 
Greek Orthodox Church, the Armenian Church, the Old 
Catholic Church, and the Reformed or Converted Catholic 
Church. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The Roman Catholic was the first Christian worship 
established in the territory now constituting the United 
States. As early as 1512, only twenty years after the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, Spanish priests began a 
mission tour in Florida and the Mississippi Valley. In the 
same century the native tribes of the Rio Grande in the ter- 
ritory now known as New Mexico were converted by Spanish 
priests from Mexico. 
archdiocese of Santa Fé is therefore said to be the oldest 
body of Catholics in the United States. French priests 
established a mission on Mount Desert island, off the 
coast of Maine, in 1612, and there were other beginnings in 
different parts of the country. 

The first Catholic see erected was that of Baltimore, 
which dates back from 1789. In 1808 it was constituted an 
archdiocese. There are now thirteen provinces, the metrc- 
politan sees being those of Baltimore, Oregon, Saint Louis, 
New Orleans, Cincinnati, New York, San Francisco, 
Santa Fé, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Boston, Chicago and 
Saint Paul, which were created in the order named. Coeon- 
nected with these provinces are 66 dioceses, 5 vicariates 
apostolic, and 1 prefecture apostolic. 

Special acknowledgment is hereby made of the cordial 
co-operation given by the most reverend archbishops, the 
right reverend bishops, the very reverend vicars-general, 
and other ecclesiastical officers in the very arduous and 
difficult task of gathering the statistics of the churches, 
chapels, missions, and stations of the various dioceses and 
vicariates. At the earnest request of the special agent of 
the Census Office they nominated to him suitable persons 
to do the work at his appointment and under his instrac- 
tion, urged those in charge of congregations to give the 
information required; and most of them kindly inspected 
and approved the final returns before they were certified 
and reported to the Census Office for acceptance. 

Precisely the same inquiries were asked as are asked of 
other denominations. As the Roman Catholic Church al- 
ways gives in its published annual statistics the number of 
baptized members or population instead of communicants, 
the census appointee in each diocese was requested to com- 
ply with the requirements of the census schedules and 
furnish the namber of communicants, in order that the 
statistics of all the denominations might be uniform. <Ac- 
eording to information received from bishops, it is the 
custom of the Church for baptized persons to make their 
first communion between the ages of nine and eleven years. 
Baptized persons below the age of nine years are not io- 
cluded, therefore, in the census returns. Some ecclesias- 
tical authorities estimate that members of this class consti- 
tute aboat fifteen per cent. of the population of the Church, 
which, of course, embraces both baptized members and 
commupicnats. 

In order that proper significance may be given tothe 
figures representing the seating capacity of churches, chap- 
els, etc., 1t will be necessary to take into consideration the 
fact that in populous places from three to four, and s>me- 
times as many as six or seven, or even more, services are 
held in the same church on Sunday. In most Protestant 
churches there are two services only, and in some but one. 
Separate services of the mass in Catholic churches are 
usually attended by different audiences. It may help to a 
better understanding of the matter to quote afew sentences 
from letters of heads of dioceses. 

Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, says: 

The most of our churches have at least two, often three, and as 
many as six masses every Sunday, and each 1s attended by a different 
body of worshipers. 

Archbishop Janssens, of New Orleans, speaks of from 
**two, three to six masses,” and refers to the fact that 
many persons stand during service. In the archdiocese of 
Baltimore, according to the secretary of Cardinal Gibbons, 
there are usually foar different congregations on Sunday 
in asingle edifice. In the archdiocese of Boston there are 
five services in the cathedral, which has a communicant 
membership of 12,000, and reports 2,600. seating capacity. 
Archbishop Corrigin, of New York, says the ‘same rpace is 
used over and over again by different worshipers at differ- 
ent hours.” An examination of the returns for that see 
shows that of seventy-seven churches in the city of New 
York one has one service of the mass, six have two services, 


The Catholic population in the 


four have three, twelve have four, seventeen have five’ 
twenty-two have six, ten have seven, three have eight, one 
has nine, and one has ten every Sunday. Of an equal num- 
ber of churches in the rural part of the archdiocese, twenty- 
six have one mass, twenty-four have two, eleven have three, 
four have six, and one has five every Sunday; four have 
mass twice a month, and five have it once a month. Bishop 
McGovern, of Harrisburg, says: 

It is true there are many services in our churches, but each service 
is not always attended by persons who were not at another service. 
Some persons attend all the services. Then, again, in some of the 
churches many stand up for want of seats. 


Bishop Phelan, of Pittsburgh, writes: 


We have in this diocese about 140 churches, In some there is one 
in many two,in some three, and in a couple even four morning 
services (masses) every Sunday. The afternoon or evening services 
should not count, as these worshipers are, or ought to be, the same 
who were present in the forenoon. 


The use made of the accommodations for worshipers is 
also indicated by the number of communicants belonging 
toa parish. In many cases from 8,000 to 15,000 communi- 
cants are reported for a single parish. In the diocese of 
Buffalo there is a parish consisting entirely of Poles, which 
has 17,490 communicants, who are accommodated in a sin- 
zle church with a seating capacity of 1900. Hi: re the pro- 
portion of communicants to seating capacity is almost as 
nine to one. But thisisanextremecase, The following 
table will show the average in the several archdioceses., 
The seating capacity is for church edifices only, exclusive 
of halls and schoolhouses, and the commuopicants are those 
belonging to parishes having church edifices, 





~ |Seating capac-| , 
ity of church | Commu- 








ARCHDIOCESES. 
Ya Sef tic wena edifices. nicants. 
EE Ta athe Gov alnelaes'ss0 pexaecaenas 74,624 19,577 
ORNGTIy ho6eccc vveccccccccs cccccccs ccceccecce 142,409 407,586 
EE ints dina dans cohibehevsacwtemecens 115,! 65 824,632 
IES > ndendsecceccte.ssacrstvectsemecon 68,200 129,780 
SS age et ee ae 93,011 111,016 
New Orleans ‘ . 50,415 181,964 
New York... 148,303 452,645 
Oregon...... as 11,462 26,146 
TED <senceccocectceesahecsesse 107,667 251,162 
Nc etdbadndadcagasescens séhaccon ae 102,026 121,621 
SPER cbs 500 68600004 cdse denen evceeeue¥ 91,'80 197,489 
EE EE Oa 49,805 112,1s0 
SE UE Ane ada che acpdndasecnewesese:-seceeen 89,370 81,815 
ee 1.148.836 2,583,612 


It will ba observed that the proportion of communicants 
to seating capacity varies in the different archdioceses. In 
Baltimore, Boston and Chicago it is less than three 
to one; in New York, more than three to one; in New 
Orleans, nearly four to one; in Oregon, Philadelphia, Saint 
Paul aid Sin Francisco, upward of two to one; in Cincin- 
nati and Milwaukee, less than two, while in Santa Fé it is 
less thin one. The average in the thirteen metropolitan 
sees is about two and a quarterto one. 

The total numb :r of communicants is 6,250,045, who are 
attached to 10,221 organizations (churches, chapels and 
stations), making an average of 611 communicants to each 
congregation. Of the 10,221 organizations, 1,469, or about 
14,5 per cent. worship in halls, schoolhouses, or private 
houses, which, exclusive of private houses, represent a 
seating capacity of 69,159, while the 8,765 5-6 edifices owned 
by the Church have a seating capacity of 3,366 $33, making 
a total of 3,485,792 for the whole Church, which is some- 
wbat more than half the number of communicants. Some 
of the parishes which have no church edifices, but use tem- 
porarily such accommodations as private houses can afford, 
are very large. Oae of these parishes reports no fewer 
than 14.000 communicants. In eleven of the eighty-five 
sees, includiug the archdioceses of New Orleans, Philadel- 
phia and San Francisco, every organization has ita own 
church edifice. 

The total value of church property, including edifices, 
the groued on which they stand, furniture, bells, etc., is 
$118 381,516. The average value of each edifice is, therefore, 
about $13,500 The metropolitan see of New York, with its 
472,806 communicants, has church property valued at 
nearly $9,000 000: that of Chicago comes second, with prop- 
erty worth $6,457,064, and that of Boston third, with a 
total of $3 374078. Brooklyn comes fourth, with a valua- 
tion of $5,751,907, and Newark fifth, with $4,297,482. These 
five sees have more than one fourth of the entire valuation 
of the Churc4. 

Ia the distribution of communicants the archdiocese of 
New York comes first, with 472 806; Boston second, with 
419,660; Chicago third, with 326 640; Philadelphia fourth, 
with 251,162; Brooklyn fifth, with 228,785: Saint Paul sixth, 
with 203,484; and Baltimore seventh, with 192,597. There 
are twenty-two sees, which contain upward of 100,000 com- 
municants eacb. 

In the tabulation by States the following facts appear: 
There are 959 organizations, with 1,153,130 communicants, 
in the State of New York (seven dioceses), and the value of 
church property is $25,769,478; in the State of Massachusetts 
(two dioceses) there are 614 627 communicants, belonging to 
881 organizations, with church property valued at $9 816,- 
0083; in the State of Pennsylvania (five dioceses), 551 577 
communicants, 654 organizations, and $10,068,770 of church 
preperty: in the State of [ilivois (four dioceses), 473,324 - 
communicants, 688 organizations, and church property 
valued at $9,946 819; ia the State of Ohio (three dioceses), 
386 114 communicants, 586 organizations, and $7,395,640 of 
church property. In these five States thera are 3,128,772 
commuvpicants, or little more than one-half of the total for 
the whole Church, and there is church property of the 
value of 363,005 710, which i: considerably more than half 
of the tetal valuation + 

The Church is represented in every State and Territory 
in the country, including Alaska and the District of Co- 
jumbia. It bas organizations in every county but one in 
the six New Koyland States; also in every county in New 
York, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and other States and Terri- 
tories. The distribution of the Church among the five 
groups of Stetes is as follows: : 





NoRTH ATLANTIC Divisjon,—Maine, New Hampshire, 
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Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC lIVISION..-Delaware, Marylavud, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Caroliva, Georgia, Florida. 

NorktTH CENTRAL DiIvision.—Ohio, Indiana, [linois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota. South Dakota, Nebraska, Kangas. 

SoutnH CENTRAL DIvision.—Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi. Louisiana, Texas, Indian Territory, Ok- 
lahoma, Arkansas 

WESTERN DIVISION —Montana, Wyoming. Colorado 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utab, Nevada, Idaho, Alaska, 
Wasbington, Oregon, California. 


SUMMARY BY DIVISIUNS, 
















i | a—" aa 7 Com-— 
DIVISIONS. \Organt-\paitices.| Value. | mani. 
|Zations.| | canta. 
North Atlantic.. . ceeel 2647) 228644 $58,768,933) 9,981,596 
South Allaotic............... 592 438 | 5,650,680) 270,902 
North Central. ivhhe 4°41, 4,519 43,068,846, 2,167,' 42 
South Central... —— 966, ‘7614 5,975,275, 458,289 
has; pindeétades odecee 1,176 8Tl | 4,932,782 422,227 
|| | 
Ee ee | 10,221| 8,765-+ | $118,81,516| 0,045 


The Roman Catholic Church is divided into thirteen 
provinces, which embrace thirteen archdioceses, sixty six 
dioceses, five vicariates apos‘ olic, and one prefecture apos- 
tolic. Tt hasa tetal of 6 250,045 communicants, of whom 
one-half are to be found in the dioceses in the five States 
of New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Ohto. The archdiocese of New York, comprising the 
counties of New York, Westchester, Putnam, Datchess, 
Ulster, Sullivan, Orange, Rockland and Richmond has 472,- 
806, communicants, with church property valued at $8,- 
992,525. The archdiocese of Boston, embracing the counties 
of Essex, Middlesex, Suffolk and Plymouth, comes nex: 
in number of commuricants, reporting 419,660. with church 
property valued at $6,379,078, and that of Chicago, inclur- 
ing Cook and seventeen other counties, is third, with 326,. 
640 communicants and church property valued at $6,457,064, 
The following summary shows the statistics of the Church 
by ecclesiastical province:: 


SUMMARY BY PROVINCES, 








eintesis Organiza- » , | Commu- 

PROVINCES. tions. Edifices. Value. | nicants. 
PE ccvcccsess: coness 580 4% 6,605,880 268,028 
On. . : B33 | 178 719.990 81,°96 

St. Louis 1,57* | 1,886 10,325,641 468,659 
New Orlea ion ii 659 | 52th BOT, = B41 614 
CN cc ccccccccceccecs 1,466 | 1,996 15,881 631 728.189 
WE, Wee ccc ccccceénses ic 1,178 | 1,068, 81,82.160) 1,875,404 
San Franciaco...... ..... 907 =| 267 ¥ 784,450 166,759 
i a0, tnivacanie di 516 | = 44 1,29 14%) 175,187 
Philadelphia............... 654 610 10,068,770 681,677 
MEO: ccc cccccccceses 16 683 5,881,156" 296,044 
as penn tak eeuatad 15 | 708 16 875,108! 1,0 4,605 
Chicago........ palheat caren 685 656 9,946,819 473,324 
PLN dheecba ce theses ed isT | 5A4 8,931,9 6 378,466 
Se 8,765+ | $118,881,516 6,750,045 


I.—ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


SUMMARY BY STATES AND TBRRITORIES, 
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TERRITORIES.| "S| a to 2 te $8 Sa 
(2) | og |s| 9] sk | ge 
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Alabama...... To; 42 10,590, 98),.... $002,750) 14,240 
Ala*ka....... 6 5 | 500) ! 40 9,700 559 
Arigona. .... 53; 22 6,490, 24 830 124,500) = 19,000 
Arkansas, .... 47| 464 Pe er 219.100 8,845 
California..... 249) 243 | 83,740)... .|....--. 2,627,950) 156,846 
Colorado... ... 110; 94 23,878 26 954 843,687) 47,11! 
‘onnecticut...| 148, 188 79,444, «17, 4,595 8,093,750) 152,945 
Delaware.....| 19) 16 8,780! eae bed 201,500! 11,776 
District of Co- | 
lumbia.. ....) 7, WW 12,80)... leeeee 1,°15.800 37,598 
Fiorida........ 44 «BS 8,140 5 650 225,190 = 16,867 
Georgia. ......| “a 64 10,746, @)...... 435.123) 11,228 
Idaho....... 52) 22 4265) 82 930 70,050 4.309 
Tittoola,....... 688) 656 235,784 27 370, =: 9,946,819) 473,824 
Indiapa,......| 311) 368 106,202, 16 80, 8,584,691 | 119,100 
Indian Terri- | 
Wi cccecces 17) 8 1,68" 9 99 5,350 1,440 
lowa 425, 489 184,702 18 1.195 8,843,400) 161,634 
Kanaas........ 867| 271 15,730 86 2,785 625.561 67,562 
Kentucky... 222) 18) 62,96) 40) ...... 1.800.550) 97,504 
Lousiana. 184 57,885 Mj... 1,568,2)| 21 ,768 
Maine... t 88} 70 | <@961) 19) 24:0 597,550, 57.548 
Maryland...... | 186] 176 | 65,489 . 475 2,449,440) 157,49 
Massachusetts 83i| By4 | 242,267 58) 15,177 9,816,008 614 697 
Micaigan...... 406) 360 | 181,641, 49) 1.800) 8,671,360| 222,261 
Minnesota 465) 4°4 | 149,086 41) B,177) 8,514,825) 27',819 
Mississippi 67; 66 | 13,448 7 50 821,625 11,848 
Missourt - 2, 402 185.943 35 875 «=: 4,070,870, 16¥,864 
Moovtapa...... } | e668 68 1,610 184,10") 25,149 
Nebraska..... |} 213) 179 | 88.896 4 928, 1,179,160; 51,508 
Nevada. . | 1 8,500 8) 88,54 3,965 
New Hamp- 
shire....... | 62 | 28,826 15 95" 205,600, 39,92" 
New Jersey...| 219) 19144) 99,2" ¥i| 1,690 6,050,68%) 222,974 
Bew Mexico..| 517) 806 98 776) 88) 40 296,755) 100,576 
New York 959, 8i7 480,974, 9 | 5,836 25,769,478' 1,153,130 
No. Carolioa 0 4,935} 25) 226 90,262 2,64 
No, Dakota...) . 115 6" 13,615 55) 1,540 171,550 26 497 
DOM sesden veal 586) 5615 197,813' 76| 2,108) 7,895,640) 886,114 
Oklahoma .. 18 1,300 i 11} 4,40 1,270 
Orego % 48 11,46%} 47)...... | 290,09; 30,281 
Peunsylvania 654 61" B 5,014) 50) 8,145) 10,068,770) 651,577 
Rhode Islapo 51 52 40,625 sele 2, 95,700 96,755 
So, Carolina 23 T45 3}. 884, 6,360 
So, Dakota 177, 100 19,218} 69) 2,25) 246,030} 25,720 
Tennessee 6) 11,16) 24) 250) x 17,95" 
exar 263) 189 55,925) 69 650; 1,018,800) 105,198 
Utan.....00. 23, 12 2,210, 16, 970) 68,000 
Vermont...... 7 #677 31,101, 2 268 866,400) 42,810 
Virginia ...... oOo « 14,811) 25 510 45~,8 0) 
Wasnhington.. 86 «58 11,845) 98) = 650 156,65°| 20,848 
W, Vii giuia, 6i 62 6,222 eee 840,155, 15 653 
Wiscrnam....; 646 620 189,831; 46) 8,254) 4,859,950) 249,64 
Wyoming. 67 9 1,36" 58 4v0| 178,490 7,185 





Grand total. \10,221 8,765 5; 8,866,688!1,469! 69,159/$119,3S1 61616. 250, 45 

Embracing tmwmigrants from nearly all the countries of 
Kurope, the Roman Catholic is a polyglot Church. Con- 
fesaions are heard, among other languages, in German, 
Polish, Lithuanian, Hupvgariap, B»hemian, French, Span- 
ish and Itulian. Tn the diocese of Scranton there are seven 
Polish, seven Ger nan, four Hangariau, one Lithuanian, 
ove Polish and Lachyapign, and Italian, besides Boglish 
eongregaticns, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ARCH DI'CESES,| S - 
DIOCESES, g 3 i 
RTC. z 
-- 
5 | é6| § 2 | 3° 
Zz | | 
ARCHDIOCESES, } 
Baltimore..... 180; 176 14,6% 1 350) $8,418,790) 192,597 
Boston........| 904) 166 | 149,200) 89) 8,488) 6,879,078) 419,660 
Chicago....... 278 271 115, 65 Dieceecee 6,457,064 640 
Cincinnati.... 172) 164 68,200 9 983 8,269. 1 
Milwaukee.... 264; 262 98,011 11} 6,500) 8,074,280) 119,v71 
New Orleans.. 148; 148 50,415)..... ont ocied 1,535,900; 181,964 
New York.... 975) 284 148,303; 40) 1,620 472,806 
Oreg ‘M........ 95) 48 11,462) 47)....... 240,090; 30,281 
Philade)phia.. 153) 157 107,667|..... cece oe 8,888,000) 251,162 
St. Louis...... 207; 267 | 109,085] 24) 150) 2,778,545| 123,980 
St. Paul....... 931! 201 91,180) 18) 1,875) 2,474,485) 208, 
San Fran 124) 123 49,3065)..... A 2,021,260 112,180 
Santa Fé...... | 89,870; 28) 250 065| 89,261 
DIOCESES. | 
Albany........ 158| 124 64,647, 29) 1,590) 8,164,700, 130,660 
Alton 141} 183 40,168, = B).......| 1,816,480) 57,285 
Belleville .....| 95} 98 26,994 2 70 916,400; 25,900 
Brooklyn.....,| 19) 118 78,188 1} 100/ ‘5,751,907 785 
Buffalo.......| 166) 160 72,639; 10 Oi 8,408,900) 134,518 
Burlington....|  79| 7 81,101 | 265 866,400) 42,8'0 
Charleston... ../ 6) 28 7,425 B)..+4 os 884,50 5,86" 
Cheyenne.....| 67) 9 1,260, 58 400 ? | 7,196 
Cleveland ..... 997) 950 | 92,089] 48] 400; 9,806,200! 185:851 
Columbus..... 117) 101 87,551; 19) 1,895) 1,320,470! 49,548 
Concordia....| 8 | 46 9.700| 34, 715 108,011; 11,500 
Covington .... 98; 62 18,606, 85)....44 880,200, 25,798 
Davenport... 122) 120 Cons dhevsctes 979,165, 45.072 
Denver ....... ll) 94 | 28,378) 26) 950 849,687, 47,111 
Detroit . 185} 188 | 68,180) 4/....... 9,26°,0°0| 109,551 
Dubuque...... 803, 819 99,916) 13) 1,196 2,804, 116,612 
Duluth........ 63) 41 9.086) 12} 810 119,875) 13,589 

aarp | 1038 86,985 17| 1,200 877,800} 51,117 
Fort Wayne..| 145) 18% 42,311, 14|.......] 1,876,100) 45,249 
Galveston ...., 106) 61 | 2',825| 95) 800 601,000! 36,013 
Grand Rapids.| 161) 115 39.652) 45) 1,800) 899,240} 72.840 
Green Bay..... 187; 181 54,829] 15) 849) 991,010) 70,665 
Harrisburg ... 61, 56 24,678) 6) 20) 877,86 26.262 
Hartford...... 148 188 79,444, 17! 4,595 8,098,750 152,945 
Helena........ 4 «640 8,668) 62) 1,510) 184,100; 25,149 
Jamestown... 113, 60 | 18615} 53, (940| 171,650 | 26,297 
Kansas City... 7 «#677 21,809) ¥] coos ces | 628,025) 23,626 
La Crosse. 195} 177 42,491| 20| 1,885) 794,710) 59,298 
Leavenworth.., 208 136 33,945, 27) 2,010 392,58 0 48,906 
Lincoln......... 96 7% | 18,714) 99| 264,200, 22° 1i1 
Little Rock... 47| 463 8,689)..... Lawegee 219,110) = 3,845 
Louisville... 125) 119 44,260; SJ...) 1,480,800) 64,51 
Manchester...) ¢5| 62 | 28,895} 15} 960 205,600| 39,920 
Marquette .... Gu) «68 23,850) .....|..00 0. 621,100) 46,580 
Mobile....... 88} 48 | 11,620) @....... 647,550, 16,109 
Monterey and } 

Los Angeles. 78} 68 | 19,420).....|...... 233,690, 82,881 
Nashville..... 59; 86 | 11,0465) & 250 433,100; 17,860 
Natchez ...... 68} 61 | 18,598 T 50 $22,525; 11.427 
Natchitoches. . 57; 35 | 17,820) 20)....... 81,84) 29720 
Negqually.... 86) FS | 11,845) 23 650 156,050) 2 848 
Newark....... 116) 10345| 68,462 . ae 4,297,482) 162,802 
Ogdensburg... 86} 83 | 84,694 5) 1,190 886,246) 60,579 
Omaha........ 117} 108 | 19,622) 19 829 914,960; 29,3i2 
Peoria ....... 174] 164 64,557; 18) 30) 1,856,875) 68,499 
Pittsburgh..../ 198) 185 | 78,986) 14 290) 3,807,025) 184,976 
Portiand...... ss} 70 29.941, 19 2,420 97,550! 57,548 
Providence... 86) 87 G1,265).....) esses 8,374,500) 156,85" 
Richmond.... 58} 46 15,475] 18; 886) 417,509) 18.261 
Rochester .... gl} 91 Yt PP Cee 1,977,300; 65,670 
Sacramento .. 66 C<C«‘i i 421,00, 13,805 
St. Augustine. 82 aT 6,840 5 650 180.80"; 13,988 
St. (loud, .. 13) % 19.408 8 BO 402,765) 19,998 
St. Joseph.... 6 OB 15,109 8 225 4°83 Suv! 16,008 
San Antonio.. 116 6&8 26,7 43 860 326,5¢ 0) £6,817 
Savannah .... 4 «44 10,746, 90)... -.! 485,124, 11,228 
Scranton...... 122) 110 57,700) 18] 1,405) 1,622,585, 88,160 
Sioux Falls...| 179, 100 19,218, 71] 2850) 246.08", 25,920 
Springtield...| 149) 123 79,418, 19) 6,694) 2,848,195) 184,872 
Svracuse .... sy «82 41,7838 5 545 1,712,900) 6,112 
Trenton ...... 103) 88 85,828} 20) 1,690) 1,753,200) 69,472 
Vane’ver’s Isl. | 6 5 500 1 40) 9,700) 559 
Vincennes .... 168, 168 63,591 2 80| 2,158,691| 73,871 
Wheeling... 77 69 15,219} 17) 176) 809.455, 14,695 
Wichita....... 7 49 | 17,085] @3/....... 124,750, 7,156 
Wilmington ..; 43) 33 1?,791 9 175) 259.950 14,251 
Winona. .....| 9s) 9 29,41! 8 692 517,750! 34,248 

VICARIATES | 

APOSTOLIC. | | | 
Arizona....... | 86] 44 | 18,640] 35} 960) 164,300 36,9065 
Brownsville...) 85] 35 Sy Se 76,00! 26,218 
EN. 66> eeeee | 52) 22 4,265 32 70.0% 4,809 
No. Carolina. .| 60; 4.935) 25 225 90,262 2,640 
NL orakr ses 44) 20 4,310} 24) 1,855 108,500 7,893 

| 
PREFECTURE. | 
Indian Ter.... 30) 14 2,980 16 200 10,150 2,510 


ee sey ee eee 
| 69,159'$1 18,381,516 6,250,045 





Grand total. (0,231 '8,765+ -3,366,683 1,469 


THE GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH (UNIATSS). 

The Greek Catholic Church, commonly called Uniates, 
represents a body quite numerous in Austria, Huogary and 
othereastern countries in Europe. This body is in com- 
munion with the Church of Rome, holding, contrary tothe 
other Greek Churches of the East, to the procession of the 
Holy Spirit from the Son a3 well as from the Father, in 
accordance with the belief of the Latin Church, but main- 
tainiug otherwise its ancient discipline, allowing the lower 
clergy to marry, admiuistering the communion in both 
kinds (bread and wine) to the laity, and using the Greek 
language in its ritual. Te congregations whose statistics 
are given herewith ure not ecclesiastically connected with 
any of the dioceses of the Roman Catbolic Church, and 
are not therefore included iu the precedivg tables. 


I.—THE GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH (UNIATKES). 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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The fall title of this body is the *‘ Holy Orthodox Catho- 
lic Apostolic Oriental. Chuich.”’ It srose in the Middle 
Ages from the Filiogve controversy, there being a differ- 
ence of doctrine between the eastern and western Christians 
of Europe concerning the procession of the Holy Spirit. 
The Western Chureh. maintains that the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Father and the ‘Ser; the Eastern that the 





procession js from the Father alone, The chief governing 
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SUMMARY BY DIOCESES. body ‘of the Russian branch of the Greek Church ig the 
Holy Synod at Saint Petersburg. The churches of this 


faith in California and Alaska are under the ecclestasticg| 
oversight of Bishop Viadimir, of San Francisco, and many 
of them are supported financially by the Imperial Govern. 
ment of Russia. 


Ill.—THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH. 
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THE GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH (GREECE), 


This is the national Church of the kingdom of Greece. 
[tis the same in faith as the Orthodox Church of Russia, 
It has one chapel ip this country, in connection with the 
consulate of Greece in New Orleans. This chapel is under 
the care of Archimandrcite Misael. 


{V.—THE GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH. 
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THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


The Armenian Church of Turkey is separate from both 
the Latin and Greek Catholic Churches. As many Arme- 
nians have come by immigration to this country, congre- 
gations of them have been gathered in the past ten years 
in New York, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. They have 
no churches of their own, but meet for worship in chapels 
owned by the Protestant Episcopal Church. Their services 
are held in the Armenian language. 


V.—THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The Old Catholic churches in this country are due to the 
Old Catholic movement in Europe, with which they are in 
sympathy in dectrine and polity. They have a bishop-elect 
not yet consecrated, who received orders in Switzerland as 
deacon and priest, in 1885, at the hands of the Old Catholic 
Bisbop of Berne, in that city. ‘l'bey hold that the Pope is 
a bishop simply, but is entitled tothe primacy of honor. 
They agree with the Greek Church in rejecting fllioque in 
the Creed, acknowledge seven sacramente,revere the monas- 
tic life, and vemerate saints, angel« and sacred icons. 

Vi—THE O1L.D CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
SUMMARY BY COUNTIES. 
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THE REFORMED CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Tbis Movement began some ten or twelve years ago in 
New York City. It renounces allegiance to the Pope, and 
differs in doctrine, polity and usage from the Roman Cat"- 
olic Church. It has congregations in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 


VIL—THE REFORMED CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY BY CHURCHES. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. Dr. Stepbenson has been elected President 
of the English Wesleyan Conference, which is holding its 
annual session in London. 


...-Theconsecration of Phillips Brooks is appoinred for 
Oct. 14th, and will be conducted by Bishops Williams, 
Neely, Bissell, Littlejohn, Doane and Niles. Bishops Clark 
avd Whipple will act as presenters, and Bishop Potter 
will preach the sermon. 





....For some time there have been plans forming for an 
American Review, to be issued at Rome, and to be solely 
devoted to the discussion of the various religious questiors 
in the United States. It is stated on high authority tbat 
the Pope has declined to give his indorsement to such a 
periodical, but its supporters are still pressing for its e:- 
tablishment. 


..The cruel program of expelling Protestant pastors 
from the Baltic Provinces for imaginary violation of the 
religious Jaws of Russia, is being ruthlessly and unrelent- 
ingly carried out. So many have been banished, that at 
least 100,000 Protestants are now without pastors and 
spiritual guidance. 


..The appeal in the famous reredos case has been dis- 
missed with costs to the appellants. By this decision the 
figures of the Savior and of the Virgiu Mary sculptured in 
the reredos or wall at the back of the altar of St Paui’s 
Cathedral, which it was claimed were calculated to encour- 
age superstition and to suggest unlawful ideas of devotion, 
are declared to be harmless. 


..A leading Mexican of great intelligence and refine- 
ment said toan American gentleman when asked about 
the various religions of Mexico: ‘ There are two leading 
religions in Mexico, one is the Roman Catholic and the 
other is Freemasonry.’”’ The statement, which was made in 
the most matter of fact way, is a partial explapation of 
the fact that so few men are to be seen in the Roman Cath- 
olic churches. 


..The Anvual Reports of the Old Catholics for the year 
1890 show a very slight increase in the clergy in Germany, 
Switzerland aud Austrix. Some fresh congregations have, 
however, been formed, the advance in Bobemia being most 
potable. There seems to be an increasing sympathy with 
them on the part of the Protestants of the Continent; and 
the German Protestants with English Churchmen will 
join with the Old Catholics in the approaching Bunsen 
commemoration. 


..Altho Bavaria has a population of only about five 
millions, it has no fewer than 17,992 endowments of various 
kinds, the sums amounting to 421,996,085 marks. Of these 
202,878,887 marks are for charitable institutions and pur 
poses, .159,757,226 for religious purposes, about 60,000,000 
for educational purpose. Of the sum total devoted to 
religious purposes, 140,036,054 are for the Catholic Church 
and 18,242,767 for the Protestant. The former has 8,474 
endowmente, the latter 1,174. This is about in proportion 
to the population. 


..Some of the Churches that are seeking to relieve dis- 
tress among the Board’s foreign missions are accomplish- 
ing their purpose by focusing their attention upon specific 
places where there is need. Thus seven of the churches in 
Sprivgtield, Mass., have pledged themselves to the extent 
of eight bundred dollars for two years torelieve the strin- 
gency at Pasumalai College in the Madura Mission of India. 
This is to be in addition to the regular amount usua'ly 
raised. The officers of the Board will gladly put other 
churches like minded in communication with particular 
stations where the pressure just now is very great. 


....-Mrs, Elizabeth Dean, of Epsom, Fngland, who was 
widely advertised as a companion of Miss Kate Marsden on 
a tour through the hospitals of Europe in the interest of 
lepers, bas abandoned that enterprise and turned ber atten- 
tion to charities in America. She has to-day completed a 
xift of a block of fifty city lots in Elizabethport, N. J., for 
church and charitable purposes. The lots are in the center 
of the city’s lower wards in a densely populated district 
and are worth fifty thousand dollars. Twenty lots are 
given for a recreation ground and play ground for children, 
and the balance in trust for sites for a church for Grace 
Episcopal Parish, mission hall, asylums, hospitals, etc. 
She has paid nearly five thousand dollars for city improve- 
ments and now trusts to generous Americans to erect the 
buildings, 


..The Board of E iucation of the Presbyterian Church 
has felt, in common with other benevolent organizations, 
the pressure of financial deficiency. Last year eighty-six 
applicants for its aid, mostly from the Western fields, were 
declined, and every effort has been made to keep the in- 
come up to the neeessary expenses Still there has been a 
continued deficit, and with a debt of $16,000 upon them the 
Board feel that they must take decisive aetion, and bave. 
therefore, resolved to accept po Dew candidates until they 
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are able to perfect a plan for the redemption of the debt in 
& period of from two to three years. Thisisdonein order 
not to bring teo heavy pressure upon the benefictaries. 
They also issue an urgent appeal tothe churches to support 
the Board. whose work is so intimately connected with the 
very life of the Church. , 


.. The Christian Mission Church in Belgium, organized 
fifty-three years ago as a Protestant D'aspora, now num- 
bers about 8 000 souls. The increase in the last three years 
has been only a little over five hundred; but, considering 
the large emigration and the shifting of the industrial 
population, the only surprise is that there has been any 
gain at »]! in this lard where both Romen Catholicism and 
outzpoken Materialism io their struggles for supremacy are 
equally ready to crush the cause of the Gospel. The num- 
ber cf Protestant churches is 98, served by 21 pastors and 
evavgelists, aided by 9 Bible-resders, The Evangelical 
Scciety controls the Protsetant work, and has found the 
Evangelical Sunday-schools, of which there are 52, valuable 
means for propagarda. The last report of the Society 
shows that the income in the last year was 151.278 francs, 
or more than 14,464 francs over and above the expenses. A 
large proportion of this is given by the friends of the cause 
in Englard ‘and elsewhere 


.. As we intimated last week, the Rev. Newman Hall 
has publicly announced his approaching resignation of his 
pastorate at Christ Church, London, and given his reasons 
for the decision. While many will hardlv know how to 
think of Surrey Chapel and its later development without 
the veteran preacher, po one can help sympatbizing with 
him in his reasons for the action. In July, 1892, he will 
complete a ha'f century of ministerial work, avd forty 
years of mivistry in the place that has been so long almost 
known by bis name. Heis nowin his seventy-*ixth year, 
and finds the labor of continuous preaching growing 
heavier and heavier. Especially during the last ten years 
the natere of bis congregation has greatly changed, those 
with whom he built up his work having to a great degree 
moved away, and their places having been filled by others 
of a different class. Changed conditions require new 
methods, and Mr. Hall feels that be is too old to under- 
take them with good prospect of success. The audiences 
are still good, but the church is by no means full, and he 
feels that a new man may meet wants far better than he 


can. He does not. however. propose to give up preatiten, 
but will devote himself to evangelizing work all over the 
country, opportunities for which will constantly occur. 


-- The memorial to Rev. John Robinson, che pastor of 
the Pilgrim Fathers in Holland, was unveiled at Leyden, 
July 24th, in the presence of a large number of Americans 
and English. most of them from the [aternational Council 
in London, Dutch, and representatives of other nationali- 
ties. As the memorial tablet was unveiled the American, 
British and Dutch flags were raised and the bands played 
the “StarSpangled Banner,” ‘‘God Save the Queen” and 
the Dutch rational anthem ia succession. The address 
was delivered by the Rev. Charles Ray Palmer, D.D., on 
the part that Robinson had played in the struggle for lib- 
erty during the religious persecutions in Ergland in the 
sixteenth century, and characterized him as two cepn- 
turies ahead of his time in liberal-mindedness. The best 
monument t> his memory was not the tablet but the great 
republic that owed to him its origin. After a prayer by 
the Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., Dr. Palmer committed the 
memorial to the carr of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
of Leyden, and the Burgomaster on their behalf accepted 
the trust. An address was also made by Professor 
Kuenen, who called attention to the fact that Mr. Robin- 
son was & member of the Univesity of Leyden, and said 
that the ceremonv would but serve as a bond to unite still 


more closely the Reformed Churches of the New and Old 
Worlds. The tablet, a copy of which is given below, is 
about seven by six. of bropze, and having raieed letters, 
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Tue Mayriower, 1620, 
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IN MEMORY OF 


Rev. Jony Rosrneoy, M, A, 


PASTOR OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH WOR- 
SHIPING OVER AGAINST THIS SPOT, 
A.D. 1609-1625, WHENCE AT HIS 
PROMPTING WENT FORTH | 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


| TO SELITLE NEW ENGLAND IN 1620. | 


——-—-6>e=———— 


BURIED UNDER THIS HOUSE 
OF WORSHIP, 4 MAR. 1625, 
AET. XLIX YEARS. 


IN MEMORIA AETERNA ERIT J JSTUS 


—— eee — 


ERECTED BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


| 
| A. D. 1891. 
L eta 
It was cast in the United states aud is the largest of ba 
kind ever made there. The spot where it is placed is op 

tite to the site te the house where he lived and died. ned 
yea. T+ ly, the Pilgrime were in the habit of meeting 
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Missions. 


Bisuop THOBURN, of India, has made a report ‘n re- 
gard to the work accomplished by the native ‘‘ Pastor 
Teachers,’”’ who have been emploved during the past vear 
by the fund raised a year ago at Northfield. It will be re- 
membered that in response to Bishop Thoburn’s statement, 
atthat time that for the sum of thirty dollars a mission 
could be started on a very simple basis. a lerze amount was 
pledged Not all of that has been collected. and there bas 
been some delay in the employment of the men. The 
bishop gives a statement as to the work accomplished by 
them, and calls special attention to the fact that it is 
carried on entirely among the low-caste people, that the 
teaching is of the most elementary character. avd that the 
teachers are kept under careful supervision. There 
have been cases of failures, but on the whole the 
results of their work, have been most excelent: and he 
believes that the next half vear will show much 
greater results than the past. In addition to the 1.465 
persons who have been baptized in connection with 
these new missions, and the 2.082 children enrolled in 
the schools, it must not be forgotten that at least 6,000 
persons who were nominally beathenos. are more or 
less under their influence, and that large numbers of these 
will, undoubtedly, be gatbered in before the close of another 
year. With regard to the column entitled “ Population 
of Accessible Classes,’’ Bishop Thoburn says that it means 
that they belong to the same caste as those who have been 
baptized,and are more or less in contact with Christians and 
not averse to associating with them. They are persons who 
receive the Christian teacher and the native t: acher on the 
same basis, and throw no obstacle in their way. even tho 
they know that their purpose is to make them Christians, 
a condition which does not hold any regard to the great 
mass of the natives of India, nearly all of whom are more 
or less afraid of Christian teaching. But the good accom- 
plished by this work is not limited to the immedfate field 
where it is carried on. A powerful stimulant has been 
given it throughout a large section of North and Central 
India as it has become known that these little village mis- 
sions are being opened. To many in that country it seems 
as if a great movement is just at hand. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of people belonging to the lower caste 
seem willing to break away from their own religious asso- 
ciation and at least nominally profess the religion ef Jesus 
Christ. Suck a movement must evidently be conducted on 
the simplest and most inexpensive lires, and thore on the 
field feel that this experience furnishes a providential token 
to many on the new life which they shonld take up, the 
immediate work of gathering in the multitude and disci- 
pling them in tbe school of Jesus Chris’. 
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.... The annual meeting of the Bulgarian mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was held in the city of Rust- 
chuk on the Danube, early in May. A change was made 
in the custom of keeping the minutes. Formerly they had 
been kept in the Bulgarian language only, but at this time 
they were kept both In English and Bulgarian, at the sug- 
gestionof Bishop Walden with the special view to prepare 
the mission for the change it was hoped would come scon, 
when the mission would be organized into a conference 
ani the minutes be kept in English. The new Superin- 
tendent, the Rev.G. N. Davis, was present and was warmly 
gree’ed for the wotk which he is to take up in the place of 
the Rev. D. C. Chailis, who for twelve years has been the 
patient, persevering and hopeful superintendent of the 
work. The reports from the circuits showed that tho the 
increase in membership was not as large as the year before 
the attendance on the preaching and other religious ser- 
vices was much larger, and the work was never more en- 
couraging than now. Special attention was paid to the 
preparation of mission books, and a committee was ap- 
pointed in charge of it, A pleasant feature of the meeting 
was the dedication of the new and commodious church at 
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Rastchuk. The sermon by Bishop Walden 
was translated for the audience, who appre- 
ciated it most thoroughly. The sowing in 
this mission has been done under great dis- 
couragement and often seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles. So much so that at 
times it has been queried by the Society 
whether it were best to continue it. Patient 
perseverance, however, is bringing forth its 
fruit, and the outlook is brighter than at 
any time hitherto. 


.. The revolts in China against foreign- 
ers continue. The last of which special re- 
ports have come occurred at Wusutch 
(sometimes called Wusuch or Wusueh), a 
station of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
Lieutenant Commander Marthon, of the 
United States steamer * Palos,” on hearing 
of the riot, went up the Yang-tze River, and 
found the body of Mr. Argent, the mission- 
ary, lying where he fell in the gateway at 
the door of the church, which had been pil- 
laged by rioters. Mr. Green, the Custom- 
house officer, had also been killed. Com- 
mander Marthon tried to remove the bodies, 
but could not, as the inquest bad not been 
held. At Kiukiang, where there have been 
threats of a riot for some time, the ‘’ Palos”’ 
and a French war vessel have succeeded in 
keeping the peace. The Americans have, 
however, under the advice of the Com- 
mander, left the city. The missionaries at 
Kiukiang are connected with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States and the 
China Inland Mission of England. 


..Two Englishmen, Messrs, H. G. Har- 
ris and Edward White, not connected with 
apy society, have started to found a mission 
at Lake Tchad, Central Siden. Starting 
from Tunis with an Arab to act as interpre- 
ter, they went to Gabes,a distance of 200 
miles, on foot, spending the nights in Arab 
encampments, where they uniformly re- 
ceived cordial welcome, shelter and hospi- 
tality. Mr. White had a violip, and wher- 
ever they stopped he accompanied the sing 
ing of Gospel tunes to the great interest and 
amusement of the Arabs. They were con- 
stantly besought for medicine for the sick 
and expressed the firm belief that a physi- 
cian going through that country would find 
great opportunities for doing good. The 
Tchad Basin, lying east of the Niger Valley, 
represents the western border of the dir- 
tinctively Arab occupation of the Sidapn. 
It has never been visited by missionaries 
and but little b y explorers, 


..-The Kolar Mission, in the province of 
Mysore, India, which grew out of an or 
phanage founded by Miss Louisa H. Anstey, 
during the great famine of 1877, bas for 
many years been managed entirely by Miss 
Anstey with some native assistants, with 
a committee representing the work in Eng- 
land. Recently, however, it has been trans- 
ferred te the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States, Miss Anstey having retired from its 
care, which has been assumed by others. 
The work includes the care of a community 
of some five hundred people, and a property 
valued at $10 000. There are two orphanage 
schools containing fifty boys and sixty girls, 
workshops for carpentry, blacksmithing 
and tailoring, and farms ard woodcutting 
in jungles. 


.+«- The receipts for the past year for the 
foreign missions of the Canadian Presby 
terian Churches were by the Western Com- 
mittee $86,972.80, and by the Eastern Com- 
mittee $28,553 22; total $115 52602. Of this 
amount the Woman’s Foreign Mission Stc- 
ciety West, contributed $38,105, and the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society East, 35,- 
510 66, making a total of $43,615.66 or more 
than one-third fo the whole amount. 
Among the interesting items referred to 
was the message received from the Presby- 
terian Churches of Victoria, Australia, that 
they bad undertaken to support a missi»n 
on the Igland of Santo in the New Hebrides, 
and that Carada need not send any more 
mi:sionaries to that island. 


..The Baptist Missionary Society, of 
England, have made arrangements for a 
new steamer to be called the “Goodwill,” 
to runon the Congo River in addition to 
the ‘“‘Peace,”’ which has been in use for nine 
years. The ‘‘Goodwill” is to be 84 feet long 
by 13 feet beam, and will have eight berths. 
It ishoped that this will greatly increase 
the ability of the missionaries to reach sec- 
tions of the river that bave rot yet been 
visited. More than one thousand miles of 
waterway remain to be explored, while 
some 2,000 miles have been only hastily trav- 
ereed. The steamer is to be ready in Sep- 
tember, and will be on view at Westminster 
Bridge, at the time of the approaching 
Centenary of the Society. 





.. The receipts of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
(North) for the two months, May and June, 
were $63,169 as against $46,986 for the cor- 
responding period of last year, showing an 
increase of $16,188. If this can be kept up 
the church will be fairly well up to the 
$1,000,000 set by the vote of the General 
Assembly. 


.-Dr. Gillespie, one of the secretaries of 
the Foreign Board of the Presbyterian 
Church (North) is to make a visit to the 
India Missions. 


Che Sunday-Sehool. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 9th. 
CHRIST’S AUTHORITY.—Joun Vv, 17-30. 














Notes —“My Father worketh even uniil 
now.’’—Jesus had been accused of breaking 
the Sabbath by healing a sick man, and he 
replied by saying that his Father was ever 
at work, by his providence in the world, 
even on the Sabbath, and that he did only 
what his Father did. “And 1 work.” — 
I mast be about my Father’s business, 
which must not beintermitted even on the 
Sabbath. “He not only brake the Sab- 
bath,’”’—It is clear that Jesus did break the 
over-strict Pharisaic rules about the Sab- 
bath. But he only did good on the Sabbath 
Day. It was on this matter that his chief 
break with the Pharisees finally came. 
“Called God his own Father.”—In a pecu- 
liar sense which made Jesus divine. They 
correctly interpreted his claim. “The 
Son can do nothing of himself.’’—Jesus 
here claims to have divine sanction for all 
he has done.———“ Greater works than 
these.’’—These miracles of healing ——— 
“The Father raiseth the dead and quick- 
eneth them.’’—Referring to the final resur- 


be 














rection of the dead.——-—“The Son also 
quickcneth.”’—Referring here especially to 
spiritual life.———"* Neither doth the Father 


judge any man.”—As final Judge of the 








world. “Hath eternal life.’’—Already, 
in this world.———"Cometh not into judg- 
ment,’’—Judgment meaning only condem 
nation, “Hath passed out of death ’— 
Already, here.———‘The dead shall hear 


the voice.’’—Christ was even then calling 
the spiritually, dead to spiritual life 
* To have life in himself.’’—And therefore 
impart it freely, like living water 
from & perennial fountain. * Be 
cause he is the [or a] Son of Man.”— 
Being human as well as divine, understand- 
ing our frame, be can judge sympatheti- 
cally and justly “AU that are inthe 
tombs.’’—Here Jesus passes from spiritual 
resurrection to thatof the last day.——— 
“The resurrection of judgment.””-—A more 
correct word than ‘‘damnuation,’’ which is 
in the old version. 

Instruction.—While the Jews regarded 
Jesus as very loose on Sabbath observance, 
we never hear that they charged him with 
anything more than healing and doing good, 
what we call works of mercy. His princi- 
ple was that it is always lawful to do good. 
If God were to intermit his work on the 
Sabbath, the world would go to wreck. 
Such work isa duty, but this does not 
justify otber work. 

If breaking the Sabbath was a crime, 
claiming identity with God was blasphemy. 
And yet this is exactly what Jesus did It 
was a most extraordinary claim, and was 
nothing less than blasphemy if it was not 
true. There can be no mistake that the 
writer of this Gospel means to make it clear 
that Jesus did make this claim, and that 
it was true. 

Christ is so identified with the Father 
that thereis nothing which the Father does 
which the Son does not also do. Whether 
it be the creation of the world or the final 
jadgment, Christis the Word, the utter- 
ance, the expression of the Fatber in it all, 
We wight say that God ruling and presi- 
ding and decreeing laws is the Father, while 
God working or speaking is the Son; and 
this Son, this Word, wasincarnate in Jesus 
Christ. 

At the time of Christ the belief in the 
resurrection of the dead had already b - 
come general, altho not clearly taught in 
the Old Testament. This Jesus confirmed, 
declaring that his voice should raise and 
judge the dead. 

Yet the best and most important resur- 
rection is not that of a dead body, but a 
dead soul, as that is the worst sort of 
death. One who does not love God or gcod- 
ness is spiritually dead, and needs a power 
from outside to raise him. 

One who takes Jesus as Teacher, Master 
and Savior, thereby obeys God, and is al- 
ready passed from death to life. Th’s life 
is eternal. He already hath eternal life, 














and dees not have to wait for it till he gete 











to Heaven. For eternal life is not being 
saved in Heaven, but living a godly life 
here. 

But this eternal life, begun here, is con- 
firmed by the final judgment of God. Then 
Heaven completes and crowns all the faith 
exercised here. 

The condition of eternal life here asserted 
is faith. There is not any intellectual be- 
lief that the claims of Jesus are true, but a 
loving acceptance of him as Master. and 
obedience to his law of love, which is broad- 
er and deeper than any ceremonial laws. 
Faith is always to be understood as the op- 
posite of works or formal religton. 

What a blessing it will be for us if we are 
able to imitate Jesusin giving life to some 
sinful soul, by stirring him up to seek life 
in our blessed Lord. 


Ministerial egister. 


BAPTIST. 

BLACKWELL, CALvin&., Pisttpte,coceptocall 
to Third ch., Norfol k. Vi 

BOGART, W. E Owego, yaa call to Go- 
wanda, Y. 

CHILDS, T. A., New Prospect, Ind., resigns. 

COFFEY, T. M., Jessup, Ia., resigns. 

HENNING, CALEs. Crozer Sem., accepts call 
to Bruingtoa, Va. 

HOYT. WAYLAND, Minneapolis, Minn., called 
to Cleveland, O. 

KNOBLACH, Geo.. Newark, N. J., called to 
Scranton, Penn. 

KNOWLTON, J. A.., Imlaystown, N. J., called 
to Lebanon, (nd. 

MABTTM. D. L., Castile, accepts call to Le Roy, 








MASON, E. A., Bluehill, accepts call to Elis- 
worth, Me. 


MOORE. W1LuI1AM, Waterboro, Me., resigns. 

NICHOLS, C. M., Andover, Conn., resigns. 

PORTER, J. W., Anderson, I[nd., resigns. 

PRITCHARD, w. E., Dillon, Mont., accepts call 
to Olympia, Wasb. 

QUISEN BERRY, H. N., ~~ Theo. Sem., 
accepts call to Berkeley, V: 

RIGLER, Geo. W., hay Mass., accepts 
call to Woonsocket, R. I. 

ROOT, P. D. 5" rbana, O., accepts call to Wood- 
ston, N.. 

SNELL, A. L., Foxboro, Mass., accepts call to 
West Somerville, Mass. 

THOMAS, W.N., Pennacook, N. H., called to 
Methuen, Mass. 

WARE, T. D., West age ates Ind., resigns. 


WILLIAMSON, A. A., Cumberland, Md., called 
to West Hartford, ‘Conn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BASTEL, F. T., Chicago, accepts call to lowa 
City, Vining and Lucerne, Ia. 


BYINGTON, E. H., Bprineteld, Mass., accepts 
call to Brooklyn, 


CRANE, H. C., Port Townsend, Wasb., resigns. 


CURTIS, Grvuzer A.. Meredith, N. H., accepts 
call to Harriman, Tenn. 


ELLMS, Lovts, Freedom, Me., resigns. 


GOLDSMITH, CHARuts F., Harrisville, ac- 
cepts call to Boscawen, N. H. 


HALL, J. J., Berlin, Vt., resigns. 


HUNTLEY,S. we Templeton, accepts call to 
Alexandria, 8. D. 


HUNT, Wri S., Lincoln, Neb., resigns. 
KETTLE, Witttam, Englewood, accepts call 
to Elburn, Il. 


LA BACH, James M., Wahpeton, N. D., accepts 
call to Knoxville, Tenn. 


MUSIL, Joun, Iowa City, Ia., accepts call to 
Cleveland, O. 


MILLS, H. 8., Huron, 8. D., resigns. 

PEACOCK, RosBertT M., Somerset, Mass., re- 
signs. 

PENNEY, Epaar J., Selma, Ala., resigns. 


PENNEY, EpaGar J., Selma, accepts call to 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


RICE, GruMAn. Auburn, Me., accepts call to 
Tamworth, N. 

ROSS, ALBION, H., Fryeburg, Me., accepts call 
to Omaha, Neb 

THOMAS, JoHN A. -, Tipton, Cal., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAXTER, J. F.. McCormick Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Ravenswood, W. Va. 


DAVIDSON, J., Atglen, called to Christiana, 


Penn. 
FRASER, Fenwick B., Auburn, accepts call 
to Otisco, N. Y. 


FULLERTON, GrorGe H,, Second ch., called 
to the Third ch., Springfield, O. 

GLEISER, H. G., Edinburgh, Ind., resigns: 

HAMILTON, 8. L., Wichita, Kan., resigns.” 

eEeM, Joan F., inst. July 24th, Orange Valley, 


RICH, J. P., Healdeburg, Col., resigns. 
SIPES, H._H., New York, accepts call to Otse- 
go, N. Y. 
WEIDMAN, Jacos, Clifton Heights, Penn., re- 
signs. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARMSTRONG, P. E., Prot. Erie. Water vill 
Conn.. called to Jeffersonvi 0. 

BU TCHER, James L., Unit., Newton, Mass., re- 

con Ste, Heyry S., Univ. _Petenpvtite, VL, 

is Cali to Pogueee 

DOERR P. Luth., Salt Lake City, Utah, ac- 
cepts call to Savon burg, Penn 

Goss. Cusniae Ss ho Epie, New York, N. 


LIsbitnGkis <i Ret. Ger., Heggins, 
Sots on call to nonce J. F Penn. 
MOER YK, WivuraM. Ref. Dutch, Muskegon, 
callea to Grand Haven, Mich. 
wr yeman, Meth., Epis., Bridgeton, 
died July 
si GiNHAGEn. E., Lat 31, Chicago. Til, accepts 
call to Beaver Fails, 
SUMNER, Epwirm W., Oe Epis., Beloit, Wis., 


died July wie th, aged ol 
TANS am, » niv.,. Methuen, Mass, re- 


sign 
TURNER, H. L., Prot. Meth., Kansas City, Mo., 
WATERMAN, v sg 8., Free Baptist, Oak 


City, Me, 
WOLF, F. Bs Se. Pres. Jamestown, W. Va., 
accepts cail to Jefferson, N. C. 





July 30, 1891. 





Personalities. 


ALL France is very much interested 
just now in the future of a young widow, 
the Princess Letitia, who is the only mar- 
riageable princess of the Bonaparte family. 
The Princess is a woman of somewhat im- 
posing beauty; she has a rather large fig- 
ure, inclined to embonpoint, a florid face 
and thick, black hair; her lips are full, al- 
most to the point of sensuality. Of her 
shoulders and arms it has been said that 
they might furnish models for a sculptor, 
for they are superbly developed. In manner 
the Princess is most vivacious, but she has 
an unpleasant way of making cutting and 
sarcastic remarks. She has expressed a 
desire to marry again, and Paris is curious 
to know whom she will select for a hus- 
band. 

....Henry Labouchere, the famous free- 
lavcs London editor and Member of Parlia- 
ment, is a little, fat man, whom a corre- 
spondent who recently saw him describes 
as sittiog in a leather chair, twiddling a 
grizzled beard. “He is a millionaire, a 
Radical, an insufferable wag. He has an 
exuberant avimosity for all Governments; 
he is the bad boy of the House of Commons; 
the fat, licensed, wicked little jester of the 
English press. An oily, pachydermatous 
little man; wayward and whimsical; stanch 
and true to his friends; a man who gives 
thousands in charity.” 


. The Countess of Portales is reputed to 
be the most charming hostess in Paris. 
Invitations to her house are eagerly sought, 
and guests throng through its hospitable 
portals on every possible occasion. The 
Countess was one of the first to introduce 
the floral dinner into the French, capital, 
and whenever she invites her friends to her 
Lacullan table she bas some new surprise 
awaiting them inthe variety and arrang<- 
ment of the flowers. 


‘naail Alleu G. Thurman is said to be break- 
ing down physically. He takes no exercise 
at all. Since his retirement from public 
life he has got into the way of shutting 
himself up in his library, reading nearly all 
night, and then retiring so late as not to 
rise before noon. His wife is ill enough to 
be confined to her bed; but she tries ear- 
nestly to persuade the ‘‘ Old Roman’”’ to take 
more ou‘door air. 


.. The house in which Bishop Huntiaog- 
ton, of Central New York, is summering at 
Hadley, Mass., was built by his grandfatber 
ia 1753. As the Bishop strolls about the 
lawn and garden he points with no little 
pride to his herd of blooded Jersey cattle 
and the younger animals in the pasture ad- 
joining. Two fine St. Bernard dogs almost 
invariably accompany their master on his 
walks. 

..“* Nick”? Young, the president and 
secretary of the National Bas Ball League, 
has been a clerk in the Treasury Depart- 
ment for nearly a quarter of a century, The 
books ¢f the Appointment Division shows 
that he went into office in August, 1866. In 
his twenty-fifth year of service be has work- 
ed up to the position of a third-class clerk 
at asalary of $1,600 a year. = 


. 

...-At Mrs. Mackay’s musical, given re- 
cently in London, in honor of the Prircess 
Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, Miss Kames 
sang among other things several of Schu- 
Mann’s songs, these being given at the re- 
quest of the royal guest. Miss Eames re- 
turns to Paris about September Ist, and 
sails for the United States on October 17th 


...-America’s two champion lawn-tennis 
players, Dr. Dwight and “Dicky” Sears, of 
Boston, are men of small physique. Sears 
is short, rather stocky and blond; Dr. 
Dwight is short, slender and dark, ‘Tho 
a small pair, they have played the “ deuce”’ 
(tennistically speaking) with their oppo- 
neats in the game. 

...»Mr. Wanamaker’s desk, instead of 
being covered with cloth, has a thick plate 
of glass for its top, and beneath it is a map 
of Canada, the United States and Mexico, 
showing counties, principal towns and 
railways. The Postmaster General can thus 
facilitate talk with his visitors about new 
post routes. 

. Says Richard Blackmore, the Eaglish 
novelist: ‘Anything more absurd than our 
povelistic portrait of the ‘Yankee’ could 
scarcely be produced. [ know many Aver- 
ican gentlemen; not one of them differs 
from us, except that—as a rule—they are 
more intelligent.” 

.. Herr Gruettnerr, the famous German 
sculptor, has completed a bust of Dr. Hein- 
rich Schliemann, which, according to re- 
ports, is a wonderful likeness of the great 
exploror. Schliemann gave his friénd 
Gruettoerr many sittings before his death. 
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formed around the northeastern Mediter- LAW AND LABOR.* the local governing bodies to open work- 
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[Tse prompt mention in our list of ““Booke of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further netice,) 





MEMOIRS OF LORD STRATFORD 
DE REDCLIFFE.* 


LorD STRATFORD CANNING, as he was 
known during the greater part of his 
career, afterward Viscount de Redcliffe, 
came of a remarkable family. Three 
statues in Westminster Abbey represent 
George Canning, the Minister, his son 
Charles, Earl Canning, first Viceroy of 
India, and his cousin, Viscount Stratford 
de Redcliffe. The dates on the first and 
the last of these monuments indicate a 
period of no less than one hundred and 
teu years. From the birth of Mr. Can- 
ning in 1770, to the death of Lord Strat- 
ford, in 1880, at the advanced age of nine- 
ty-three years, more than a century had 
elapsed in perhaps the most active epoch 
of the world’s progress up to that time. 
For fifty years of that period Lord Strat- 
ford was in active life, most of the time 
practically the ruler of Turkey and arbi- 
ter of the general peace of Europe and 
Western Asia, 

Lord Stratford came of respectable but 
untitled family, and owed much of his 
genius for affairs to his mother, Left a 
widow with five children, one, the future 
ambassador, an infant, she took charge 
of her husband’s banking affairs, sat at 
his desk, combining the functions of 
mother, tutor and banker with infinite 
credit, until the eldest of her sons could 
take up the business, Through all these 
intense demands on her energy, she tnain- 
tained the warmth of her affections and 
piety unchanged. One of her sons 
became Consul-General to Hamburg; 
another fell at Waterloo, and the young- 
est became probably the ablest and most 
famous diplomatist of England, at least 
in the present century. 

Lord Stratford Canning was born in 
London, November 4th, 1786, and was at 
Eton with Lord Byron. His cousin, 
George Canning, the great premier, saw 
at a very early period the promise of 
greatness in the young student at college, 
and determined to give him a start in a 
great career while it was in his power to 
do so. 

Rarely, if ever, has any one in official 
life risen so rapidly as Lord Stratford. 
In 1807, being but twenty, and before he 
had completed his collegiate course, he 
was Offered the position of précis writer 
at the Foreign Office. He was sent the 
same year as second Secretary of Lega- 
tion to Copenhagen. The following year 
he was appointed first Secretary of the 
Mission to Turkey, and thus unwittingly 
became committed to a career in which 
he won his succes3 and renown. It is 
not the least remarkable fact in the life 
of this distinguished man that he rebelled 
from the first egaimst the diplomatic 
career. His aspirations were for letters, 
and a position at home; he dislikei diplo- 
macy, and yet had a very unusual genius 
for exactly that profession, if we may so 
term it. Thisis what one might indeed 
consider a psychological mystery. An- 
other curious circumstance is the fact 
that the greater part of his official life 
was passed at a court which he did not 
like, and that he, above all others, under- 
stood how to deal with a people with 
whom for many years he had little sym- 
pathy, altho in time he came to recog- 
nize their good qualities and learned to 
esteem their leading statesmen. It may 
be that Lord Stratford’s special fitness for 
the post at Constantinople lay in the fact 
that he perceived earlier than others the 
duplicity of Russia, the absolute depravity 
of her counselors, the unscrupulous- 
ness of her designs, and the danger 
to Europe if she should succeed in 
overthrowing, and herself occupying 
the Ottoman Empire. His plan was to 
have a group of independent States 
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ranean, that should serve as a bulwark 
against the aggression and all-absorbing 
dominion of Russia on that sea. He 
lived to see his hopes partially accom- 
plished. There is not a power holding 
territory along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean that is not indebted to the genius of 
Lord Stratford. Having been made First 
Secretary of Legation at twenty-two, this 
diplomat, against his own wish but at the 
insistence of the home authorities,was ac- 
tually promoted to be Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at the same post at the age of twen- 
ty-four. In later years he occupied that 
position in the higher grade of Ambassa- 
dor. In 1812 he won a continental repu- 
tation by mediating the remarkable treaty 
of Bucharest. 

After these events Lord Stratford was 
Minister to Switzerland and then to the 
United States. He reached Washington 
in 1820, and remained there two years. 
Naturally he did not like the new capital, 
still struggling to emerge from the 
swampy banks of the Potomac; but he 
formed some interesting and just esti- 
mates of our leading statesmen. Several 
extracts in the work show the opinion 
which he and John Quincy Adams, then 
President, formed of each other. 

The remainder of Lord Stratford’s 
active career, with the exception of a 
brief period in Parliament, was passed at 
Constantinople. To Awericans,and Amer- 
ican Protestants especially, his efforts to 
improve the condition of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, to protect our mis- 
sionaries, and to obtain full recognition 
of the civil and religious rights of the 
Protestants, must ever entitle him to 
grateful remembrance. The Christians 
and Protestants of Turkey found in him 
a benefactor and friend such as few peo- 
ple have ever bad. While h2 was at Con- 
stantinople, Nestorians, Yezidis. Maro- 
nites, Druses, ‘* the dwellers in Mesopota- 
mia, and in Judwa, Jews and proselytes, 
Cretes and Arabians,” Christians and Mus- 
sulmans, one and all looked for aid to the 
powerful arm and benevolent heart of the 
great ambassador residing in the British 
Legation at Constantinople. He succeeded 
in having executions for apostacy from 
Mohammedanism practically abolished. 
Through his efforts the Armenian Prot- 
estants were accorded distinct recognition 
and an official representation at the capi- 
tal to look after their interests. Later he 
crowned his great career and his exertions 
for the regeneration ofTurkey by inducing 
Sultan Abdfl Medjid to issue the famous 
proclamation called the Hatti‘ Humayun, 
in which the Government, for the first in 
the history of the East, announced the 
equality of the people, abolished classes, 
either on account of language, religion or 
race, freedom to all religions, equality of 
taxation, and the eligibility of all subjects 
of the Empire to public offices. These 
and’ the other provisions of this famous 
decree may not all at once have gone into 
full operation for obvious reasons, but the 
principles were enunciated: and what 
ever some may continue to say against 
the ‘‘ unspeakable Turk,” there 1s abeo- 
lutely no question that the condition of 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan has 
been constantly improving since the Cri- 
mean War and the efforts of Lord Strat- 
ford. Among the greatest obstscles 
toward a more rapid amelioration of 
their condition are the exasperating in- 
trigues of Russia, which tend to arouse 
the rage and apprehension of the Porte, 
and the jealousies and internecine dis- 
cords and hate of the native Christians 
themselves. 

The present work is a condensation of 
the Library edition of 1888, from which 
it differs chiefly by the omission of cer- 
tain official documents and dispatcher. 
It is sympathetically written, and is en- 
riched by numerous extracts from Lord 
Stratford’s personal memoirs, No one 
can rise from its perusal without a 
clearer idea of the history of affairs in 
the East during this century, and a pro 
found admiration for the character and 
career of ‘‘ the great Ambassador.” 


oe 


Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH is writing a short 
story to be published in The Illustrated 
London News. 











THE translation of this work introduces 
it with the extraordinary statement that 
we must go to Germany for the best account 
of English trade unions, which we shall 
there find in the works of Brentano. It is 
scarcely credible that this assertion should 
have been made by any one acquainted with 
the English literature upon the subject. Mr- 
Trant’s little book covers the modern peri- 
od well, and Mr. Howell’s larger works con- 
tain a considerable number of well-selected 
facts as well as much well reasoned theory. 
On the other hand, the reader of this book 
of Brentano’s will search in vain fora single 
fact stated with sufficient clearness to fur- 
nish a basis for argument, while the con- 
fused speculations with which it is stuffed 
—they scarcely deserve the name of theories 
—are unsupported by anything worthy of 
the name of evidence. 

It is true that the defective English of the 
translation is responsible for much of the 
vagueness that characterizes the book; but 
the imperfections of the reasoning are too 
numerous to be attributed to this cause 
alone. In fact, the looseness of statement 
is so extreme that one cannot help thinking 
that the author frequently does not himself 
know what he means. Serious criticism of 
such writing as this is discouraging work, 
especially as we perceive no evidence that 
the author has profited by the exposure 
whieh scholars have given to the blunders 
of his history of the guilds. Itis, perhaps, 
enough to say of his account of the guilds, 
in the present treatise, that he fails to dis- 
tinguish clearly their different kinds, so 
that assertions that might be correct if 
properly qualified, are entirely misleading 
on account of their generality. 

The intelligence of Professor Brentano’s 
comprehension of the conditions under 
which work was carried on in England 
early iu the century, is indicated by the fact 
that he does not so much as allude to the 
corn laws. According to him Adam Smith, 
in the ‘* Wealth of Nations,” “‘ regards self- 
ishness as the only motive of human ac- 
tion.” The introduction of machinery 
lengthened the day’s work instead of short- 
ening it. Wages were continually reduced 
to a lower scale. The most horrible degra- 
dation of working people took place, altho 
** the wealth of the nation increased with a 
rapidity never before anticipated.’”’ Andall 
this was in some mysterious way due to a 
mythical ‘removal of all obstacles.’’ This 
issad stuff to print as history. 

The political economy of the author is as 
grotesqueas his history. There is no free- 
dom in the labor contract. ‘‘The employer 
alone fixes the labor terms, and want com- 
pels the laborer tosubmit to them.’’ Hence, 
the trade unions place laborers in a more 
advantageous position. They “adapt the 
supply of labor te the demand.’’ They re- 
fuse admission to incapable laborers, and 
will not allow employers to hire these in- 
capables. As non-union laborers always 
outnumber those in the unions, it looks as 
if the trade unionists tried to elevate their 
own condition by degrading that of most of 
their fellows. But this consideration is 
wholly ignored by Professor Brentano. 
The labor problem, for him, consists of the 
relations between the unions and the em- 
ployers, while old and feeble laborers, re- 
jected by the uvions, may solve the prob- 
lem of existence for themselves as best they 
cap. As he cynically observes, they often 
“sink into the class of criminals and fur- 
nish the contingent for mobs.”’ 

After this calm relegation of the mags of 
laborers to the condition of outcasts, it is 
refreshing to read that free competition is 
“the principle only of the fittest. The road, 
free from all obstacles, leads only the eco- 
nomically capable to the most perfect de- 
velopment of their powers, and to the 
greatest excellence in their performance; 
struggle of competition only crowds all 
others down lower.’”’ It must be said that 
between the unions and competition the 
outlook for the lower classes is not a happy 
one. 

‘In England to-day there is no party 
which seeks to take pcssession of the power 
of the State on the part of the laboring 
classes in order through the power of the 
State to transform society in their inter- 
est.”” This statement, in view of the num- 
bers and aggressive attitude of the social- 
ists, is, to say the least, remarkable. Has 
Professor Brentano heard that a congress 
of trade unions was held last year, at which, 
according to the official report, nearly 
1,800,000 workers were represented, and that 
this congress adopted two resolutions of 
the most advanced socialistic type ?—one to 
the effect that Parliament should authorize 
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shops for the unemployed, at which trade 
union wages should be paid: and the other, 
providing for a compulsory working day of 
not more thaneight hours. The bill intro- 
duced in compliance with the latter resolu- 
tion, provides that no person, in whatever 
employment, even domestic service, and 
whether the employment be on sea or land, 
shall work morethan eight hours a day, 
except in case of accident. If this is not 
seeking to take possession of the power of 
the State on the part of the laboring 
classes, it is hard to know what to call it. 

According to Professor Brentano, ‘‘ the 
laborer must be satisfied with any wages 
whatever, and with any labor stipulations; 
and with these with every kind of control 
over himself.”” Employers never seek labor- 
ers (sic). They do not need laborers so much 
as laborers need them (sic). They never es- 
tablish their business at a certain place be- 
cause they can obtain laborers there. They 
go where they choose and the laborers have 
to follow (sic). In fact, employers are a good 
deal more independent in this book than 
they find themselves in real life. They do 
not have to hunt up purchasers. Their 
“‘ drummers, sitting quietly at home, make 
sales in a hundred different cities at once.” 
The retail trader has an even more delight- 
ful time. “To live from a little store is the 
most comfortable of employments; without 
special industry, without labor, the man 
sits behind his counter, often for hours, 
smoking cigars and reading the papers.’’ 

In short, the employer fixes the conditions 
of labor. “It is he who alone determines 
the price of thecom modity labor.” He not 
only determines the price, but the kind of 
pay, where the laborer shall spend it, how 
long the laborer shall work for it, and in 
what surroundings. The employer is never 
troubled bya lessened demand for his goods, 
He has only to send his goods to another 
market or keep them to be sold at a future 
time, and thus he can always adapt the sup- 
ply to the demand and obtain such prices 
as are satisfactory (sic). But the laborer can 
do nothing of the kind if the demand for his 
commodity, labor, grows slack, the supply is 
increased instead of diminished. The won- 
derful thing about it all is that wages ever 
rise. We do not see why on this theory 
they should, or indeed why employers pay 
wages at all. 

The author, however, accepts the theory 
of Marx that wages adapt themselves to 
the standard of living, but points out that 
there is nothing terrible or cruel in this. 
For, as he justly observes, it has not been 
shown and cannot be shown that the labor- 
ing classes are not maintaining and even 
elevating their standard of comfort. He 
strangely declares, in the face of the exam- 
ple of France, that laborers cannot regulate 
the reproductive instinct unless they are or- 
gapvized, but of course offers no evidence 
showing the influence of organization upon 
the matter. Organization, however, in his 
view, is the solution of the labor problem. 
By this means laborers attain the position 
ot sellers of goods, as above described—they 
can make their own terms, and, it may be 
supposed, smoke cigars and read the papers, 
while would-be employers are pleading with 
them to come and work! 

It admits of no question that the members 
of trade unions, especially if they can pre- 
vent non-union laborers from going to 
work, can obtain higher wages for them- 
selves. But how this solves the labor prob- 
lem we do not comprehend; for we cannot, 
with Professor Brentano, close our eyes to 
the fate of the outsiders. Some glimpses 
of truth may be obtained through his child- 
ish but well-meant utterances, but as there 
is nothing novel about them it does not 
seem worth while to specify them particu- 
larly. Upon the whole we must recommend 
those who wish for a solution of the iabor 
problem to look elsewhere. 


RECENT FICTION. 


An Old Maid’s Love, by Maarten Maar- 
tens, drags along drowsily from start to 
finish. It is gently amusing and mildly in- 
teresting, as Dutch stories now and then 
are, and it is tedious, as Dutch stories al- 
ways are. The author is something of a 
novelist in the way of bringing out com- 
monplace character and touching it with a 
little pictursequeness, quaintness and drol- 
lery. The dramatic interest of An Old 
Maid’s Love is about on the plane indicated 
by the title. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
45 cents.) 

Consequences. By Egerton Castle. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co, $100.) We 
have here a cleverly written fiction, some- 
what sensational in both matter and man- 
ner and constructed with good dramatic 
effect, tho it contains a great deal of “ pad- 








ding ” between the points of greatest inter- 
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Khaled: A Tale of Arabia. By F. Marion 
Crawford. (New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.25.) Mr. Crawford sustains himself 
well in this charming story (half fanciful, 
half realistic) of Arabian life and supersti 
tion. It isa novel with jast enough won- 
der-material judiciously used in it to make 
it a most absorbing and fascinating piece of 
work. Iisa treat to read it. 

Captain Blake, by Captain Charles King, 
is not the best story in the world; but it has 
many good points and qualities. Some of 
the scenes are graphically delineated, and 
the romantic elements are well handled. 
[tis a soldier story—a story in which the 
good and the bad of soldier life are pre- 
sented with a sepsational coloring, and in 
which a high ideai is aimed at. 

Eleven Possible Cases is .the titie of No 
73 of Cassell’s “Sunshine” Series. Itisa 
paper volume containing eleven short sto- 
ries by eleven writers, all of whom are 
known to the public. The stories are drawn 
along the borderland between the possible 
and theimprobable. The authors are Fr..nk- 
lin Fyles, Frank R. Stockton, Henry Har. 
land, Brainard G. Smith, Anna K. Green, 
Joaquin Miller, Maurice Thompson, [nger- 
soll Lock wood, Edgar Fawcett, Kirke Mun- 
roe and Nym Crinkle. 

Philippa; or, Under a Cloud, by Ella, is 
No. 5 of Cassell’s ‘‘ Unknown” Library, 
and is a light, thin, silly-sentimental story. 
The whole of it can be tasted in this sen- 
tence, taken from the next to the last page: 
‘*He caught her in his arms, and held her 
for one brief moment in the throb of bis 
youth and manhood.” Of course after that 
there is no room for criticism. 

Quita, by Cecil Dunstan (Philadelpbia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 50 cents), is the story 
of a young girl who falls desperately in love 
with an old married man, and finally dies 
because he doesn’t care for her. A thor- 
oughly poor p‘ece of fiction. 

A Wedding Trip, by Emilia Pardo 
Bazan, translated by Mary J. Serranc 
(New York, Cassell Publishing Co., $1.00), 
is a presentation, in a way, of the other side 
of the medal from Mr. Howells’s *‘ Their 
Wedding Journey.””’ Where the American 
story is pleasing, this one is depressing. 
The translator has done her work well, and 
for those who care for analytical realism 
run to seed, this novel will be a tidbit. It 
dissects the disease known as “‘ domestic in- 
felicity.” 

From the same publishers avd transla- 
tor, we have Moors and Christians, and 
Other Tales, from the Spanish of Alarcon. 
The book contains ten short stories that are 
picturesque and quite entertaining. A 
touch of genuine originality marks some 
of them as the products of gevius. 

What’s Bred in the Bone, by Grant 
Allen (Boston: Benj R. Tucker), is a pre- 
posterous romance of heredity. Thereisa 
sort of fascination in it. It so fascinated 
the * judges’ as to win from them a $5,000 
prize, it is said, tho we shonld hate to give 
that many cents for a thousand copies. As 
a book to read and fling aside and forget, it 
m ivy serve the tucn of an idle mind. It has 
something of the charm of the serpent; but 
it is not a wicked book. 

Diana Fontaine, by Algernon Ridgewav 
(Phil delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, 50 
cents), ought to be a very fine piecs of work 
since it is dedicated to a most wonderful 
person—as described; but we do not find it 
above mediocrity, if quite up tothat doubt- 
fulline. Still, many readers will evj->y it; 
for, in the end, ‘‘a long, aching silence told 
Diana that she was alone,’’ and some people 
like despair. 

Di. A Story. By Squier L. Pierce. 
(Philadelphia: J. B Lippivcott Co $1 25.) 
Once in a great while one picks up a sew 
novel and finds it unconventional and fresh 
without’ any marks of genuine artistic 
mérft. Di is sucha find. From first page 
to last the practiced reader will feel the un 
literary touch of the work. At the same 
time the story has its power, its grip of in- 
terest, its deep-lying connectious with real 
life.” One reads it with a sense of its au- 
thenticity as a piece of betrayal, rather 
tban of portrayal, of certain phases of 
American experience. 

Father Flynn, by Geo. C. Needham, is 
fiction, but itis not anovel. The author’s 
motive'in writirg the book has been to dis- 

_ch»rge some missiles as the “ Church of 
Rome,” and this he has done with vigor and 
a good aim. (Boston: Bradley & Wood- 
raft. 75 cents.) From the same publish- 
ers we bave Mrs. Whilling’s Faith Cure, 
a poor story, by Mrs. Geo. C. Needham, 
who in her preface says that it is nota 
** fabrication of fancy,’ so far as its incl 
dents are concerned, but a statement of 
facta which come under her observation. 
Fact or fancy the work is not worth much 
as a piece of fiction, Read as a religious 
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dance with the particular bias of the read- 


er. 

Storics of the Land of Evangeline. By 
Grace Dean McLeod. (Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. $1.25.) The thirteen sketches 
in this volume are written with evident en. 
thusiasm, and we have found them inter- 
esting. They set the sad, romantic bistory 
of the Acadian country in a picturesque 
frame, each little pict ure having its peculiar 
lights pnd shades, Young people will cer- 
tainly get much entertainment from them. 

Mrs. Romaine’s Household, by Evelyn 
Everett-Green (Boston: Bradley & Wood- 
ruff), is a sentimental story for the young. 
It is built somewbat on the gcody goody 
plan, but its aim is to convey a wholesome 
influence to the reader; and, after al), it 
maydothis We are not, however, strong 
advocates of highly wrought, almost hys- 
terical sentiment in fiction. 

A Group of Noble Dames, by Thomas 
Hardy (New York: Harper & Brothers), 
containsten peculiar stories written in Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s charming style, and beau- 
tifuily illustrated. They are graphig, the 
incidents are adroitly handled, and few 
readers will be disappointed after perusing 
them. Mr. Hardy has a way of his own by 
which he fascinates even when not at his 
best. 


>. 


Animal Life and Intelligence.* The 
double title of this treat'se from the hand of 
Professor Morgan indicates the fact that 
two distinct bnt connected subjects are to 
be considered from a common point of view. 
The first six chapters of the book are biolog- 
ical; they treat of the phenomera of “Ani- 
mal Life” as viewed by the modern evolu- 
tionary hypothesis. But the remaining six 
chapters are chiefly psychological; they 
treat of the “Intelligence’’ of the lower 
anim*ls, and discuss with Mr. Romanesand 
others, questions that concern the con- 
seious, rational and voluntary nature of 
these less favored “brethren” of mav. Now 
it should be much more clearly understood 
than it customarily is, that success in deal- 
ing with these two kinds of problems re- 
quires a double outfit of natural aptitudes, 
training, and carefully acquired informa- 
tion. The possession of such an outfit by 
any one writer is extremely rare, even in 
these days when biology and psychology 
are supposed to be engaged in clasping 
hands for mutual support and for the ex- 
pression of friendship. Psychologists, in- 
deed, are by thistime pretty generally eager 
to avail themselves of the help which 
biology offers; many of them are even too 
ready with their docile and uncritical ac- 
ceptance of biological conjecture and 
dogms. But most biologists still retain an 
unworthy and somewhat ignorant preju- 
dice against psychology. Few students of 
natural science sufficiently recogaize the 
truth that a thorough knowledge of 
human psychology, and this of tbe 
most advanced modern kind, is indispensa- 
ble for a writer on the intelligence of ani- 
mals. ‘‘Anthropomorphbic” we a}) are, and 
always shall be,in our interpretation of 
avimal psychoses. It is discreet, discrimi. 
nating and wellinformed anthropomor- 
phism which the student of animal intelli- 
gence peeds. 

These considerations render us curious to 
observe how Professor Morgan will sustain 
the severe testa that must be brought to 
bear upon the double task he bas set bim- 
self. We will anticipate the details of crit- 
icism by saying that, on the whole, he sus- 
tains these tests remarkably well—much 
better,if the odiousness of the comparison 
may he pardoned, than does Mr. Romanes, 
whose. views are chiefly placed in contrast 
with those of this book. 

The biological section of the volume 
treats of such topics as the following: 
‘*The Nature of Animal Life” (Chap. J); 
‘* The Process of Life” (Chap. IT); ** Reoro- 
duction and Development’’ (Chap. IIT); 
** Variation and Natural Selection ” (Chap. 
IV): “‘ Heredity and the Origin of Varia- 
tiens” (Chap. V): “Organic Evolution” 
(Chap. V1). It will be seen that it covers, 
iu asummary way.the principal problems 
which are in debate among the adhereuts 
of the modern doctrine of evolution. Pro 
fess'r Morgan’s presentation of biological 
topics is admirab'y adapted for the intelli- 
gent readcr who is interested to know the 
latest views of the biologists, but is unable, 
in an independent and thorough way, to 
examine these views and to discriminate 
between them on grounds of technical sci- 
entific evidence. There is, indeed, little 
that is new, and there are no startling 
theoretical novelties in these six chapters. 
But they are written out ofa full informa- 
tiov, and they are unusually free from all 
prejudiced and heated urging of claims for 
special phases of any theory, Nowhere 
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else, so far as we know, is there a more 
informing and candid and sa‘’e treatment 
of these subjects. The chapter on “‘ Varia- 
tion and Natural Selection” seems to us 
especially admirable. 

Perhaps the first important peculiarity in 
this half of the book is the manner in 
which Professor Morgan works out the dis- 
tinction between “‘ naturs! selection ” and 
‘‘patural elimination.” His discussion of 
the doubts thrown at present on the theory 
of Darwin and Wallace concerning the in- 
fluence of sexual selection, his own views 
of “ preferential mating,” and of the part 
it plays in development; and his treat ment 
of the dispute over the possibility of trans- 
mitting tendencies acquired by the individ- 
ual—these things are all well worth a 
careful study. 

We presume that most readers who have 
not been immersed in current discussions 
of the doctrine of evolution as applied to 
animal life, will be surprised to find how 
mapy of its most fundamental problems 
are still in debate; and this, with little or 
no prospect of speedy settlement. Tenets 
of Darwinism, the truth of which is popu- 
larly suoposed to be universally conceded 
among working biologists, are, on the cor- 
trary, either only very partially admitted 
or wholly rejected. In bis “‘Sammary and 
Conelnsion” of the biological chavters 
(p. 2417.) Professor Morgan m»#kes the follow. 
ing notable and commendable confessions 
of ignorance. We do not know (it is “a 
question which divides biologists into two 
schools ’’) whether the influences in which 
variations originate act on the body (and 
are transmitted by inheritance) or only on 
the germ. ‘“ Whether use and disuse are 
factors of origin is also a debatable point.” 
‘* Wether sexual selection is also a factor 
is still a matter of opinion.” Altho natural 
selection is ‘almost universally ” admitted 
as a faetor “in guidance,” we must be 
careful not to use it asa mere formula, 

In passing to consider Professor Morgan’s 
discussior of the intelligence ¢f animals we 
are interested to notice a bit of unconscious 
metapbysics. which isof the kind he and 
other biologists are accustomed to call 
“dogmatism,” when they light upon it in 
psychological or philosophiscal writings, 
We are told (p. 244) how practicable 
and admirable it is to remember that, 
even if the physiological and psycholog 
ical aspects (sic) are mentioned in a 
breath, they “belong to distinct orders 
of being.”” Undoubtedly; but this is a sort 
of memory which cannot be awakened ex- 
cept in a metaphysical being, and which is 
perpetually lest out of sight by almost all 
writers, from the more distinctively biolog- 
ical point of view, on the intelligence of the 
lower animals. 

The chapter on ‘‘ The Senses of Animals ”’ 
is only tolerably good. Wherever it comes 
inte connection with human psychology it 
shows points of weakness due toinsu fficient 
informatiop. For example, Professor Mor- 
gan does not seem to be acquainted with the 
r-cent slmost comple‘e refutation of the 
Youvg-Helmholtz theory of color senra 
tions; and no note is taken of the latest 
experimental results as to the office of the 
semicircular cana!s 

It is. however. in the chapter on the “‘Men- 
tal Processes in Man’”’ that the author 
clearly defines his psychological point of 
view. This is so well and so intelligently 
taken thatit canpot fail highly tocommend 
itself (for the quality of the work, if not 
also for the conclusions reached) to those 
acquainted with modern psychology. Says 
Professor Morgan (p. 310): 

“If it be true that the consciousness aroused 

by objects around us. through sensation, is 
an accompaniment of certain physiological 
changes in the brain. it is clear that the local- 
ization . . . and the outward projection of 
the objects . . . isan act of mind quite dis- 
tinct from the mere passive response in con- 
sciousness which we call an impression, and 
more complex than that mental activity whieb, 
through discrimination and recognition, con- 
verts the bare impression into a sensation. .. . 
Sensation has nothing to do with objects around 
us as such; it is by perception that we are aware 
of their existence.” 
The mind constructs “the mental product 
which wecall the object of sense.”’ There 
iso external world which would be just the 
same if the percipiept human mind were 
eliminated. And to hold that there is—as 
Professor Mivart has done—is ‘“‘to reduce 
the human mind,in the matter of percep- 
tion, to the level of a piece of looking- 
glass ”’ 

Now, all this is perfectly familiar to the 
psychologist: but to the average biologist. 
with his naive, unrefiecting and absurd 
* common-sense philosopby,”’ such a decla- 
ration must seem amazing. Its influence 
on the problem of animal intelligence is 
timply enermous. It tran forms tbe prob 


lem completely. For it follows that the 


‘* copstracts” of sepse, which every species 
of animal makes, cannot be described in 
that offhand and confident fasbion which 
Mr. Romanes and others have so frequently 
employed. And after Professor Morgen 
has adopted this sound principle of all in- 
ference as to animal intelligence, we shall 
lock to see him go oh toward perfection in 
psychological insight. Tbis he will do, 
however, only by holdirg fast to his afore- 
said guiding principle, and by making 
further detailed studies in human psychol- 
ogv. Doing this, he need have no fear of 
differing far more widely than he dors in 
this work from the very unsound ard care- 
less inferences made by most writers on the 
psychology of the lower animals, who ap- 
proach the subject from the biological point 
of view. 

And why, we might acrk, in a matter of 
animal psychology, should Darwin, or 
Mivart, or Romanes, be so deferentially 
mentioned. if, indeed, as Professor Morgan 
has himself told us, the physiological and 
the psychological phenomena “ belong to 
distinct orders of being,’ and if it is the 
mind of the percipient biologist which 
*‘constructs” the world of animal shapes 
and infers—always, of course, “ anthropo- 
morphically’’—‘he psychic states of all the 
beings constituting this world? 

We carnct follow the course of argument 
by which Professor Morgan reaches the 
conclusion that the lower animals are in- 
capable of forming “ concepts.” or ‘ iso- 
lates””—to use his own term; and also that 
they bave no mental states which answer to 
strictly human, esthetical or ethical ideas 
aud feelings. With regard to bis esti- 
mate of the intelligence really underlying 
the most astonishing feats of certain brutes, 
he agrees pretty closely with Professor 
James in his chapter on that subject, in 
his recent work on “Psychology.” As re- 
spects the denial that any proper apprecia- 
tion of beauty, in distinction from the feel- 
ing of attraction for the sensuously agreea- 
b'e, belongs to the lower animals, he ac- 
cores, in the main, with the position taken 
by Professor Parker in his delightful and 
convincing little book, “The Spirit of 
Beauty.’”’ (We mention Professor Parker’s 
work the more readily because we think it 
has never received the attention it merits. ) 

This quite too brief survey of so interest- 
ivg and instructive a treatise as Professor 
Morgan bas given us on “ Aniina)l Life and 
Intelligence” may fitly close with two re- 
marks. It is to psychology and not to bi- 
ology, primarily, that we are to look for 
light in our effort to picture to ourselves 
how the lower animals think and feel and 
will; or rather what are the exact psycboces, 
if any, to which their bodily shape, growth 
ard motor habit« and changes indirectly 
testify. Biology will he more careful to 
avoid loose ascriptions of “ indefinite moral- 
ity” to dogs and anthropoid apes (so 
Romanes), where its students attain a more 
sound and thorough knowledge in the 
widening field of buman psychology. 

Moreover, the difference between man 
and the highest of the lower animals can- 
not be summed up in terms of anyone s0- 
called ‘‘facultv.” It is idle to debate whether 
brutes have or have not ‘ reason” unless 
you have first fixed upon a scientific con- 
ception for the term “‘reason.”” No one 
“faculty”? defines the difference between 
the lower animals and men. So far as we 
have any light upon the subject, this light 
shows differences running all the way down 
into all classes of psychic states and psychic 
activities. The higher life of man is not 
like a mansard roof, simply placed as an 
addendum upon an avimal foundation and 
superstructure. The higher life in the 
lowest savages penetrates to an extent 
which it is difficult to estimate, down 
through the lowest strata of his animality. 
It is partly because Professor Morgan bas 
laid bold on true psychological principles— 
so neglected by most writers on the subject 
from the biological point of yiew—that we 
heartily commend his book to all manner 
of readers. 
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Races and Peoples: Lectwres on the 
Science of Ethnography. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, A.M.. M.D. (N. D. C. Hodzes, 
New York. $1.50.) Dr, Brintonis a student 
to whom all Americans who are interested 
in the aboriginal history of the continent 
are under great and very distinct obliga- 
tions. In the present volume of Lectures, 
delivered before the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, he has embarked on 
the wide field of ethno.zraphy in a series of 
general sketches which we have no room to 
review, nor evento discuss. Being lectures 
intended only to convey the general conclu- 
sions reached by the author, they do not 
contain the lines of proof on which he 
relies, and, considering their bold deviation 
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more or less of the appearance of unproved 
assertion. Dr. Brinton does not agree with 
the opinion that Asia was the cradle of the 
human race. The indications of philology 
count less with’ him than those of primitive 
human remains in the south of Europe. 
What fails in the way of evidence from this 
source he obtains from a hypothetic geology 
—on which he relies for the reconstruc’ ion 
of Africa, Southern Europe and Asia into 
the origival, but now greatly changed or 
wholly effaced cradJe of the race. As to the 
origin of the American aborigines, he 
traces them to a common ancestry derived 
from Europe and not from Asia, by the way 
of a land connec‘ i-n between the continents 
which has now for many ages disappeared. 
Tbe Innuits, or Eskimos, he believes to 
be, in race, one and the same with the 
Aztecs, the Peruvians and the other tribes 
scattered over the continent. This is a very 
remarbable conclusion to which we are not 
prepared to assent, and which Dr. Brintov 
makes very little attempt in these lectures 
to support with any array of proof which 
requires us to do so. Nor do we cae to 
discuss with Dr. Brinton the religious ques- 
tions involved. On one point, that relating 
to the efficiency and fruitfulness of Chris- 
tian missions among the aborigines, and 
the true method of conducting them, our 
celumns have contained too much matter 
in the way of original facts and original 
proof to make it worth our while to review 
the ground again in reply to Dr Brinton’s 
challenge. In fact, it would require much 
more room than we bave to devote to it, to 
find common ground on which to discuss 
such a qvestion with an author who defines 
religion (p. 67) as ‘‘the recognition of the 
Unkoown as a controlling element in the 
destiny of man and the world about him.” 
On the whole, Dr. Brinton’s methods strike 
us as wholesale, peremptory, and capri- 
cious. 


Letters of Marie Bashkirtseff. (New 
York: Cassell Pablishing Co. $150.) The 
frontispiece portrait of Mile. Bashkirts: ff 
which appears in this volume shows the 
face cf a young woman who mast have been 
pretty, if not beautiful. The letters here 
published are interesting, chiefly on account 
of the glimpses they afford of a certain ip- 
tensely compressed stratum of the social and 
ntellectual atmosphere of the Old World, 
We cannot get rid of the feeling that both 
the diary and these letters of Mile. Bash 
kirtseff have been doctored and touched up 
by a competent and conscienceless artist. 
If we had time, ard cared to undertake the 
task, we probably could show that “‘inter- 
nal evidence” abounds in both books te am- 
ply prove this. Taken for what they pur- 
port to be, however, these letters are un- 
wholesome reading. They are the hot, 
eager, selfish messages of a young girl, 
strangely precocious, startlingly egotistical, 
and ambitious for fame at almost any sac- 
rifice. They bave the fragrance of evil in 
them; morbidress is suffused. throughout 
their structure, which is a honeycomb for 
self-consciousness of the most degenerate 
sort. Mlle. Bashkirtseff had a babit of 
writing letters to distinguished people with 
whom sbe was not acquainted. In these 
missives she was fond of calling herself 
young, beautiful, talented, and all that. 
Her admiration of herself was, io fact, un- 
bounded. She thought herself equal to any 
task—a potentially universal genius, Ifever 
a human being died of wind on the brain, it 
was she; it was explosion of the imagination. 
But for the very reason that these letters 
embody this singular, morbid, hyper-exotic 
spiritual growth they are interesting. They 
ought to be a light and a warning to the 
rich parents of bright girls. There ought 
not to be in all the future generations an- 
other Marie Basbkirtseff. 


My Danish Sweetheart. By W. Clark 
Russell. Illustrated. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 60 cents) Mr. Russell has 
made a sweet and charmirg little story of 
this. We call it little, for so it has impress- 
ed us, though measured by bulk there’s a 
good deal of it. Of course it is a sea story, 
with all of Mr. Russell’s enthusiasm for love 
on the open ocean to makeit taking. A 
good book for the shore or to read on a voy- 
age. Itis 701 of the ‘‘ Franklin Square Li- 
brary.” Old Raclot’s Million, by 
Emile Richebourg, bas been translated, or 
rather adapted, by Mrs, Bevjamin Lewis 
for Cassell’s ‘‘Sunshine Series.” It is a 
French story, sprightly, sparkling, and in 
parts quite dramatic. 





The Viston of ** Misery Hill,” and Other 
Poems, by Milcs T’avson, illustrated by 
Hirry Fenn and Others (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1 75). is a bandsome book 
of verse, which is well leavened with the 
picturesque and the romavtic California 


life ag it was in the gold-digging days is 
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sketched cleverly and sympathetically; but 
of poetry strong and true there is not a 
line in the work. 


Of Miriam Heth, a Tale of the Times of 
Christ, by Rev. A. J. Holt, D.D. (New York: 
John B. Alden), we can say only that it isa 
rbymed story poorly told. We think that 
Dr. Holt would do better in prose. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. JOHN HABBERTON, author of ‘‘Hel- 
en’s Babies,” has written a novel, ‘‘ The 
Chautauquans,” for The Ledger. 


....-Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler is ex- 
pected to arrive in New York from Europe 
on August 3d. 


.. Public Opinion has awarded $300 in 
prizes for the best three papers on our trade 
relations with Canada. The first prize went 
to a Canadian. 


....-The scene of Mr. Hall Caine’s new 
novel, ‘‘ The Scapegoat,”’ which has just be 
gun torun in The Illustrated London News, 
is laid in Morocco. 


....Mr. A. B. Starey, editor of Harper’s 
Young People, has gone to England for a 
vacation, and will be absent until October. 
Daring bis absence the magazine will be 
edited by Mr. Kirk Munroe. 


7.Canon Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures 
for 1889, on the “ Historical Origin and Re- 
ligious Ideas of the Psalter,” have just ap- 
peared in London, The American edition 
is in the hands of Thomas Whittaker. 


.-It is said that Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, 
the Norwegian novelist and patriot, has re- 
tired from political life and returned to his 
literary pursuits, having found that the ac- 
tivities of public life absorbed all his time, 
and that the national affairs he had most at 
heart could now be carried on as well by 
younger men. 


..+-The “Encyclopeiia of Missions,” 
published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 
and edited bythe Rev. Edwin Munsell 
Bliss, is at last out. It isin two large vol- 
umes, with about 670 pages each. There 
are twenty-six colored maps, covering all 
the more importaut mission fields. A very 
complete bibliography, prepared by the 
Rev. Samuel Macauley Jacks »n, is includ d 
ia Vol. I, and at the close of Vol. II are ap- 
pendices of Bible versions, missionary so- 
cieties, mission stations and statistics, and 
@ general Index. 


.-The fifteenth volume of The Critic 
(January to June, 1891) bas just come to 
our desk. In turniug over its familiar 
Jeaves again, we can only renew the old 
regret that there should be so little of what 
isso good. All these racy notes on current 
literature are well suited to our need as far 
as they go, but the severe limits of space do 
pot let them go far enough. They are often 
inadequate, and no doubt the editors de- 
plore this quite as heartily as their readers. 
We hope that an appreciative public, and 
an increased circulation, will soon justify 
the publishers in enlarging our good Critic. 


.-In The Atlantic for August one comes 
first upon the second installment of Mrs. 


, Catherwood’s story, ‘‘ Tbe Lady of Fort St. 


Johp.”’ The interest increases, and there 
are several of those simple, effective pic- 
tures of the hardy life of that time, such as 
this writer paints so well. ‘* Notes from 
the Wild Garden” is a charming semi- 
rural, semi-literary study, by Miss Edith 
M. Thomas. It is followed by another es- 
say of the same seasonable sort by Mrs. 
Olive Thorne Miller, on ** Two Little Drum- 
mers.’”’? Two historical and biographical 
papers follow—‘‘ A Colonial Inquisitor,” by 
Mr. Henry Charles Lea, and “‘ General 
Sherman,” by Mr. Johu C. Ropes. “The 
Reform in the Senate” is a political study 
by Mr. W. P. Garrison. Mr. E. C. Sted 
man contributes a poem, “ Harebell’’; and 
Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts a beautiful soz- 
net, ‘‘The Pea Fields,” full of the pale, 


open color of a Northern summer landscape, 
rendered with a simple power that is rare. 
Indeed, Mr. Roberts and Mr. Lampman are 
masters of this art of landscape sonneteer- 
ing, and very lovely work they often make 
of it. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 


The Midsummer 
Holiday Number of 


The Century 


will be ready 


Saturday, August ist. 


Double frontispiece portraits of the 
German Emperor and Empress. Light 
illustrated articles, and five complete 
stories. A great summer issue. On 
every news-stand Saturday, August Ist. 





Carmina Sanctorum. 


Rast Avmne and Tunes for Mharch Worship. 
A.8. PARNESA&O'. 351 Broadway, N.V 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
AERBEH#T ROOTH KING & BRO. Rroadway N.V 


SUNDAY-SCHO°L BOOKS. 


Large Stock, low prices. Cataleg. 
TIBBAL®S BOOK CO., 26 Warren St., N.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .:::.. 


Reminaton’s Countv Seat List. Pittsburgh. New York 


BWSPAPE DVERTISING. 
N 70} cages. 30 Conan, 
& P._ ROWELL A Spruce Street. N VY 


VI W nag -Polected. and tastefuliv 
views, ae: 12 views, 


50c. fil 
taken.Send for descriptive list of views. EXCE!S ion 
VIEW CO., Bank Buileing, Color.do Springs. Golo. 
WANTED to sell 8 
our POPULAR a 
Splendidtermsto o werkers send for iliustra- 
ted ubli 


Circulars Jo America: shin «+ Hart- 
ford, Conn.. Boston. St Louis or Uineinnath, ag 


- MUSIC. 
) Church Organ for Sale at a B 


uals, Pedais, 33 Stops. Pneumatic Cou lees, 
Cunguaitien Pedals. tn cient ores .; 


“HASKELL, 
1520 Kater Seinen Philadelphia. Pa, 


NOW READY! 


Gospel Hymns No, 6, 


— BY— 
IRA D. SANKEY. 
JAS. McGRANA HAN. GEO. C. STEBBINS. 
23' HYMNS. 
PRICE, $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Add 6 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 
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EDUCATION. 


ABBOT ACIDEMY, vous nies 


wn? 634 yerrs opens on Thursday, September 10th, 

superior accommodations in its pow and im- 

Se ae tor circulars poly ie Ww. F. 

Bi for admission, PHILENA 
LER ’ Principal, Andover, eB, 


ASHLEY HALL, Montvale, Mass. 


Home School for Girls. Ten miles from Boston 
MISS WHITTEMORE, Principal 
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(SCHOOL OF TAW, 


Fees tat” ‘Free as Clarsht . ae opens 
ober 1 Agiress Hon. BENNETT, Dean, 
Basten ites. 


10 Ashburton 

BRADFORD ACADEMY siscvsou"™si 

education of 

ACA unsurpas*ed for comfort 

ina nd health. ‘Full con pevemeeens teachers Yeare com- 

mences Sept.9, 191. Porcircainre one ay WVord, 
tothe Prin- Miss ANNIE E. JOH } Brea 

pals, Miss IDA C, ALLEN 


TENNESSEE, Brownsville 


Beaker (TENN.) FEMALE COLLEGE 
claims to stand. as to the suhstantiais of higher 
education, in be ag front rank of American Female 
Colleges. Cheap; superb fare; 12 instructors; every 
bp | for solidity. exact'y the came advantages off-red 

in Male Colleg°s; increase in patronage under 
Present adminis ration, nearly 250 per cent.; mild 
winters. 


Pres. TH. SwITH, A.M. (Alumnus of Univ. of Va). 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics. English. Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French. Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, His- 
tory, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry. Bioi< 
und lectures on Pri'osophy. Gymnasium. with Dr. 
Sargent’s appiratus complete. Fellowships (value 

0) in Greek. English, Mathematics, History, and 

lology. For program, address as above. 























iw YorE Bytele. Eo peewee. Aven 


nve 

Reerave SEMI Y.—THE FORTY- FIRST 
ear begins eke -" For circnlars ad- 

dress Mrs. C. F. HARTT. 





C4rye4 LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, Aurora 
. For ym OT circular address 
A. K. MCALPINE, A. M., Principal, 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
and picture. .Y¥. Order Loree for 1891 and 93 








“CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Primary and advanced work. Certificate sesept- 
oe by Wellesley and other colleges. Delsarte Gym- 
astics, Re-opens Sept. 29th 
MISS BARNES, Principals, 1961 Madison Ave., N. ¥. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
And HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 

For Young Men and Wemen, wil! open its 

38th year Sep’. iith. For catalogues, address 

Rev. A. H. FLACK, A A.M., Prest., Claverack, N. Y. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY, 


WILLIAMSPORT, P 

A thoroughbly-equipped Classical = Scientific 
School for both sexes. 15 teachers. Regular and 
elective courses. Pegrees conferred. Rare facili- 
ties in Music, Art.and Modern Languiges. Steam 
heat; electric light; all modern appliances. $225.40 
pays all charges in a revular course for one year. 
Discounts to preachers, teachers. and | wo from same 
family. Year begins Sept.ist. Catalogue free. 

E. J.GRAY, D.D., President. 











DOYLESTOWN, 


DOYLESTOWN SEMINARY, 


Bothsexes Number of bearders limited. Attendanc 
three times as grentasit wasoneyearago. Marnifi- 
cent new building. 

GEORGE WHEELE®, Principal. 


DREW UL 4ADLES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N. Y. 
Healthful, ‘homelike, thorough, progressive. Nias. 
trated circular. Rev. Geo. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of study those of first-class colleves. Elec- 
tr’c lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomical 
aoe tory. Art School, Music Building, etc. 217 


tuden 
ELMIRA COLLEGE *®CHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Six specialists in musical faculty. Every facility 
for v ork of highest grade. Over 100 students. 
CHARLES VAN NORDEN, D.D., Piest., Elmira, N. Y. 











Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
For 100 young women. Superb modern buildings. 
Twelve teachers. Six graduating ey oy and pre- 
aratory. For school year, Sept. Mth, $240 pays 

ard. furnished room and all tuitions except music, 
art, stenograpby and typewriting. see il ustrated 


catalogue. ; 
JOS. E. KING D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y. 
FRECHOLD INSTITUTE. Freebo'd, N J. 


Boys’ emaer wd hes “end y' Gptetoese to 
. CHAMBERS, 





. Principal 





COLLECE 
Beautiful and healthful location. North of 
Cincinnati 15 miles. Full course of study, Prepar- 
atory and Coll te. Best facilities fn Music. 


Art, etc., with home care and supervision. 
Rev. L. D. POTTEB, D. D., Glendale, Ohio. 


Illinois College, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Founded in 1828. The oldest college in the state. 
Address President EDWARD A. TANNER, D.D. 








reer pric Ar Y.M.9.A.TRAINING 
School. Springfield, Mass . ye men for the 

General Secretarysh'p and Physical Directorship of 

Associations. For catalog,address Oliver C.Morse, 


TN ® wee DREN. 


Home and College preparatory School for Young 
Ladies. Established 181. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL. Principal. Bridgeton, N.J. 


LAKE E® TE SEMINARY, Painesvil'e, 0. 
Buildings enlarged; increased oppertunities fer the 
liberal and thorough education of young w 

a oe ay ey wea 16th. eo. 

ANS, Principal 


YNDON HALL—FOR YOUNG LADIE 


42d Ver. College Preparation. Cire slams by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A... Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Miss MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS.| cLevEtaNd, Onid. 
Re-one as September 24th, 

Certificate admits to Wellesley, ‘smith and Vassar. 

















BELLEWOOD SEMINARY. 


ANCHORAGE, KY. 

7 4 \ lone-esta established school for young Isdies where a 
rough education a pense. under Christian 

ja t moder LITERARY, A aay 


MOSIC DEPARTMER TS 1 under necomplish 
JOSEPHINE W. PH ae 
x hy Mise J JOSEPHINE W. PRICE. 
Mes Boyes Ez ayes. ISH, FRENCH and Mu 


and ey Pupils, 1934 
ay t-Phiiad adeiphia. Mus ie’ Department tn 


Lay ood, and under the super- 
vision of H, She Say 











MT.AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President, 


MAY ET MOLVORE SEMINARY, AND 


om a nets. Ar Gall asve We lien Laboratories 
abinets Art e year opens 

iy cary. Fit tatcion ang TH ae 
ape E. 8. MEAD, President, South Hadley. M 


TEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall 
N.Y. Prep. De at Worrall Hall eekskill, 
N.Y. Con. C J, WRIGHT. A.M., Plestsent. 











$ pn a ty a Forty-three 





HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


, Permanent Income from the State. Annual Revenues, $150,000. 
ree Professors and Assistants, Classical, scientific and 
feometeal eoureen, Ten Laboratories. Both sexes Admitted, Tultion free, Bend [or catalogue, 
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MASSACHUSETTS—AMHERST. 
s G o SC 


M CHOOL 
ember 2ith, 1#91. — received at 
and ¥ sitearete on our certificate. 

Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1888 from Chestnut St., Philadelpbia, to 

Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay 
will begin its forty-second year Wed resday, Septew- 

ber wth. For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 

Schvol, Montgomery County, Pa. 

Principal Emerita, 
Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 





Miss FRaxces E. BENNETT, 
MI8s SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


Riverview Academy, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
55TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Governmen 
Academies and Business. Military Drill. 


BISBEE <¢ & AMEN, Principals. 











A Special Circular “ , Seen is ready for dis- 
tt 
THE U NIVERSITY OF * ROCHESTER. 
and will be sent on application fo PKESIDENT 
DAVID J. HILL, Rochester. N Term begias 
September 10th. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 

A school of the highest grade, on the west bank of 
the Hudson, 22 miles above New York. Prepara- 
tory Work fer Young Men. College for 
Young Ladies. 12 Teachers. Busivess, Lan- 
guages, Surv eying ‘and Eogineering, Drawing, Paint- 





ing, Music and Ejocution. Ample Buildings. Steam 
heat. Gymnasium. Pleasant home and absolute 
health. An endowment takes ladies at $200. Sepa- 


rate teaching and special care to backward pupils. 
Catalogue free. 
W.H. BANNISTER, A.M., 


ROSWELL HOME SCHOOL, 
Mohegan Lake, N.Y. Bosithtul location. 
nd for Circular. 
MRS. DANIEL D. CHAMBE RLAIN, Principal. 


Principal. 
Boys under twelve. 
Kindness and training. 








New YORK CITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
HENRY M. MACCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR 
Instruction in all departments of bigher pedagogy 


¥xecellent facilities for the study of methods and 
systems. Students can he!p themselves by teaching. 
Lectures daily at4 P.M. and Saturdays. Fivecourses. 


Expenses low. Scholarships. Degrees Master of 

Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. Term trom Oct. 
to May 

Circulars and information sent on applic ation. 

JEROME ALUEN, PH.D . Dean, 

iG *LAn’ SPREPA RATORYVS: HOOL The 

mistake in bringing “! boys beginsat eight. A 

pamphlet. (8600 a year )H SIGLAR, Newburgh,N,Y 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE Bridzeron, 





NewJersey. 

22d year begins Sept. lth, 1891. Both sexes. Prepares 
for any College Teaching or Business. French, Ger- 
man, Music, Art, Military Driil. H.K. TRASK, Prin. 


St. John’s Military School, 


MANLIUS, N. Y, (near Syracase), 
Established 1869, 

A high grade family school. Location absolutely 
healthiul, Most complete outfit. Courses of study are 
Civil Engineering. C assical, Commercial and Special. 
Preps cng and Primary Departme nts under svecial 
faculties nder the visite ation of the War Depart- 
ment. Military under U. fficer 
Kt. Rev. F. D. Muutingten, Ss. % D. «» L-L.D., 

President. 
Lt. Col. William Vota 
Superintendent, 


Address 


STUDENTS IN POOR HEALTH, can pursve their 
studies a> Del Norte College, Colo., in tha wonder- 
fully restorative climate of the San Luis Valley, and 
permanentiy regain their health. tnstruction tl or- 
ough. Standara high. 


MISS THOMAS’S FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
For the reception of 8 puptls only. 
Students prepared for Vassar entrance by certificate. 
IJpens Wednesday, Sep’. léth. 
Apply 28 Academy St. 








» Vengiibecpate, N. Y. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 
*“aratoga Springs. N. VY. 
begins Sept 16. 


Thirty-seventh year 
Address Chas. F. Dowd, Ph.D., Pres. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Meadvi 
MHcOLOGICAL SC udt -Under Unitarian 
direction. No sectarian tests. All properly fur- 
nished students for the Christian ning Brome. 
Tuition free. Address CRET 


WELLS COLLEGE .ta5ROuN 


Three Full Courses of Study, Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian Home. New Build- 
tog with Modern Improvements. a beging 
Septem ber, 16th, 1891. Send for Catalog 

E. S. FRISBEE, D.D. ~ resident, 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


One of the best academic and classical schools in 
New England. The payment of $20v, ove-half in 
advance and the remainder Jan. 15th, will cover 
ordinary tuition, with boa: d, for th. year, beginning 
— 2d. Send for catalogue to 


~M. STEEL E, Prin, +» Wilbraham, Mass. 








WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY, 
Hudson. 0. A high grade, Christian preparatory 
. In 10 years bas sent 89 students to 14 eolleges 
Catalog. NEWTON B. HOBART, PRINCIPAL. 


ONTO. ene and 
WESTERN KESERVE UNIVEBSI- 
TY. -—( Riess for Women opens Sept. 24th. 
the Dean. 





Address 


oO BIo., Cleveland : 
WESTEK NESERVE U NIVERSI- 

TY. hacibect College opens 2ept 4th. address 
the Secretary. 
WESTBEN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

Allegheny, Pa. 

The term for 1891-1892 opens on we wonder. Sept. lith. 
Opening ad@ress by Rev. Prof. H. Jeffers. 


, D. 
For catilogues apply to Prof, "?. A. ROBINSON, 
316 Ridge Ave.. , Allegheny, Pa. 





Vy TEST W. WAL Nur PTEEET SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies. 25th Year. Is provided for 
giving a superior education in Collegiate, Elect'c 
and Preparatory Departments; also in Musicand Art, 
Mas. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut st., Phidada. 





Ww't sL ISTON SEMINARY, EASTHAMPTON, 
Mass. Prepares boys for any college or s« ten- 
title school, ee Sept. 10th, 1891. New laboratories 
avd bath-re 
All bat dings. hented by steam. Addre 
Kev. WM. GALLAGHER, “Principal 








‘Wilson Sauaak for Young Women. 


F.fty mile: southwest of Harrisburg, in famous 
Cumbertanu Vatiey. From Baltimore four bours,Phil- 
adelphia five, New York seven, Pittsuurgh nine. Six 
trainsdaily. Boraer climate avoiding bleak nor'n. $250 
per yeur for board,room, etc., and all College Studies 
except Music and Art. Large Music College and Art 
School. Muste Department, this year, 154, 
qa ot free Classes. Full Faculty. 


Music Colle .M. some Park. Large 

Ballas LS! Hear, Bia Hs Light, ya fu, 

erva bopatory. etc, etc. Tr cattice ress 
BV. J. beam. b.D,, Pres Cham e. Pa. 
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EVERY DAY appear notices of the incor- 
poration of firms which have hitherto 
done a partnership business in manufac- 
turing or in trading. It is not hard to 
see many advantages in this new form. 
Two men, we will say, as partners have 
by hard work and ability built up a large 
business. It is now bringing them in an 
income which fixes its value in their 
eyes at a large sum, tho the capital 
originally invested may have been but 
small, These men are past middle life 
and questions of the future of the busi- 
ness, its management, and above all the 
problem how to secure to their families 
the whole worth of their years of efforts, 
are constantly in their thoughts. More- 
over their sons differ greatly among 
themeelves; one takes to the business 
naturally and is looked upon as the com- 
ing managtr: another prefers the law, 
while a third is lazy and will do nothing. 
How can the father leave his estate so 
that the first son shall manage the busi- 
ness while at the same time giving a fair 
share to the other two sons or daughters ? 
And how can this be done without an 
expensive and protracted lawsuit (signs 
of which may already appear in the con- 
duct of the third con) under which the 
value of the business would be seriously 
impaired if not destroyed? The incorpo- 
ration into a company with share capital 
helps greatly to solve many such difficul- 
ties. Shares can be transferred on the 
books from father to son or sons, or can 
be divided up with small chance for liti- 
gation. 

Then there is the labor question, Large 
houses find that it pays them to give their 
heads of departments and others an in- 
terest in the business. The genera) part- 
ners cannot oversee all details ; in a large 
business it is impossible. Hence a share 
in the profits, tho small, stimulates 
employés to do better than merely to 
get through the day’s work somehow. 
Having the capital divided into shares 
enables such a bouse to arrange the inter- 
est of its employés in the firm in a busi- 
ness-like way. The ownership of a cer- 
tain number of sbares carries a propor- 
tion known and understood. Then, too, 
an allotment of shares to important cus 
tomers is sometimes made, binding such 
customers all the more closely to the 
house and generally establishing the trad- 
ing on a substantial and more lasting 
foundation. 

Besides all this it is something of an ad- 
vantage to run no risks of losses beyond 
the value of the shares held. Ina part- 
nership each member is liable for all the 
debts of the firm, and—as has often hap- 
pened—the home and all the savings of 
one of the partners may be seized to 
make gooi the losses occasioned by the 
frauds or mistakes of a trusted friend 
and partner. Compared to the large 
number of partnership: throughout tre 
country, tre losses from breach of conti- 
dence are small indeed, the fact being 
very creditable to human nature ; never- 
theless the danger, small as it is, exists, 
Oa the other hand, incorporation requires 
publicity as a defense on the part of the 
public against losses because of this lim- 
itation of liability. If we cannot seize a 
debtor’s house for goods bought or money 
loaned and not paid for, we are entitled 
from time to time to know exactly how 
that debtor stands, so that we can form 
a judgment as tohis solvency. This pub- 
licity, this publicaffon of the particulars 
of one’s business affairs to friends and 
competitors alike, is extremely distasteful 
to the old fashioned merchant, and to 
many now in business who are secretive 
in temperament and perhaps made more 
so by the peculiarities of their business, 
Nevertheless this desire for secrecy may 
be carried to greater lengths than is nec- 
essary, like many other desires. Partic- 
ularly if the firm be a large one and the 
volume of business be great, is secrecy 
not essential to success. The larger the 
trade the less inside knowledge can a 
competitor obtain by merely knowing 
how much has-been made during the 








year and what the assets are. Then 
again, even in a smaller firm it is becom- 
ing more and more recognized that a 
good manager of a factory or jobbing 
house—as the ancients said of a poet—is 
born not made. In the same way it isa 
strong argument against certain sorts of 
Socialism, the sorts which call for all 
business to be done for the people with- 
out special profit or expenses, that 
whether we do our manufacturing and 
trading under many owners or under few, 
as at present, still the cost of manage- 
ment must be met if the factory is to con- 
tinuerunning. Animportant part of this 
cost of management consists in large sal- 
aries or large profits to those who show 
special aptitude for executive work. 
Such men, those who can make 3 great 
success of a business, are worth all they 
are paid, being one of our rarest class of 
talented men. This large sum must be 
paid them as salaries or as profits, if 
large concerns are to continue, no mat- 
ter whether we have Socialism in effect 
or not. In the same way, publication of 
the fact of the success of certain incor- 
porated firms, will not give another firm 
the same success, because that depends 
upon genius in management and not in 
keeping knowledge from opponents. 

All these considerations have led many 
tirms to incorporation. The next step is 
to invite the outside public, the investors, 
to subscribe for the stocks or bonds of 
these ‘incorporated companies. The mat- 
ter of investment as distinct from active 
ownership brings up a number of ques- 
tions of solvency, etcetera, which should 
be discussed separately. 


NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK 
cI 





ATTENTION is called to the reports of the 
National Banks which we publish in this 
week’s paper, which, like those published 
last week, sre a very important part of the 
great financial institutions of the metrop- 
olis and of the country, and whose good 
condition and wise management are so 
necessary to the business interests of the 
pation. 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 


IE uss ccndevshenendouenee $33,177,690 
OL 800.000 
i tiatirns ase mn eitins amin ate 6,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 605,803 


MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
"| ES A 
Capital stock 
ed incibicus dbus tevawden es 





600,000 
157,384 
NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 


IE, 0 tsa vihebaddadebs deike $2,301,816 
— BOER. coc cnicccee cccvccse 300,000 
nts ddecedindneeecuannnes eae 100,000 
Un vided ivasccevedcgcenny 70,615 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE record of the past week in the 
speculative world has been one of gener- 
ally stagnant markets and a steadily 
declining volume of business. As the 
short interest ourstanding at the begin- 
ning of the week was large prices im- 
proved a little early; but at the close 
they average over a point lower, tho 
there was considerable stock accumulated 
for the purpose of covering shorts. 
Stocks were not heavily offered for sale 
for long. account; but in tne present un 
settled condition of affairs, resulting from 
the export of $2,100.000 gold and the 
apprehension of further trouble abroad, 
there is nothing to induce the formation 
of new cliques to mark prices up to 
any important extent. Tne market is 
thus, so to speak, on a dead center; and 
the professional traders are about evenly 
divided in the opinions as to whetber ac- 
tivity will be resumed at a higher 
range of prices or a smart break be 
required to clear the atmosphere. Just at 
the moment there is very little of interest 
in current operations. The most striking 
feature is the very limited effect upon 
prices exerted by news of any character. 
Crop reports, of course, constitute the 
most important factor, and they are ex- 
ceptionally favorable, promising a very 
large yield of ali grains and a large ex- 
portable surplus to supply the deficiencies 
of foreign countries. Meanwi.ile eff rts 
are constantly being made to improve 
the railroad situation by preventing the 
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serious results of unrestrained competi- 
tion, and with prospects of greater suc- 
cess this season than ever before. The 
supporters of the Western Traffic Associ- 
ation assert that they are progressing 
very satisfactorily in their efforts tu 
unify the interests of the allied roads, and 
that the as-ociated lines will surely be in 
position to take the fullest advantage 
of the coming enormous crop move- 
ment, The outlook for traffic on the 
Western roads is about as bright as 
it could be, and every additional mill per 
ton per mile on freight traffic will mean 
a great deal to their stockholders who 
have seen them through the past Jean 
season. Several heavy orders for new 
engines and rolling stock for Northwest- 
ern lines have come to light this week, 
the explanation being that sufficient in- 
crease in traffic is anticipated to make 
the capital outlay justifiable. Some of 
the Western, and particularly the Gran- 
ger roads, it is true, have been making 
poor net returns; but gross earnings are 
now beginning to show good increases as 
compared with last year, and when the 
current net resuits are known they will 
probably show correspondingly good 
gains. The three specially weak stocks 
were Sagar Trust, Burlington and Quincy, 
and L uisville and Nashville. In the first 
named the litigation to which we have 
pre viously referred was the cause of the 
decline. The argument of the case has been 
finished, and a decision is expected soon. 
The trial so far has not established any 
fact with which the street was not pre- 
viously acquainted, but it seems to be 
unwritten law among the traders to sell 
the stock whenever the Trust gets into 
court. Some long Burlington hus un- 
doubtedly been sold by tired out holders, 
but the bears may claim whatever credit 
there is in the week’s decline in this 
stock, The officers of the road have given 
up denying all the bearish stories in cir- 
culation, and content themselves with 
saying that the outlook for the road is 
satisfactory and that the stockholders 
wiil be given whatever earnings justify 
in the way of dividends. ‘“ Rights” have 
depressed Louisville, the new stock being 
a little too much for the market in its 
present narrow condition. 








The foreign situation is still beclouded, 
but no further trouble has come to light. 
The English Bank of the River Plate is in 
the slow process of liquidation, but noth- 
ing can be said for some time yet as to 
the probable result to its shareholders and 
the enterprises for which it with others 
stood sponsor. The condition of the loan 
market in London is indicative of some 
anxiety in regard to certain other institu- 
tions heavily loaded with the indigestible 
Argentine paper; demand loans being ob- 
tainable there at one quarter of o1¢e per 
cent., while 2} per cent. rules fo- dis- 
counts at turee months. Our loan 
market, it is true, is similarly situ- 
ated, but it is the reflection of the 
anx ety in regard to the foreign 
conditions that causes the disparity 
between short and long rates in this 
country. The financial outlook is not 
particularly gloomy, tho it will take a 
great deal of money to move the crops. 
Among Treasury officials the opinion is 
held that the outlook is better than a 
year ago, as the banks will be better 
equipped this fall. The continuance of 
the 4} per cent. bonds will enlarge the 
circulation, and the banks will be able to 
get along comfortably until the Govern- 
ment 4 per cents mature in 1907, The 
circulation based on Unitei States bonds 
on June 30th, was over $127 000,000. 

Toeloan market during the past week 
has been inactive and steady. The offer- 
ings of call loans continue very heavy in 
consequence of the inactivity of specula- 
tion. Rutes on this class of loans have 
ranged between 1 per cent. and 2} per 
cent., averaging about 14 per cent, Time 
loaning rates were firm. For sixty days 
the largest business was done at 4 per 
cent.; for ninety days to four months, 
at 44@5 per cent.; for five months 
and longer terms, at 53@6 per cent. 
Lenders in nearly ev. ry case demanded 
good active collateral, dividend stocks 
being preferred, The demand for com- 
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mercial paper is very light. The city 
banks have not been buyers for some time, 
desiring to hold their cash reserves in an- 
ticipation of a demand for the crop move- 
ment; and now the country banks are 
gradually dropping out of the market. 
The current rates on good paper are 54@6 
per cent. single and indorsed. 





BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing July 25th, 1891: 


America ............. 205 | Mechan’s’ & Traders’ 200 
Butch’s & Drovers’.. 182. | Metropolitan 
Chatham... wane Third... . .. 
Commerce............ I 





Continental poecdsuss 138 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


July 18. July %. Differences. 
LO@DB......05-++ $02,479,000 $390,591,400 Dec.$1,887,600 
Specie.........+. 67,509.800 68,339.000 Inc. 79,200 
Legal tenders.. 53,092,600 53,060,000 Dec. 32,600 
Deposits........ 408,810,900 406,754,700 Dec, 2,054,200 
Circulation..... 3,782,300 3,913,600 Inc. 181,390 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
$67,599,800 $68,339,000 Inc. $739,200 
Legal tenders.. 53,092,600 53,060,000 Dec. 32,600 
Total reserve... $120,692,400 $121.390,000 Inc. $:06,600 
Reserve requ’d 

against dep’ts 102,202,725 101,688,675 Dec. 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 

quirements..... 





514,050 


18,489,675 19,710,325 Inc. 1,220,650 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 
The market for United States bonds 
was barely steady during the week. 
Closing prices were as follows—viz. : 








Bid. Asked 
434s, 1891. Registered. . + 10056 eee 
448. 1891,Coupon . +» 10056 
4s, 1907, Registered. . LM 118% 
4s, 1907, Coupon.... -- LIT 


118% 
Currency 6s, 1896. . eee 
Currency 68, 1896 .. 
Currency 6s, 1897... 
Currency 6s, 1898... 
Currency 68, 1899... 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The par of sterling exchange is 4.86.6. 

The rates for actual business were as 
follows—viz.: Sixty days. 4.84}; demand, 
4.864; cables, 4 863@4 87. Commercial 
bills were 4,83}. The supply of bills was 
small. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....lt is stated that official notice has 
been given that trains will not be run 
this season over Dr. Seward Webb’s road 
through the Adirondacks. 


... The Standard Oil Company has 
made application at Amsterdam, Holland, 
for a ten years’ lease for sites at Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp for the erection of oil 
tanks, 


....Farmers living along the line of the 
Long Island Railroad have pooled their 
issues and propose to sue the company to 
recover for the value of crops destroyed 
by fire caused by sparks from the loco- 
motives. 


...-Real estate in New York-City at 
present seems to be very active, and es- 
pecially so considering the season of the 
year. On Wednesday last the transac- 
tions at public and private sales reached 
the sum of $602,450. 


....The State Board of Agriculture of 
Kaneas reports that, with the exception 
of corn, every crop growing, including 
fruit, promises an extraordinary yield. 
The aggregate wheat crop, winter and 
spring, is estimated at 55,156 244 bushels. 


....-Oneof the great financial institutions 
of this country, isthe Bowery Savings 
Bank of this city. On the first of July it 
had deposits amounting to $52,247 ,087.26, 
and its surplus was $5,056,035.16. It had 
107,440 depositors. This is a very won- 
derful exhibit. 


....The product of pig iron in the 
United States for the first half of 1891 
was 8,371,925 gross tons against 4,560,518 
gross tons in the first half of 1890, a de- 
crease of 1,188.588 gross tons. The prod- 
uct of Bessemer steel ingots and Besse- 
mer steel rails also shows great decrease. 


....The count of the money in the 
‘vaults of the Treasury consequent on the 
transfer of the office of Treasurer from 
-Mr. Huston to Mr, Nebecker, which began 
April 27th, and has involved the actual 








handling and counting of $614,511,582.32 
results in every cent called for being 
accounted for. 


...- It is expected that the opening of 
the great Chino Beet Sugar Factory 
and Refinery in Pomona, Cal., will take 
place on the first of August. It is ex- 
pected that this is the first of at least 
three equally large beet sugar factories 
to be built in Los Angeles County during 
the next two years. 


...-A letter was received by Controller 
Myers, last week,signed ‘‘Conscience,” con- 
taining a check for $495 for the conscience 
fund. The writer says: ‘‘ Inclosed find 
check for $495 on account of personal tax, 
sworn down some time since.” A large 
proportion of the personal tax assessed in 
New York City is sworn otf, but few of the 
swearers contribute to the conscience fund. 


....Attorney-General Miller several 
weeks ago issued from the Department of 
Justice instructions to the district attor- 
neys of the districts embracing in their 
limits the largest cities of the country, to 
proceed against all trusts and similar 
combinations, and more recently a circu- 
lar has been issued to all of the other 
district attorneys to the same effect. This 
is understood to mean a general crusade 
against all trusts and combinations of a 
similar ¢haracter. 


...-Dallas, Texas, claims, taking that 
city as a center, that within a radius of 
one hundred miles, there is not to be 
found on the globe a more productive soil 
nor a more healthful climate. Within 
that radius there is a thrifty population 
of more than a million of people, and it 
is capable of sustaining a population of 
ten millions, Within this radius nearly 
one-half of the cotton in Texas is raised, 
more than half the oats and the wheat, 
and nearly one-half the corn. 


...-In an article on the Drain of Gold 
the Evening Post states that a year ago 
the Director of the Mint estimated the 
amount of gold in this country at $700,- 
000,000. He estimated that of this sum 
$260,000.000 was in the hands of the peo- 
ple. We agree entirely with the editor 
of tbe Post in the supposition that the 
existence of this sum of $260,000,000 is 
mythical. Thereis probably no gold of 
any amount worth speaking of hoarded 
by the people of this country. 


.... The chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
reports that the total values of the ex- 
ports of domestic breadstuffs from the 
United States in June, 1891, and in the 
six and twelve months ended June 30:h, 
1891, ascompared with similar exports in 
the corresponding periods of the preced- 
ing year, were as follows; June, 1891, 
$13,199 454; 1890, $10,835,011; six months, 
ended June 30.h, 1891, $68,350,265; 1890, 
$82,039,683; twelve months ended June 
80th, 1891, $123,156,478; 1890, $150,690,033, 


.... Judge Wallace, of the United States 
Court, handed down a decision last week 
in favor of the Edison Electric Light 
Company against the United States El :c- 
tric Lighting Company. It is stated that 
the Elison Company will giin $2,000,000 
a year until its patent runs out in 1897 by 
the decision, and will besides obtain 
large sums from the companies which 
have been manufacturing incandescent 
lamps. The stock of the Edison Electric 
Light Company advanced on news of the 
decision seven points. 


...1¢ seems that a number of years 
ago when sleeping cars were not much 
better than box cars with bunks arranged 
for sleeping purposes, a law was passed 
in this State limiting the highest charge 
for accommodation in a sleeping car at 
eighty cents between points in this State. 
The existence of such a law has just been 
brought to light, but it is considered as a 
dead letter, and there is no expectation 
that the sleeping-car companies doing 
business in this State will reduce their 
rates to conform with the law. 


....-The raising of pecan nuts, in the 
opinion of Mr. F. A. Swinden, of Brown- 
wood, Texas, can be made a very profit- 
able business in that State. He pur- 
chased four hundred acres of land in 
Brownwood, and has planted the large 


soft-shell variety. He now has 11,000 
thrifty trees two years old, and expects 
they will begin to bear at eight years of 
age, and that each tree will yield a bushel 
of nuts, worth from $3.50 to $5.00. He 
anticipates an income of from $40,000 to 
$50,000. While the crop is coming into 
bearing he devotes the land to orchard 
and alfalfa. 


..- Among the scurities sold at auction 
on the Real Estate Exchange on the 2ist 
and 22d insts., were the following lots; 

20 shares Exchange Fire Insurance Co., 70. 

20 shares Continet.tal Insurance Co., 228. 

‘0 shares Third Nat Bank (new stock), 105. 

108 shares New York Steam Co. and $400 do. 
scrip, per lot, $305. 

115 shares Brooklyn City Rd. Co., 158%. 

l share New York Life Ins. and Trust Co., 698. 

8 shares Gold and Stock Telegraph Co., 100K. 

83 shares Edison General Electric Co., 102. 

$3,000 Prescott and Arizona Cent. Rd. sinking 
fund Ist mort. 6 per cent. bonds, due 1916, 59. 

$3.000 Prescott and Arizona Cent. Rd. 2d 
mort. income bonds. due 1916, 17. 

10 shares Thurber-Whyland (o., pref., 10144. 


..-- At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Westinghouse Electric Company, held 
on the 15th inst., it was unanimously de- 
cided to accept the plan of re-organiza- 
tion recently proposed. A new Board of 
Directors was elected. By the plan of 
re-organization adopted $4,000,000 of 7 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock is 
created, of which $3,000,000 has been 
taken at par by the re-organization syndi- 
cate to care for the company’s floating 
debt and provide additional capital. The 
assenting stockholders give up 40 per 
cent. of their stock, aggregating over 
$2,500,000, par value, for the use of the 
company and are given upon the 60 per 
cent. of stock which they retain, a 7 per 
cent, preference over the small amount 
of non-assenting stock remaining out. 


..--From 1857 to 1860 the State of Ken- 
tucky loaned money to its citizens. The 
interest from this source amounted to 
$16,128 in 1857, to $21,179 32 in 1858, to 
$27,528.10 in 1859, and in 1860 to $21,363.- 
38, The loans were all called in in 1861, 
and in every case both principal and in- 
terest were paid in fall. This recalls the 
fact that Congress passed an act on June 
23d, 1836, depositing the surplus moneys 
of the United States with the different 
States for safe keeping. The State of 
New York in accepting this money ap- 
pointed early in 1887 Commissioners of 
Loans for each county who were author- 
ized to loan the money received from the 
United States upon real estate security at 
seven per cent. interest, and to receive a 
fee of one dollar only. 


..» In December, 1890, the Edwards 
estate, which then hada value of $90,- 
000,000, was about to be divided; but it 
was not, as in May intelligence reached 
us from Independence, la., that the es- 
tate, valued at $200,000,000, was to be at 
once divided among the- heirs, giviag 
each one about $2,000,000. Now comes a 
dispatch from New Orleans that a lawyer 
of that city is going to bring suit against 
the city of New York for $100,000.000, to 
recover for the heirs of Robert Edwards 
property in Broadway leased to the city 
ninety-nine yearsago, The name of Rob- 
ert Edwards does not appear in the first 
directory of the city, which was published 
in 1786; neither does it appear in the di- 
rectory of 1792, the years in which the 
lease is said to have been made. Perhaps 
Mr. Eiwards resided in Brooklyn! 


....We made reference in our editorial 
columns last week to the fact that the 
Farmers’ Alliance of Texas succeeded at 
the last meeting of the Legislature of 
that State in passing a law prohibiting 
any foreign person or corporation or any 
company that has a single foreign stock- 
holder from acquiring any interest what- 
soever in land in the State of Texas. 
This means, of cvuurse, that foreign 
corporations, like the Scottish American 
Loan Company and others, will at once 
stop loaning money in the State and will 
compel the payment at maturity of loans 
already made. The effect will be that 
the members of the Farmers’ Alliance 
and every one else in the State of Texas 
who wishes to borrow money will be 
obliged to pay anywhere from one to two 





per cent. per month instead of seven and 


eight per cent. per annum, It is surpris- 
ing beyond measure to see the colossal 
amount of ignorance displayed by the 
Farmers’ Alliance throughout the United 
States. 


...-The disclosures made through the 
report of Mr. J. Edward Simmons as Re- 
ceiver of the American Loan and Trust 
Company more than confirms the general 
impression regarding the wild-cat system 
of management followed by the former 
officers of that institution. The list of as- 
sets includes claims for money loaned to 
persons who would not be able under ordi- 
nary circumstances to gain admittance to 
the parlor of a respectable bank, much less 
obtained a loan upon the securities 
pledged. Among the other claims which 
came into the hands of the Receiver was 
one against Vice-President Henry Buck- 
hout of the Third National Bank of this 
city for $17,762.50, who is supposed to have 
borrowed the money to cover an overdraft 
for the same amount on his bank by 
James 8S. Silver. When the facts connect- 
ed with this loan of Buckhout’s became 
know to the directors of the Third Na- 
tional Bank his resignation as Vice-Presi- 
dent was immediately accept d. The 
Receiver, at the request of several Brook- 
lyn stockholders, will bring suits against 
the directors provided his lawyers, who 
are now looking up the facts and the law, 
report that such a course is a proper one, 
Mr. Simmons has obtained permission of 
the court to pay a dividend of thirty-five 
per cent. to the preferred creditors of the 
Company, and hopes to pay from twenty 
per cent. to twenty-five per cent. to the 
unpreferred depositors, but the stock- 
holders will get nothing. 


....The first lot of 4 1 2 per cent. bonds 
to be continued at 2 per cent., was 
checked off on the books of the Secretary 
of the Treasury on the 13th inst., and the 
bonds have been referred to the Register 
of the Treasury. When that office issues 
the new bonds they will be numbered 
consecutively, from one upward; and the 
owner of lot No. 1 will receive bonds 
whose numbers will begin with No.1. 
The order in which the perfected cases 
are received by the Secretary determines 
the order in which the new bonds will be 
issued; and, as the law requires that the 
bonds last issued shall be first redeemed, 
there is a distinct advantage in obtaining 
those bearing the lowest numbers. It 1s 
said at the Department that this advan- 
tage, however, is being thrown away by 
many of the holders through their care- 
leasnesS in preparing and forwarding 
bonds and the accompanying papers.’ 
Each owner who desires the continuance 
of his bonds should carefully follow the 
instructions printed on the blanks fur- 
nished by the Department. National 
banks, particularly, should affix the bank 
seal to all documents, and should forward 
the Treasurer’s receipts representing the 
bonds. A few days’ delay, caused by 
errors or omissions which must be cor- 
rected, may make a difference of many 
months in the date of maturity of the 
new bonds. About 25 per cent. in num- 
ber of the National banks holding 4 1-2 
per cent. bonds have already sent in their 
papers; but, for the reasons given, less 
than 100 perfect cases have been passed. 


...-Mr,. Henry Villard returned on the 
ist inst. from a four months’ trip 
abroad. Mr. Villard is well known as an 
enthusiast, so that when he speaks de- 
spondingly it means very much more 
than when coming from a man of the 
opposite temperament. Boing asked re- 
cently as to the cause of the recent de- 
cline in Northern Pacific securities Mr. 
Villard said : 

‘Having made myself acquainted with 
the general condition of affairs on this side - 
of the ocean since my return, I do not hesi- 
tate to express the opinion that the decline 
in Northern Pacific securities is mainly due 
to the same cause that has produced the de- 
cline in the market value of nearly all other 
railroad securities, viz.: the realizations of 
holders under the influence of the apprehen- 
sions excited by the disturbance of the 
general financial relations of the country 
through silver legislation and the growing 
fear that we are approaching the silver 
standard. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


July 30, 1891. 





He added, in regard to foreign affairs, 
as follows : 


“The situation in England as well as 
throughout the Continent, including 
France. Germany, I[talv, Russia and the 
mivor States is very unpromising. It is 
worse in Eogland than on the Continent. 
I do not bel'eve that European capital will 
seek Anerican investments again fora hones 
time 'o come 

* My belief is that a large part of the pa 
flow of gold from this country has been 
caused bythe payment for the excessive 
imports of miscellaneous merchandise, and 
especially of German beet-sugar—the for- 
mer in anticipation of the epactment of the 
McKinley bill, and the latter in conse- 
quence of the removal of the duty on suyar 
under that ect 

“The return flow of gold will depend al- 
together, in mv jadgment, upon the Euro- 
pean demand for American grains to meet 
the deficiencies caused by the poor harvests 
in Env land and on the Continent. While 
it is certain that the demand for American 
grains will be much larger than in prev‘ous 
years, its exact extent cannot be measured 
until the re-ult of the barvests in Europe 
shall be actuaily krown. 

“T hold tbat the growing danger of the 
silver standard is the blackest cloud that 
has hung over this country since the out- 
break of the Civil War, and I am convinced 
that if tbe threatened calamity should 
really setin it will result in the worst avd 
longest fiaancial crisis this country has 
ever seen. My fears that we are steadily 
aporoaching the silver standard are based 
on the steady loss of gold bythe United. 
States Treasury and the steady accumnla- 
tion of silver certificates ia place of gold 
certificates in the banks. Thereis alsoclear 
evidence of the spreading of this fear 
among the general publicin the accumula- 
tion of idle funds in our leading financial 
institutions.” 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Holland (Crust Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of two and 
one-half per cent., payable August Ist, 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
Augusi Ist on the following bonds: 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio (Eastern 
Division) \st mortgage, 6 per cent. 

Texas & New Orleans R. R, (Main Line) ist mort- 
gage 7 per cent. 

the Gen'ral Pacific Railroad Company 
announce in anotker column that they 
will pay on August Ist. at the office of 
the Southern Pacific Company in this 
city, one dollar per share on tbeir capital 
stock, on the presentation of Dividend 
warrant No, 25. 








Letters | mvestment 
of | 


Credit, | Securities. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALI STREET, N. Y. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, REW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OF 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITISS LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT A’ 
SIGHT 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Beal Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROANOKE, VA,, 
18*'2- Population 400, 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of population and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to all Bauks of Roanoke. Will be 
glad to angwet al correspondence 
ht SBR KE MP & OO.. Roanoke Va 


6% MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 1 


MINNEAPOLI:, MINNESOTA. 
FIRS * MORTGAGE LOANS made on care- 
oy selected city property and choice Farm Lands 
in Hennepin Co. Careful attention to the interests of 
investors, and remi' tances of interest and principal 
made free of charge. Particulars and satisafctory 
references given on application. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11_Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Salt Lake City Utah, Real Estateand Mines 
Salt Lake City offers the best opportunity for prof- 
itabie investments of any city in the West. Desir- 
able Acreage suitable for plattmmg. Choice build- 
ing lots and residences at all prices. Gold and 
ver Mining prope*ties for sale. Loans secured by 
first-cless Keal Estate interest 8 to 10 ner cent. net, 
Correrponcence solicited. Printed in A egy on 
application. References furnished. wie ber Salt 
Lake Chamber of Commerce. J. H. WATTS. No. oI) 
West 2d South Street, Salt Lake’ City, Utah. 








MANY, 
Perhaps a Majority, 


Contemplate a new location. Those east of the 
Mississippi think of the region westward with its 
vim and outcome. Kansas City, Kansas (the State's 
metrop Jis) is an inviting fleld for business, increas 
ing values of investments, large or small, pleasant 
homes at moderate cost, with high-class educationa), 
ehurch and like privileges. 








PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Omere a safe field for Bt Meney by investing in 
rea’ 


| estate on a guarant large interest and one- 
half of net profits over t oguarsnteed rate. Weoffer 
best of references and invest on our judgment basea 
on actual knowledge of over twenty yve4rs’ residence. 
Seod for our blank cwme and full information. 
Meney leaned te net S per cent. References: 
Commercial National. * ershants™ "National and 
ortiand Savings Banks. 


BORTAHWICK, BATTY & CO., 
Portiand, Oregon. 





BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY ¥ & CO., NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell E Exchange 
on principal European cities. 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 
Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Loarsp, 
LONDON, 


KIDDER, PBABODY & CO., BOSTON. 


Choice Investment Securities, 





S CITY LOANS. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


| 

} 

| w e bave never handied farm leans. On 

o sont for sale, $500.00 to $10,000.00 loans on city 
property. Interest 6,7 and 8 percent. Write 

for our regular list. 


A 
u | The Standard Investment Co, 


= OF ST. PAUL, MINN, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a plan for the investment of money In 
large or smal! sums that will commend itself to all 
“9s desire a safe investment with good profits. 

he good name‘and stability of Portland, Cregon, 
wit guaraptee you in making an investment her 

Prospectus will be sent u ss application, with, fall 
details and references. A 
T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 


Portland, Oregon. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
GID cco. vevccccunsnnessocsess OEE $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Prefits. 200,000 00 

The Debentures issued by this Company one. recog 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 


y i 
ef high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
as eet to the public. 


Mesars. diram Dene & Son, New York one. 
Co., New York 
eo. G. Williams, ksq., of the Chemical Natiena 
Bank, New York City. 
D. , Esq., ofthe National Safe Deposit Com - 


F.A. Gunite th fea No. 45 MUk St., Boston, Mass. 
Also the Savings Banks and Investors througho: t 

the East. Correspondence Solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE tie ccuter® of Denver is 


cheaper than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of ite size and importance in America. 
Every customer who ha- purchased Keal Estate of us 
during the nest five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who a never seen tho property 
have made in fiom three to five seers, 

Mapsand full information furnished upon 100: 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL. 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
#3,600,0'0, 


Is a legal de sgeetney for Court 4 Trust funds and 
for generat < A antine upon which ys 
ERAL RAIES OF WN EREST 
from date it deposit uptil date 01 withdrawal. 
he company also by law acts as executor, admin- 

istrator, guardian, receiver, and trustee, as fiscal 
and transfer agent, ana as registrar of stocks. 

Exceptional rates and facilities are offered tu 
religious and Ly po ~ N institutions and to execu- 
tors or trustees of estate 

LOUIS FI rZGERALD, President. 


JOHN T reer. 
Vice-Presidents. 














HENK . HYD. 

EDWARD ‘L. MONTGOMERY, 
HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer. 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within }¢ te % of a 
mite from Court may ~ and center of city at prices 
from $300 to $400 per jo’ 

The money < obtained from the sale of these lots 
will be = nded Ad the company in the equipment 
of a lar inen 1 already erected near the lots 
offered for sale. 


Apply for maps and circulars to 


MINNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY, 
10% State St., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 








THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Saiom, Virginia, is new for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 
Salem, Virginia. 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Grea’ inducemen's to invest in LO BLOCKS, 
or ACRES. Surer and better profits than pony cae BW = 
the West. No cashier will abscond with 
somalia sodas will steadily grow in vaiue. Splepdid 

Lew ~ oF ining et a of A= bu'laings, 
ship yerds an SS ants, with complete 
description of th rees of this growing cin with 
large map, sent 





25 ae IO Se WEE FO Wis, 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN OONNK. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. .-...$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL.............--§600,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debent d by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the , Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 

Trustees, 


Umited by Law. Connecticut 
Executors, ete., can invest in these bonds. 











CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 
cOG UAL RMPATEARD GOR BRO WNELL 
OPrFIC és: 0 ist uran Syn Tacoma 


Investments made and property mana zed for pon- 
residents, We haveon hand a line of Gilt Edge 
6 and 7 per cent. Mortgages on Chicago property for 
sale. Reference, rence, any | Bank in ) Caicago. 


The Schermerhorn & Worrell Investment Company 
Heal E«tate and devgsemons Bankers and 


invites the attention of those desiring a safe and 
protitsble, large or sagall tmcestmont, $0 ts Denver 
Meal ts teand First eres ones 
1525 A mare HOK REET, 
SERN COLORADO, U.S.A. 
And ® Ludgate Hull, I pod B.C 





Waiter J. Thomann. Pres. Henry Drum, V.-Pres. 
Samuel ey R. J. Bevin Asst. Cash. 
F. sargent, 2d Asst. Cas 


Merchants National "Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK iN THE CITY.) 


Capital, $250,000.00. Surplus, $75,000.00. 
Correspondence solicited. 





For reliable ioformation regarding investments in 
Helena and Montana, and illustrations and desc1ip- 
tion of Country, address 
THE WITHERBEE-ANDREW INVEST- 

MENT OOMPANY. + 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 
ma, Washington, forsale Send for particulars, to 
HE BERT B. CHURCH, 
53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO. Tacoma, Wash. 








The International City, 


Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 
ql nN A where Commerce moves 
with Tides and Rail, 


is situated in the Northwestern corner of the great 
STATE OF WASHINGTON; 
has the finest Jand-locked harbor ? Puget Sonee, 
has electric lights, water works, 6 miles 
streets, 1 miles 12 ft. sidewalk, 2 National Bask 5. 
N. Ry ,C. P. Ry., while the N. P. and U. P. are 
sured. Its primcip»! resources are iron, coal, lember. 
Fishing grounds +urpaseing anythin, 6 on the Pecific 
Coast. 'he most productive cee ural land tr tire 
State. Manufacturing establishments now under 
course of construction that wi'!! furnisb constant em- 
ployment for 1,000 men. Population, 1889, 75; 1890, 
2,100; increase to supply the demand — be fourfold 
during next few months. Lots from $75 to $1.500. We 
control 75 per cent. of the entire towns te. Terms of 
sale one-third 7 balance to su‘'t purchaser. Ke- 
ter. by 4 i the N. Y.INDEP*NDENT Ad- 
dress, for books. aps, plots, etc., descriptive of 
Blaine and the ‘Stare of itr ton. NE ENG- 
LA LAND HARBOR ROVEMENT CO. 
Main Office: Btaine: or, Gincers' | Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Biock, Seattle 


THE TOWN UF . 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 
FUTURE GREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adj»cent agricultural Jand. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes. 

Valuable information con erning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacitic Northwest can be obtained by 
add) essing 


FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 


A BOOK 
ON INVESTMENTS 


is sent free by 
THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


36 Bromfield Street. “ost on. Mass. 


TACOMA INVESTMENTS. 


Real estate for sale and money loaned on first-clas 
real estate security. Six and eight per cent. guaran 
teed for 1, 3 and 5 years for all moneys loaned on first 
mortgage. 

J.3. HOWELL & SON, Tacoma, Wash. 


camo 


MORTGAGE ~ aie 


Pepita! exh sub: 











agatbed. 







This company solicits a nebe8 br 
about all first-class investments. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and irrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER, Fresident. 
CHAS. BEN). WILKINSON, Vice-Pres' 
B. P. SHA 1AWHAN, ure. — Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 1g Deveushire et. 
Phila.,4th and Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


a a (laste Bend. Puget City) INVEST- 
tee | 2p-+rcevt, peranram 

in any of the above cities. Ihave made from 4 to 50 
r cent. per annum fot noa residents. | also make 








TACOMA. 


First mortgage loans on ‘lacoma realty_made at 
gt seven to nine per cent. os annum, We refer 
by permission to the Tacoma Nativpai Bank and 
omer leadirg banks and individuals in the city of 
Tacoma. Correspocdence solic: 


eG w.& W.P. PRICHARD, 
Real Estate and Loans, TACOMA, Washington. 





CREAT FALLS, Montana. 


The year '881 will witness the grestest growth 
that has ever occurred in the history of this city 
the reseurces of which plaee it in the frort cont of 
the grewing towns of the gr-at Noithwest. For 
an information conceraing reliable cavoobun omen 
write to 

H. F. COLLETT & CoO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


BARNES & COLLETT. 


DULUTH. 


The great cities of the world ire either ——~ 
or lazene y reference totae map you wi 

that Daluth is at the extreme western point of our 
and No city of its size has such great —_ 
mercial and manufacturing advantages ana non 
paren 3 by so rapidly. Chicago and Duluth wilt alti. 
mately be the two greatest cities of the West. Write 
for reading m*tter and state about the amount you 
-~ . a to invest. 


- LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Mina 
Tocoua MA Bes’. Cinsico tarectmento made fer nen, 








residents ; 25 to 100 seuamhe realized 
enn gy RY Lote from ——— 


i aensey sep 
utaingpseperties. , Wette 8.0. Russet & Go, Basema, Waste 


MISSUC Ht Fas oe co MPANY, 


Lic onal to ay oe in yo Yo 
This Company has $210,100. paid up capital, and is 


doing strict 
LOCAL BUSINESS. 

issues 6 per cent. Debentures regulated law. 
which may be received by the Superiatenten: = ot 
Insurance of Mirsouri as security for policy boiders. 

Acts as Executor and Trustee of estates, and i 
a@ speciaity 3 managing Church and Endowment 

nds etc. te for particulars. 
G. L. FAULHABER, Treasure 
. A. CRANDALL, President. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon + Estate Worth 50 Times Amosnt 
of Loan. as Government Bonds. Limited 
ances t offered. Write for r Particulars ana Refer- 


UNION. BANKING CO., Aberdeen, Se. Dak. 


FIRST ORTGAGE LOANS. 
0 WET Abso! ~8 —y 2, ay- 
Owe semi-annually by y draft on New 
Oss. Persona! attention given to all 
ag te references. Address 


J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 











better afford to pay 10 per cent.than East 
ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 
Satisfactory references. Write me for interesting I!- 
1 Ox lustruted documents no matter whether 
you wish to invest or not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, Att’y at Law, Tacoma, Wash. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 


Capita 0e 060 
Surp 3. 388.oes 
Accounts ! Selicited. oy and Sell Foreign Exchange. 
rery. PP EPONIT Vat its BQUAI TO 
SA 
ANY IN THE COUNT ; 
Bagueses K. WRIGHT. tage 


apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 
for money for developments. Borrowers can 











EDWARD J. Rat DWIN. Asst. Cashier. 


DEnEoTORe: 
Arthur Leery, Eu My. Et K. Wright, 
Joseph T. Moore, sayvesen Fish, George 8. Hart, 





}. Hoyt, Edw E. Poor, W. 
Sg: ee August Belmont, Richar. Delafield, Wilson 





W rite for Catslogue ot splendid farms forsale around 


Our city 2 oes me 
pereet t ef the country. 


people is rapidly growing. A 
Rg Fe -) from all 
ugusta County is the richest 


By is the largest ~~ S the Valley of Vir- 
fe Lands are “ase than they will ever be 


*P, E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST., STAUNTON, VA. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


aseaiaal La Salle Street, Chicage. 


REAL ESTATE 2Q°S87 and SOLD 
PROPERTY RENTED 3412 





LOANS Sretuily vegetated, 7" 





Have You Any Mone 


For whieh you are getting litile or 


no interes 


Do You Want it to Earn More? = ane ateninaaant 


Most People Do. 


Write us for one of our LAND INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


It will cost you gulag. and if you 


are not satisfied with our pian, no harm has been done 


THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO., 


West Superior, Wis. 





EIGHT LARGE MANU FACTORIES LO- 


CAIED IN EIGHT MONTHS. 


GHIGAGO’S GREAT MANUFACTURING 
TEMPERANCE sUBURS. A 
2 Miles South of Chicago City Limits, Lots $100 and upwards, on long time. 


Invest your savings where they will earn large profits. Write for Map of Chicago showing locations ot 


Harvey and World’s Fair; also for Photographic Views of the principal factories 
and buildings at Harvey, Plat of Town, and Price List. 





THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, °'° ‘txicece, fi.” 
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A PROGRESSIVE C CITY. 


vantaina ie KEARNEY, 3 Ticmouke the Counts 


ele 

ol 

kKNE tue way City,” is 1,733 miles from 
Lt les rom Sa Francisco, ts situated 


. and 
Bethe fi most fertile part o e great Platre Valley, 


with the Wood River Tal ey. y tetbugary 

ince 1888. KEARNEY has a —_ water ote 
i ic lights, . 

s 


railroad, Soa works, a dabepdban of sowerage.and 
lephon: 
at > A City of ‘schools and churches; the school s}stem 
peing unsurpessed io the so 
For jnfurmation regarding BNEY 0s a place 
of residence, business and Wee! address 


The Kearucy Land and Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


THE LEMS INVESTMENT co. 


Cap 
Choice inv . in shes & Conserve- 


ve Field 
Six PER Cent ey a ows 
and Eastern Nebraska — DestraBLe. 


SIX PER CENT. & Bg 


Loaus bet 2 
weit 

Wat HOTCHKISS, 
Pa Secretary. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


- 
Union Trust Comvany, 
OF SIOUX CITY IOWA, 
at close of business May 26th, 1891: 
RESOURCES. 











AMPHLET. 
“Gkoker H.LEWIS, 
residest. 















Bille TECHN inn dann: sanchec- cate cotetrive $442,254 46 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... 6.834 26 

Real estate mortgages and real estate 
OWNOD..ccceced o eng cece co» .posecccosace 52.584 64 
National and other bank stocks .... 3:4,050 UO 
Premium paid in purchase “ . Lk si 12,279 00 
Banking-houses.......... > 9,712 52 
Bank safes and fixtu: 4 4°08 96 
Expenses paid............ ‘ > 43 Os 
Cash aud due from banks.................. 132 957 52 
$984,300 24 


LIABILITIES, 
Authorized capital....... .... 








Copal paid in, in cash oo 
BEPPlGS —— cesensacenpece cedbecy coe 40. Ww 
U ao vided RUE teenanacoraceseconadennnste 25.248 81 
Liability on notes sold, and guarantees.. 168,092 U1 
Funds heid in trust and for inves*ment. 249.968 92 

$984,209 24 


Combined Statement National and State Banks, 
ans in which is heid by the Union trust Co. at par 
value. 










RESOURCES. 
Loans abd GisCOUNtS.... ......0ccseeeeeeee $900,081 57 
Overdrafts deen 15,198 
U. 8. Bonds. 1L0,000 00 
Premiums 2,231 25 
Real estate and mortgages owned. . 57.107 O1 
Expenses and taxes paid........... 10,883 71 
Bank, safes, farmiture and fixtures. 2u 682 
Cash and sight exchange........$45 4 
Due from U. S. Treasurer...... 3,487 50 461,069 94 
$1,574,250 29 
LIABILITIES. 
Capstal. occed ducedbhedvebewdiedidupetedeeutceds $558,100 00 
Sui PlUS.....000 «sees - . 17,000 60 
U ndivided profits.. $430 78 
Circulation . .....- 78.73 00 
Dopestes. . :+056is) sseanseeesan see 882 969 53 
$1,574,250 29 
THE UNION. TRUST erent OF 


SLOUX CLLY, lOW 


THIs Company is a purelv ‘rust pe Financial 
corporation. It offers a conservative and cepvenions 
medium for investment in safe and profitable sec 
ties. It nas no contingeat or unexpressed hiavility 
other than as indicat by its seatement. Its Bi ~~ 
Receivable comprise the carefully selected and e 
dorsed notes of farmers secured upon cattle being 
fattened for marke 

Its stock-holders include nearly 250 persons resident 
in the Western, Middle and Eastern States. 

investments for its own account “8 for its clients 
comprise caréfully selected Iowa Farm Loans. Na- 
tional and State Bank Steck of Banks located ip the 
corn growing.and cattle feeding section of the 
Missourl Valley, and other equally desirable income 
securities, suitable for pntividents, Trust Funds 
and National or savings 

Savings, Trust Fund., or cams for investment, will 
be allowed interest at five per cent., compounded 
semi-annually 
ulvest gation, the most thorough and searching, is 

u 








DIVIDEND. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


33 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


N some. July vist, 1891. 
The Board of Trastees of mpany have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 


TWO AND ONE-HALF PER —- 


from the earnings of this comenay. pa oo ust 
Ist, isu!. Trausfer books will close at duly 
2a. 189i, and will be re-opened at 10 a.m. *—y Suge 


: _ GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
346 BROADWAY, 
Branch Office, 60 Cedar Street, 


New YOrg, July lth, 1891. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FI\ E 
PERCENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


OAS E CENTRAL Leg TY BATLROAD CoM. 
N FRAN 











os 1.0 on presentation and surrender of Dividen’ t war. 
Qt No 25, at the office of the Seuthers Pacific Com- 
pany _ 23 Broad rreet, New Y ity. 


1 Utes JR., Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN Fy od Saepany. 
a AP aw Youn. dale 1 alae oe 
RB! ulv 
Ce PONS DUE AUG Ust ist, 
= bonds of the following companies vail "be 
Ne, = 


tenes 





= ThE 
ND 


a ™ Ist mortzage 
VESTON. HARRISBU Fee eee 
Y. CO. ist mortgage 6 per cent., Kastero 


; TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Treacurer. 
Tee NATIONAL CORDAGE COMPANY, 
July ist, 1891. 
The Directors of this Company have — pow de- 
flared the regular quarterly dividends of TWO PER 


ANT (NIO 
Division- 





PENT; 2B.ine Drererred aud and TWO ANO ONE-HALF 
payable August }: : 
snd reopen Ai 


k of this 
st. The bo aoohe a will close Say ioe 1st, 
* EB. M. FULTON, Treasurer. 











REGARLAE URGRAP YC OTE 


the State of New York, at the close of 
9th day of July, 1801: 





—————_ 71,088,326 12 

Due to other national bunks....... ....... 3.818,718 74 
Due to state and private banks 

ETE sonncoucteqnennbosapeaeseneesnnns + 3,898,623 21 

aay 4 81 






w Yo! ¥ NE 

J-@UINLAN, Jr. Cashier of “ rhe ‘Chemicat 
ww York,” de solemnly swear that 

true, and that the scnedules 

Ou the back of the r. port fully and coriectly repre- 

sent the true state of the several matters therein 

contained, to the of my knowled ar A belief. 

UINLAN, Jr.. Ci 


whM. J. ashier. 
Rvers 0 and subscribed bef 


‘ore me this 17th day of 
July, Epw'p P. BRowN 
3 Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest 
J. A. ROOSEVEL i 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, Directors. 
ROBERT GOELE ) 





crore or me CONDITION OF THE 

RKET FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 

at x, ‘orks in th = O tate of Lf DS a at the close 
of business on the 9th day of July, ! 

























RESOURCES. 
56 
63 
. Ss. to 
value) 4 per cen's. oo 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc.. se 558 75 
Due from other national banks. 7,286 67 
Due from state and private banks and 
Su irncén05 nines cones ceingingoesesdabevee> 9,614 64 
Banking-house................s.+++ 435,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 4,642 96 
Premium on bonds for circuiation. 9,187 5A 
Becta Sr Ciceeg to a 
cha: ‘or Clea: -nouse. tt 57 
Bilis of her bankas om ht 
Z. 
ps fa paghanceenaneses seaccee OSR2ES 08 
reasury certifica’ - By 
Gold Clearine house certifi- 
CARES. o vreccccvscccaccoeccceceye w 
peesceccocce sc W OO 
8 465,383 £2 
ee 378,147 00 
os 
tender notes (Sec. 5146 Rev. Set) Saati 299,000 00 
Redem asurer 
(not more than 5 per A ‘on aa 
Wp ares seccccsstacqesescccoceccsccscescssee 2,250 00 
RU chins 6 rb ipcpreceatehbdntnescioseosensy $6,485,313 16 
LIABILITIES. 
Gapteal aa $750,000 00 
pares me gna i $00 ° 600,000 00 
vided 107,383 65 
Cireuluting Sam received _— Comp- 
45,000 00 
° 4.972 00 
chec $4,852,577 26 
Demand certificates of de- steel 
21 820 66 
105,369 89 
246 10— 4,479,513 91 
st gesensseeseens 243,356 04 
205,087 56 
RTD be ORAL Ede ns Rod $6,485,313 16 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 


88: 
wed GILBERT, Cashier of The iplarket ana Fulton 
jonal Bank, of New York, do mnly swear that 
the abor above statement is true, ph at the schedules on 
an 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





Commercial 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market has been singularly devoid 
of incident for the time of year. Agents 
ought, in the usual onder of thingr, to be 
experiencing an active demand for lead- 
ing staples in cotton goods, and for new 
spring styles in woolens and worsteds for 
men’s wear; but in neither department is 
business other than of a very conserva- 
tive character. Nor is this at all in 
accordance with the results recorded by 
agents in specialties for fall wear in 
prints, ginghams and wash fabrics gen- 
erally, and all wool and worsted and cot- 
ton warp dress goods. There has been no 
activity in prints, it is true, but they have 
done no worse than a year ago, while both 
ginghams and dress goods have done bet- 
ter. Agents in endeavoring to account 
for the slow progress made in staple cot- 
tons for fall trade, du not apparently 
make sufficient allowance for the effect 
on tke policy of buyers of the continued 
decline in the price of raw cotton. To 
say that buyers are only going to meet 
their wants as they arise is a correct 
statement, but the reason they have 
adopted this policy implies a possibllity 
of lower prices before the close of the 
season, and this agents are not willing to 
admit. At the same time there is ro 
idea in the market that an advance is 
probable. Buyers are not likely to do 
worse than now, if they purchase later on 
and in small quantities from time to time, 
and they may do better. In this connec- 
tion, the question of stocks of cotton 
goods is important. Bleached cottons are 
not in obtrusive bulk, so far as can be dis- 
covered anywhere, while low grade 
shirtings and wide sheetings are com- 
paratively scarce. In brown goods and 
coloured, Eastern products are in fair 
shape, but some Scuthern makes are in 
full supply and not oversteady. With pro- 
duction of nearly fall extent everywhere, 
and continued slow buying, it is diffi- 
cult to see, however, how accumulations 
on most hands can be avoided for some 
time to come, altho the consumptive 
demand may finally be of dimensions 
sufficient to leave stocks at the. end of 
the year much as they were at the begin- 
ning of the present month. Print cloths 
have this week been reduced to 2c. for 
64x64’s, the lowest price ever recorded 
for tuis standard (56x60’s remaining un- 
changed at 2 9-16c. per yard); and in this 
reduction buyers see presaged reductions 
in certain low grade brown goods at any 
rate. 





ay I state of the sever 
he best of my knowledge betes 


GILBERT. Cashier. 
worn to and subscribed before = %. 18th Tag ‘ot 


of the report full correctly the 
pnathers tberena “contained, 


PA 18¥1. Wes 
ary P 
Gerninente lo bigs Coun munty. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
JAS. L. MORGAN, JR., 
F. W. DEVO 
‘ RICH'D P. MERRITT. 





er oRT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 

NEW YORK NATIOVAL EXCHANGE BAN 
at New York, in the State of New York. at the close 
of business, July 9th, 


RESOURCES. 
ts 


zeets 
peas 





- . 


& Sseearsre 


oth~ 
@ gaze 


Ino BE 
# SE 
8 ss 





D peer atic 


Gaga = ms 








Tax reserve.......... 3 

Due to 5 other national banks. . 28. 

Due to state banks and bankers...... ore 132,496 12 
re a ee eee 301,816 18 


Total 
ore or New County oe , \ ORK, 8s. 
I,1 ae HOWLAND, ye gs Fe the above-named 
o solemnly r that the above statement is 
true, to “the best ot = y Knowledae and belief. 
WLAND, Cashier. 
Subscribed and owes to before me this 8th day ‘of 





READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS, 
THE attention of new readeisas well as 
of our old subscribers is called to the follow- 
ing terms of subscription and club rates, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Three months.. $ 75|Six months.. 
Four months.....,.. 1 00} One year 
OLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber 
One year each to two subscribers. . 
Three years to une subscriber..... 
Three subscribers one year aan 
Four years to one subscriber... 
Four subscribers one year cask 
Five years to one subscriber .. 
Five subscribers one vear eaco 


{n clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

Postal notes, being payable to bearer, 
are no safer to send through the mail than 
bank-notes. We cannot be responsible for 
the loss of any remittance not made in ac- 
cordance with the directions given on our 
thirty-first page. 

We will be glad tosend our clubbing list 
to any person asking for it. Individuals, 
schools and reading clubs can be supplied 
by us with other newspapers and maga- 
zioes at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from tke publisbers. 

All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of tLe time 
paid for. In case it is not convenient fora 
subscriber to remit promptiy upon the ex- 
piration of nis subscription we wil! take 

1 rein continuing the paper upon re- 





oo 










SCOmS VIO 
Ssssssss Ss 


——— 





Jul-, 1891. 
(Signed) _JNO. E. TILTON, Notary Public. 
tsienee) WHEY, Sat, {pie 
D. B. i D. es 





NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold 
Send for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES. 
Bank references all over United States. 





ceiving a postal-card Seen to that effect. 





PURE PORT WINE. 
WE have in cur stock of pure wines ton me medicinal 


and com w cases of rare port, 
which is en ta A old. Those who require 
the very best ar'icle in a sick room can su 


slog foals Bini ned Wlae Coe 


esey Street, New ¥« rk. 








(1147) 23 











Mr, A. C, SICKLES, of Tacome, Wat bington, whore 
advertisement appears in our Financial epar'men', 
guarantees twelve per Cent. per annum ULon iL vest- 
Mmentsin Tacoma, South Bend or Pucet City. He 
also makes nrst mortgage loabsupun improved rent 
estate paying e ae and ten per c: nt. per annum net, 
and bas for Ly) ots suitable for farm's and gardens. 
Atthe present time Tacoma offers excellent facili- 
a: — pe peemaaets invest me: ts of money in real estate 














Watts should be commu- 
th. r. Watts is a weill-k. own real estate 
agent in Sait Lake City and can furnish ail necessary 
intormatioa. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CITY. 
THE growth and development of the States of Ore- 
gon and Washingten can with difficulty be under- 
stood by Easterners. The development of the Puget 


Sound country, for example, during the last few 
—— hike a fairy tale; and if one had predicted 
m years ago just how many and how large tLe 
onrkes would Ne on Puget Sound in 1891, no one vould 
have believed it. The development of the resources 
of the State of Washi: gton, however, has oniy just 
gun. Eastern capita'ists are more and more ap- 
preciating the possibilities of this mag: ificent cu.vn- 
ee and the future prosperity of Puget Sound 1s as- 
urea. One oi the newest cit ies on Pueet und 1s 

the town of tains, coles the * Internationa! City,’ 
because it is on the Piernetional boundary line of 
the United Staces and British Columbia. it secms 
destined, from its wcation and reseurces and the 
country back of it, to become an important city. 
Although the very ‘name of the city of Blaine w. s 
scarcely known a year ago and the number vf its in- 


P 

d people, electric lights, 
water works, six miles of grao specie, ten miles of 
sidewalks, and two national 

Blaine 1s now connected by rail on the north with 
the Canadian Pa itic, and on the south with Seattle 
and other cities of Puget Souno, ‘the Great North- 
era Road. as soon as its branch from Montana two the 
Coast is completed, will be enabled to send freignt 
direct to Blaine. The Canadian Pacific, Northern 
Pacitlc and other roaas will also strike Biatne. ‘Ihe 
barbor of Blaine is, without doubt, the most beauti- 
ful and natural harbor on Puget Sound. 
ping establishments for canning fish ure now in proc- 
ess of cosstruction. Bluine’s beautiful harbor, i's 
location as » distributing point to Wershington and 
British Columbia, and the vast undeveloped wealth 
in the countr) close vy it, are sure to make the city 
an at'ractive one for capitalists to on in. The 
pees of real estate at Biuine are very lo 

he New Eugiand Land and Harbor lmprev ement 

pa. pany. with offices at Biaine and seattle, will 
cheertul ysend to subscribers of 1HE INDKPEND- 
ENT ks, maps and other material which will give 
a valuabie and intelligent knowledge of the re- 
sources and future of Biaine, the International City 
of the Pacific Coast. 


A MAGNIFICEN t AULUMN TOUR 


Messks. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB have planned a 
great variety of pleasure tours for the comin: 
autumn. Some are long and some are shor', and ail 
are arranged in the liberal and comprehensive style 
that characterizes ail the undertakings of this enter- 
prising firm. An es jally attractive excursion is 
the one announce | with Mo: day, September 7th, as 
the date of departure. Thirty-six gays will be occu 
pied in a maguificent ruund of travel. The outward 
route is over the Northern Pacific Railroad,and the 
return over the Canadian Pacific Railway. week 
will be devoted to the Yeliowstove National Park, 


Large can- 





through 

‘ark and the Pacific Northwest, proceed to Califor- 
nia. Descriptive circulars of these trips and also ot 
“‘pixteen Autumn Tours’ to Eastern resorts, may be 





obtained of Messrs. Naymond & Whitcomb, 297 
Broadway, New York. oy 
SUMMER PLEASURE TRIP. 


MANY people about to make plens for atummer 
holiday are brought to a dead bait by tLe que tion, 
where shall | spend my vacation? The Oia Dominion 
Steamsnip Co. can answer toe question and offers 
such inducements for a delightful sea voyaee that 
the hesitating pleasure-seeker may make up bis 
mind at once and engage passage on one of tne well 
appointed steamers of this line for one of the trips 
South. of which they offer quite a variety. A very 
= ettel a combining eight hundred anda 

hty miles of ocean and river trave), is the 
trip to Richmond. Another rou‘e is to Oid Point 

Comfort ana Norfolk, or to New 
other sptenenting places. Virginia 
reached by this line. Here the traveler may fir d the 
celebrated Princess Anne Hotel neur a primeval 
pine forest of about 1.000 acres. The living on the 

jd Dominion steamers is excejlent, and the state- 


rt News, and to 
Beach 18 eastiy 


Sand to 

easily obtained by the Old Pomin‘on, tor their steam- 
ers sail every day except Sunsay. Monday and Fri- 
day at 3 P.u., Pier 26, North River. 
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ay INTER-AIR-SPACE CLOTHING. 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of te 
ture. Sold by leading merchants in all principaic fies. 
Illustrated led free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Paper. 


McCUMBER 
SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


AND 
McCOMBER’S LASTS 

FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILD”°EN. 
McComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 
are the Sry! perfect waiking shoes made. 
. pg 4 a City, Seaside or Mountain. No ward- 
robe lete without McCOMBER’s Walking, 

House ro) arlor dress hoes and Slippers. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free'to all unable to call. 


JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 


CiBuONaE Ayres IN GRANITE 














BRONZE AND M 


LE 
‘31 Broadway. N, Y. City. opposite Dodge ~tatrue 





SPECIMEN COPIES 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPFN DENT 
who would like to have a specrmen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
com modated by sending us, ona posta 
card, the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 
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Jusurance. 


TALK OF THE ASSESSMENT 80- 
CIETIES. 


THE sixteenth annual convention of the 
assessment societies—or, as they call 
themeeives, the Mutual Life and Accident 
Underwriters—met in Minneapolis, June 
16:h, about a hundred persons being in 
attendance, Tke summary presented 
furnishes the following: 





Number of companies reporting... 480 
New members admitted during 

tc ons asad csuweeya eth cseacbects 506,425 
New insurance written during 

iidbn itn id eede ves tes S255 008 $1,117,410,000 
Number of members at close of 

EE otc udp eoraess © aaaudbhaaien 2,751,087 


Insurance in torce at end of 1890.. $5,900,586,000 


Payments by members drring 1890 60,720,184 
Income from other sources........ 6,185,200 
Death ciaims paid during 1890.... 46,431,583 
ia oka sc Sckb cb cdenddbestvees 13,724,416 
Assets, Dec. 3ist, 1890.............. 30,207,485 
Total losses paid since organiza- 

BE sas! nic idob an cetdinciamaneiie 843,519,854 


President H. J. Reinmund ‘“ pointed 
with pride,” in the customary manner, 
‘* to these illustrious results, accomplished 
in less than two decades, for, with a his- 
tory extending over half a century, all 
the legal-reserve companies combined 
could show a membership of but a little 
more than 1,250,000, covering but $3,500,- 
000,000 of insurance.” The 400 organiza- 
tions under the “‘ natural premium” sys- 
tem, he said, have paid beneticiaries, 
since the beginning, over $343,500,000, 
and during 1890 alone nearly $46,500,000; 
yet their management expenses and 
mortality respectively were but $2.30 and 
$7.80 respectively to each $1,000 at risk. 
He said: 

“The cheapness of the indemnity and 
protection as furnished by eur system ren- 
ders it possible for the wage-earner to par- 
take of its benefits, and to-day, but for its 
sublime results, thousands upon thousands 
of widows and orphans would be homeless 
and devoid of the means of sustenance. 

‘The popularity of our system is demon- 
strated by its rapid growth; and no better 
«vidence of its solvency and perpetuity is 
required than the fact that withip the past 
year one of the largest and most successful 
old line companies, with an experience of 
fifty years—namely, the New York Life— 
has adopted our system, and in its latest 
literature placing before the public this 
form of life insurance states, that it is 
* pure life insurance—life insurance at low 
cust; the best insurance at least cost; it is 
protection for the family founded upon 
common sense and the lowest rate consist- 
ent with safety, and is adjusted as to 
amounts and method of payments to con- 
form to every condition of circumstance 
and of life; so that the“ rich and poor meet 
together’’; it is the simplest form of life in- 
surance ever devised; it is safe as a Govern- 
ment bond; this system of life insurance 
has been devised to meet the wants of men 
who wish the largest protection for the 
least money; there is no guesswork about 
it. On the contrary, it is the result of care- 
ful calculation and deliberation by compe- 
tent actuaries, based upon the company’s 
experience for nearly half a century.’ 

‘Could any stronger indorsement of our 
system be required than the above quota- 
tions from the literature of our new con- 
vert? Let us welcome her to our fold, and 
wish her success in her new departure.” 


With every disposition to do these peo- 
ple justice, we let them give their own 
figures, and refrain from comment, even 


a twitching in the facial muscles) that the 
New York Life “has adopted our sye- 
“tem.” 

One thing at least is to the credit of the 
assessment societies: they have kept aloof 
from the ‘‘ endowment” schemes of the 
day, and appear to be sincerely fighting 
them. Mr. Reinmund said: 


“Atour last session the subject of en- 
dowment insurance was discussed and gen- 
erally condemned. Since then this business 
in various phases has been before the public 
to a considerable extent, andin some parts 
of the United States it has become alarm- 
ingly popular with the speculative people. 
Particularly is this the casein Massachu- 
setts, owing to the leniency of the law in 
that commonwealth; but the Legislature 
heeded the wise admonition of its intelli- 
gent and active insurance commissioner, 
Major George 8. Merrill, and at its last ses- 
sion by enactments refused to charter any 
more such concerns. Commissioner Merrill 


phatic terms this class of frauds; he says: 
‘The officers of these corporations are gen- 
erally unkuown to the public; there is 
nothing to establish their right to confi- 
dence; the companies are nowhere under 
the slightest official supervision or restric- 
tion; the officers use or invest the funds ac- 
cording to their own will and pleasure; 
there is usually no disability or death bene- 
fits, no pretense of fraternal features, the 
eatire scheme being based upon pure per- 
sonal speculation—gambling upon the 
chance of gettirg in early enough to get out 
among the first, regardless of the:-chance 
which comes tothe unfortunate later and 
larger contingent. Yet tens, probably hun- 
dreds of thousands of these wild-cat certi- 
ficates of irresponsible concerns have been 
eagerly purchased by citizens of Massachu- 
setts, until the payments upon these, and 
the membership in the endowment orders 
of this Commonwealth have led to a seri- 
ousinterference with business throughout 
the State and toa general demoralization 
of the sentiment of the masses of the peo- 
ple, through the inculcation of a belief 
that there is in these *‘million-in-a-minute”’ 
concerns a royal road to fortune, and that, 
after all, basal financial facts are to be over- 
turned and money acquired through some 
easier and quicker method than legitimate- 
ly earning it. A conservative estimate 
shows that these corporations altogetber 
have already collected more than $7,000,000, 
The bills pending in the Legislature would 
relieve the Commonwealth of this entire 
bastard brood by declaring their further 
transactions in Massachusetts unlawful.’ 

‘* Again, that model insurance superin- 
tendent, Col. C. P. Ellerbe, of Missouri, in 
his last report attacks these fraudulent 
institutions in the following denunciatory 
terms; ‘For a few months, or for a few 
years, it is possible for the payments to be 
met, because the maturing certificates or 
bonds are provided for out of the current 
receipts from an increasing membership— 
in other words, paying off retiring deposit- 
ors out of new deposits. As a rule, the 
promoters of these concerns are the holders 
of the earliest maturing benefits, and after 
their *‘ bonds” are paid, if the membeiship 
increases so that further benefits can be 
met, and the salaries paid, they will be con- 
tent to let their operations go on until the 
inevitable day of disaster comes. If there 
were no persons to be guilled and cheated 
except those who go in with full apprecia- 
tion of the hope that they can get out with 
profit, and the fact that the scheme isa dis- 
honest one, they might be let alone to cheat 
each other without limit. But in the pro- 
spectuses ef nearly all of them there is a 
direct appeal to the honest man who, out 
of limited wages, is laying up something 
for the future, to abandon savings banks, 
building associations, real estate invest- 
ments and *‘ other methods of slow accumu- 
lation,” and go into new schemes, besides 
which a South Sea bubble, or Mrs. Howe’s 
bank would be a proper investment.’ 

“We thus perceive that the position 
taken by this convention against these 
reprehensible schemes, is gradually receiv- 
ing the indorsement of the various inosur- 
ance departments, and we trust ere lone 
these nefarious projects, masquerading un- 
derthe fair name of natural premium or 
assessment associations, will cease to scan- 
dalize the business. 

“Endowments may be divided into two 
classes. Ooein which the stipulated pay- 
ments by individuals are insufficient of 
themselves to provide funds wherewith to 
meet the company’s obligation to each indi- 
vidual, and assistance is therefore sought 
from lapses, and a large and ever iocreasing 
membership. Allsuch schemes are neces- 
sarily speculative and insolvent. The new 
membership cannot be guaranteed, and 
finally becomes impossible to obtain in 
quantity adequate to the ever increasing 
demand. While those who secure the earlier 
certificates (usually the management and 
its friends), may receive the promised pay. 
ments, there must ever be a large and grow- 
ing number ifthe longer the scheme holds 
out, who cannot fail of being disappointed, 
and who will inevitably lose all they have 
paid in. 

“ The second class represents a more legiti- 
mate business—I refer to the endowment 
policies issued by the old line insurance 
companies. Here an adequate premium is 
charged to"meet each individual case, and 
the deposits over and above current mortal- 
ity and expense elements, are accumulated 
at interest for this purpose. We do not, 
however, believe that this is the prope, 
province of life insurance. It is part of the 
functions of a savings bank. Any one who 
will purchase his term insurance for a nat- 
ural premium or assessment society, and 
deposit the difference of premium to his ac- 





in his last report denounces in the most em- 





the end than by taking an old line endow- 
ment policy. This can be easily demon- 
strated by any person able to compute ordi- 
nary interest accumulation. The savings 
bank pays no commission to agents for the 
deposit, and it conducts its business more 
economically than the old line insurance 
companies; moreover, one may always 
withdraw bis savings in full, while, ou the 
other hand, he must submit to whatever the 
company sees fit to pay him in return for 
the surrender of his policy. 

“Tp an address delivered before ‘The 
Life Underwriters’ Association’ in Septem- 
ber last, by that veteran and pre-eminent 
actuary, Mr. Sheppard Homans (which I 
commend to the careful consideration of 
every member of this convention), our sys- 
tem received the following grand indorse- 
ment: * Do not misunderstand me—I am not 
opposed to level premium or investment 
insurance. J believe in endowments and 
tontines, assuming of course that the in- 
vest ment portion of the premiums is treated 
upon correct principles. Such forms of pol- 
icies induce thritt and economy; they fur- 
nish motives for savings, and if not so saved 
the money weuld probably, in the majority 
of cases, be frittered away. ‘What I do mean 
is that a conscientious, faithful agent will 
study the interests of his clients. If he finds 
a man desires miinly or chiefly tc provide 
for the contingency of his own death, or, in 
other words, desires the largest amount of 
insurance protection now and during his 
active business life, or if he needs all his 
spare funds in his business, renewable term 
iusuranee is the plan best suited to him, 
and the agent should not deceive him, as he 
would do if he persuaded him to take a form 
of insurance not best suited to his needs. 
To illustrate: The investment portion of a 
premium does not add anything to the in- 
surance; that is, to the sum payable in case 
of death. The net annual premium for ten 
years is to secure $1,000 in case of death 
within that period is, by American experi- 
ence four per cent. table, $10.60. The net 
annual premium for ten years to secure 
$1,000, payable only in the event of survival, 
is $74.76. The sum of the two is the net 
premium to secure $1,000 at the end of ten 
} ears, or at death, if prior (endowment as- 
surance), $85.36. Now, in case of death 
within the ten years, the heirs would receive 
no more under an endowment assurance 
policy, the annual premium of which is 
$85.36, than they would under the short- 
term policy with an annual premium of 
$10.60 only. Hence fora man whose sole or 
main object is to protect his family, invest- 
ment insurance is not what he wants.’”’ 


Mr. L. G. Fouse, President of the Fidel- 
ity Mutual of Philadeiphia, after making 
the assertion that twenty-five per cent. of 
the money paid out annually is on poli- 
cies obtained in a fraudulent manner—a 
wild assertion—proposed, as a curative 
for this sort of fraud, the establishment of 
a national bureau of medical examina- 
tion. He would map out the country 
into districts, as it is for pension exami- 
nations, with two physicians commis- 
sioned in each district and a sufficient 
number of inspectors in each State, each 
person insured to disclose the usual facts 
to the Government examiners, who are 
to report weekly to the National Board. 
This scheme, he said, could be supported 
by a tax of three to tive dollars per head 
of the insured population, doing the work 
now imperfectly done at a cost of $8,600,- 
000 a year; but Mr. Fouse failed to show 
that 1t would be any improvement, and 
it was coldly received. 

The General Manager of the National 
Life Association of Hartford, presented 
some statistics of his experience with Irish 
risks, this examination having been 
caused by the frequency of claims on risks 
of that nationality. Of 7,143 risks writ- 
ten, in five years and eight months, the 
total losses were .0104 per cent., figuring 
by the number written. Of this .0104, 
the per cent. of loss to number written, 
by nationalities, was .0054 on colored 
risks, .0068 on American, .0074 on Ger- 
man, .0341 on Irish, and .0078 on all other 
nationalities, Admitting the meagerness 
of his statistics and the brevity of the 
term covered, he still drew these conclu- 
sions: That female risks are better than 
male; that the colored people are as good 
as any, and that the mortality among the 
Irish is more than double thatof any 
other nationality,” and he asked whether 
insurance of all nationalities isto goon 
at one rate, ‘‘ or will the companies re- 
presented 1n this convention take another 
step forward in the progressand reform 
of life insurance in this country and add 
tothe banner under whic: we are ail 
marching, another star to the number 
that is already emblazoned upon its am- 
ple folds.” 


-— 


THE PLACE OF THE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CONTRACT. 


THE Wall.case, lately decided by the 
United States Supreme Court, is of much 
interest to life insurance companies. On 
Dec. 23d, 1880, Samuel E. Wall of Mis- 
souri was insured for $5,000 in the Equi- 
table; he died Jan. 21st, 1884, and the com- 
pany refused payment, the premium due 
in December previous not having been 
met. By its terms, the policy provided for 
issue of a paid-up policy for the full 
amount purchasable with the full reserve, 
in case of lapse after ‘not less than three 
complete years of assurance” had been 








count in a savings bank will fare better in 
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vision of the policy had become operative, 
and we infer (tho it is not so atated) that 
the Equitable was willing unhesitatingly 
to issue a paid-up policy; but the widow 
demanded the $5,000, under the Missouri 
law, which would in this instance cop. 
tinue the policy in force about two and 
a half years. This would make the 
difference to be that she demanded 
settlement under the Missouri law, and 
the company claimed the policy to 
have been a New York contract and 
that, furthermore, the applicant for it 


had expressly waived the benefit of any 
surrender values other than provided in 
the policy, whether conferred by any 
State law or not. This raised the question 
of fact where the policy was made. Jus. 
tice Gray, for the Supreme Court, upon 
examiaation of the record of issue and 
transmission of the policy, finds that, by 
the admission of the Equitable, it was, 
‘‘at the request of the said Wall, trans. - 
mitted to the State of Missouri, and was 
delivered to said Wall in said State,” and 
that ‘“‘the conclusion is inevitable that 
the policy never became a completed con- 
tract, b’nding either party to it, until the 
delivery of the policy and the payment of 
the first premium in Missouri, and, con- 
sequently, that the policy is a Missouri 
contract and governed by the laws of 
Missouri.” The waiver in the policy he 
disposes of by saying that the law is man- 
datory and cannot thus be waived, and 
he pronounces the insertion of a waiver 
‘*an ineffectual attempt to evade and 
nullify the clear words of the statute,” 
Section 5985 of the Missouri law provided 
that if the insured died within the term 
of prolonged insurance, as prescribed, 
**the capeeny shall be bound to pay the 
amount of the policy, anything in the 
policy notwithstanding.” 

In the Hume case, the policy was held 
by the same court to be a Connecticut 
contract. But that policy was stated on 
its face to be such; the Wall policy was 
certainly less distinct cn this point, and 
the court, on looking over the applica- 
tion, the policy, the complaint, and the 
answer, finds that the insured was a Mis. 
souri resident, that the application was 
signed there, that the policy itself pro- 
vided that it should not take effect until 
the premium was paid, and that the pre- 
mium was paid in Missouri. Putting these 
together, the court pronounced the Wall 
policy a Missouri contract. 

It is clear that if the companies want 
their policies to be construed as contracts 
made in the State where their own domi- 
cil is, they must make such changes in 
methods as will bring the delivery of the 
policy and its completion by payment of 
premium technically within such State, 
or, at least, must make the policy declare 
itself a home contract, no matter how 
and where delivered and held. Evident- 
ly, uniformity of construction cannot be 
attained otherwise. ; 

Another case is illustrative. A Masonic 
organization, having claimed that a pol- 
icy was void because of suicide, has met 
an adverse decision in the United States 
Circuit Court at Kansas City. The policy 
distinctly makes suicide work forfeiture, 
but the court held this clause to be void 
because Missouri law declares that suicide 
shall be no defense ‘‘ unless it shall be 
shown that the assured contemplated sui- 
cide at the time he made his application. 
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Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

force, CtC...........6....0000+02 2,985,328 79 
Net Surplus..................... 1,602,620 05 
Policy-helders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
Gross Assets.. . 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 

EDWARD LANNING . 
WM. A. HOLMAN, "| Ass’t Seo’ys. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, “. Y. 
J. J McDONALD. Manager Wesvorn Departmert, 
Chicago, L.1. 
R. J, TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 
GEO. E KLINE, Assistant to Gener1] Manager. 
D.B WILSON, Manaeer Pacific Coast Departmen 
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PENN You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 
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LIF _—. Chestnut St. Philad’a, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Livies 31st 1800. O23 t etd te 
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LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT Policies are is- 
sued at the oid life rate premium. 
Annual Cash d‘stributions are paid upon all pol- 
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Every potty has indorsed thereon the cash surre 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in 
sured is entitled | by the Massachusetts Statute 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age ent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS. President. 

J0Os. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asat. Sec 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1800.......... scesccccsccece 1,357,821 14 
Total Marine Premiums,.........cc00.- $5,187,152 33 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1890, to 3lst December, 1890,....-seee0e-+.- $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 


$3,829,331 19 














ums and Expenses $753,158 86 
The Company has the following Assets. 
viz.: 





United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,509,315 0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

stiraated at, - 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable je oece 
Cash in Bank 














Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
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The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
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time of payment, and canceled. 
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Assets, ... , ‘ 
Liabilities, 


$119,243,744.47 


including Reserve 
on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


95,503,297.13 





Total Undivided ee: over 


4 per cent. Reserve, 


Income, 


New Assurance written 
Outstanding Assurance, 


_$23,740,447.34 


$35,036,683.24 
203,826, 107.00 
720,662,473.00 
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The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 


' in 1891 are unprecedented. 


The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 


one year; INCONTESTABiL® 


after two years, and “Non- 


FORFEITABLE” after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1850, 


Increase in ASSETS. 
Increase in INCOME. 


Increase in AMOUNT AT RISK. 


Increase in SURPLUS. 
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HENRY B. STOKES, President. 
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The Independent 


For 18901. 


Tue Inpepenpent has been a great 
paper for more than forty years. It 
will be a greater paper this year than 
ever before. When it was started it 
made a new era in religious journalism. 
It brought religion to bear on politics 
and social life, and it also made the 


religious newspaper a magazine of 


good literature as well. In those days 
Tae InpEPEnpENT seemed a wonder, 
because it was alone. It set the 
fashion for other papers. Now every 
good religious paper tries to do what 
Tue Inverzenpent did from the begin- 
ning. 

Tue Iyperenpent has tried to do well, 
and it will now try to do better. But 
it will continue on the same old lines. 
It will not print all personal and local 
items of religious interest, donations 
to pastors and repairs of chapels ; but it 
will continue to give the best and fullest 
account of all religious events that in- 
dicate a general movement and influ- 
ence religious history. It will take a 
deep interest in all efforts to extend 
the sway of Christianity at home and 
abroad. It will be the organ of mis- 
sion work the world over, and it will at- 
tempt, editorially, to apply the princi- 
ples of Christianity to all public aftairs. 

We shall continue our semi-monthly 
Symposiums, drawing into them men 
who are specialists on their themes, 
and can speak with authority. We 
have received only words of warm 
commendation for this feature of Taz 
Inperenpent. Meanwhile we do not 
mean that the general literary depart- 
ment of Taz Inpepznpent shall be 
neglected. Symposiums take space 
and would cut down the room allotted ' 
for our valued corps of writers if we 
did not add extra pages. Last year 
we added pages enough to have made, 
if thus printed, seven extra papers. 
We have begun even more liberally 
this year, and shall continue to give 
more than our contract of fifty-two 
papers of thirty-two pages each re- 
quires. Our contributions, in prose 
and poetry, in story and discussion, 
will be the best that can be drawn 
from the two hemispheres. 

Attention is particularly called to 
the severz! Departments of the pa- 
per, some of them unique. The in- 
formation given in the Department of 
Biblical Research, for instance, cannot 
be found in the columns of any other 
religious weekly. The Insurance 
and Financial Departments are each 
edited by men of loug experience and 
training, and the information given 
therein is of the highest value to all, 
and particularly to those unacquainted 
with the intricacies of the subjects 
treated. In oll things Tax Ixpzrznn- 
Ext will be a compendium of knowl- 
edge easential to everybody. 
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Old and Young. 


EQUALITY. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM, 








NEAR my rose—my Lady of Perfume— 
Near my rose there grew a simple weed; 
Sammer’s self blo »mad ia the rose’s bloom, 

All of summer was the rose’s need. 


Yet no less upon my lowly weed 
Summer made her throne aed laid her 
crown, 
Ordering leaf and bud and twisted root— 
Gave her sun at once to ripen fruit 
Of weed and rose; and when the field was 
browa 
Each held an equal summer in the seed. 
Mystic Br: pGg, Conn. 
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THE STORY OF A LILAC GOWN. 


BY MATT CRIM, 








It was my grandaunt, Euphemia 
D’Esterre’s gown; and when my mother 
said that I must wear it to the fancy dress 
party superstitious terror thrilled through 
me. It lay in an old chest uoder a heter. 
ogeneous collection of D'Esterre relics, 
and was a peculiarly soft, sheeny lilac 
silk, made in a quaint fashion, with a 
slender pointed bodice, puffed shoulders, 
and a full, straight skirt. Frills of fine, 
yellow old lace finished off the low neck 
and short sleeves,and a faint, exquisite 
perfume lingered in its delicate, shim- 
mering folds. A portrait of my grand- 
aunt—painted in that very lilac gown, by 
some long-forgotten New Orleans artist 
—hung over our sitting-room mantel, and 
many atime I stood before it, brooding 
over the mystery enshrouding the final 
fate of the original. 

It was a beautiful picture of a beautiful 
young woman, with radiant blue-gray eyes, 
golden hair, rolled bign on her proudly 
poised head, and lips ready to curvein 
happy laughter. A ciuster of cream-white 
roses drooped against her bosom,and a 
string of pearls encircled her full, white 
throat. A curious sympathy seemed to ex- 
ist between me and this fair kinswoman, 
who had lived, loved, and passed from the 
earth long before my birth, She had been 
a belle and beauty in the days when the 
D’Esterres were rich, with plantations on 
Red River and a winter home in New 
Orleans. She was the flower of the fam- 
ily, her father’s favorite, and he had 
promised her in marriage to one of the 
wealthiest planters in Louisiana, when 
he discovered that she had fallen deeply 
in love with a young man he had em- 
ployed as overseer, a handsome,cultivated, 
but poor young German, There were 
scenea and violent words, but Euphemia 
firmly refused to give up her lover until 
he was proven guilty of the theft of a 
large sum of money from her father. It 
was a terrible blow to her, but more ter- 
rible still was an account of his deatha 
few weeks after he sailed away to the 
West Indies. He had died of yellow 
fever, 

She fell into a state of the deepest mel- 
ancholy, and, being a devout Catholic, en- 
treated to be allowed to enter a convent 
and spend the remainder of her life in 
pious works: but her family refused. They 
permitted her to convert the dressing 
room attached to her bedroom into an 
oratory, and, wisely or unwisely, left her 
aloué for a season, to indulge her grief, 
to pray for the soul of her departed lover, 
and to find healing for her own wounded 
heart. Then they sought to draw her 
back into the world again, the wealthy 
suitor ré-appeared, and, wearied by argu- 
ments and entreaties, she promised to 
marry him, 

The wedding was to take place on the 
plantation, and many guests were bidden, 
and a great feast prepared. 

On her wedding eve, Euphemia came 
down clothed in the lilac gown, cream- 
white roses on her breast, and the string 
of pearls around her fair throat. Her 
family were puzzled and indignant, for 
that gown somehow seemed linked with 
the memory of her sweetheart, who bad 
died in disgrace. It was a strange whim 
to wear it the night before her marriage. 
But the evening passed merrily enough, 
and at eleven o’clock the bedroom candles 
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were lighted, and she went up the stairs 
to her room, with a smile on her lips, the 
lilac gown falling around her in soft, 
shimmering folds. 

It was the last time family, lover or 
friends ever looked upon Euphemia 
DEsterre. The next morning her room 
wasempty. The pearls lay on the dress- 
ing table, with the withered roses, and 
the lilac gown hung over the back of a 
chair; but bride, bridal gown and veil were 
gone. They looked into the oratory, think- 
ing that she had gone in there to breathe 
her last virginal prayer before the simple 
altar, where she had knelt so many times; 
but the light shining dimly through the 
narrow veiled window, revealed the sacred 
place, silent, untenanted. They sought 
her every where, they spent money lavish- 
ly, but to no purpose. She had vanished 
forever. 

Time and the fortunes of war had 
wrought many changes in the L’Es-erre 
family. My mother, a pale melancholy 
young widow, and I—another Euphemia 
D’Esterre—and Uncle Peter were the last 
of the family, And we had drifted away 
from Louisiana, to an old mansion on the 
Chattahoochee, in Middle Georgia. 
Across the river lay the idle, sleepy old 
town of Magnoliaville, with its shady 
streets, ivy-covered churches, and inn, 
rarely visited by a traveler and stranger. 

We had some old silver, my grand- 
aunt’s picture, the pearls, and the lilac 
gown. These were all the real treasures 
we had gathered from the wreek of fam- 
ily fortunes; and Uncle Peter was the 
last living link between us and the past. 
He was a very old man, his black face 
shriveled into a network of wrinkles, his 
shoulders bent, his head white almost as 
snow. He possessed great pride and 
dignity. His long life had been spent in 
the services of the D’Esterres, and he 
refused to leave them when freedom was 
proclaimed. 

‘**Tu late fo’ dat now. I praise de 
Lawd I gwine die a free man, but I b’long 
dis fambly tu long tu leave ’em now. 
Let all go dat feels lack dey wanter, ole 
Peter gwine stay tel ’e dies; yes, tel’e 
dies.” 

And he did stay, and was the favorite 
playfellow and companion of my child- 
hood. 

** Yo’s de las’, Miss Phemy, honey, de 
las’ o’ dem all, and yo’s nuff lack Miss 
Euphemy, tu a-been’er twin. Lawd, but 
dis is er mighty strange worl’,—mighty 
strange,” he would often say, shaking 
his white head. He seemed to feel a cer- 
tain responsibility and care toward me as 
the last of the family. 

He lived in the little cabin at the foot 
of the garden, provided for out of our 
slender income and exempted from all 
labor; but he insisted on regarding him- 
self as our servant, weeded the garden, 
or sat in the wide, bare hall, ready to 
meet chance visitors and usher them into 
the barer parlor with old-time ceremony. 

To me a halo of romance surrounded 
his venerable head. Such stories as he 
could tell me of the past! They were 
highly colored and delightfully exag- 
gerated. My mother, absorbed in melan- 
choly retrospection, left me much to my 
own devices, and many an evening I 
spent in Uncle Peter’s cabin, listening to 
his rambling talk, and questioning him 
about my ill-fated grandaunt. Nearly all 
that I had ever learned of her history had 
been gleaned from his conversations. He 
would sit at the corner of the hearth, bent 
forward in his chair, his wrinkled old 
hands folded on the knob of his walking 
stick, the firelight playing in uncertain, 
flickering gleams over his black face and 
kinky white locks. He was a fair type 
of the old-fashioned plantation Negro, 
simple, superstitious, but shrewd and 
faithful to his trusts. Of Euphemia 
D’Esterre he always spoke with reveren- 
tial pride, but keeping a certain guard 
over himself as tho he possessed some 
knowledge he did not want to betray. 

** She wus mighty proud, oh yes, honey, 
dey all helt dey heads high; but she neber 
was hard om de black fo’ks. She al’ays 
had er smile, or kind word for um, tel 
bimby she get in dat trubble, en had no 
smiles for ennybody. Ole marse had done 
jes gimme tu be Mars Albert’s boy, en I 











wus little; but I see en hear, more’n enny- 
body think I does. I seed ’er comin’ 
down de stairs dat night in dat laylock 
gown, en smilin’ so strange lack a chill 
crope down my back. De tables was 
done spread fo’ de weddin, de cakes 
baked, de silber shinin’, en de fo’ks all 
done come. Hit would a-been de bigges’ 
weddin’ eber on Red River ef Miss 
Euphemy hadn’t tuk en vanished as she 
did. Lawd, Lawd, what did become o’ 
er?” 

He always came round to that hopeless 
question, shaking his head with a deep 
sigh. Taoen, after a reflective pause, he 
would cast a glance over his snoulder 
into the shadowy corners of the room, 
and, lowering his voice to a solemn whis- 
per, say: 

** Miss Phemy, honey, I feels lack she 
gwinter come back, lack she gwinter 
pear tu ole Peter fo’ ’e dies.” 

I had listened to the utterance of that 
superstitious belief countless times, but 
repetition could not rob it of its impress- 
iveness. I ceased to shiver, and feel as 
tho my blood was curdiing, but I 
would cast an awed, half-fearful glance 
out into the night, almost expecting to 
see her come floating downward through 
its solemn gloom, clothed in white rai- 
met, radiant as the stars. 

No wonder a thrill of apprehension 
chilled my young blood, when the lilac 
gowr was suggested as asuitable costume 
for the first fancy dress party [ had ever 
knowa to be given in Magnoliaville, 

** It is quaint, and lovely, and with the 
pearls will be quite charming; and then I 
have heard that there are visitors, yes, 
actually three or four visitors in Magnolia- 
ville,” said my mother, with a sparkle of 
animation. 

‘* But I don’t want to wear that dress, 
indeed I would ratber stay at home than 
to put it on,” 1 faltered, ashamed, yet de- 
termined to speak out my fears. 

**Why, Paoemie!” she exclaimed, in gen- 
tle scorn, ‘‘ what nonsense! You are 
nineteen years old, and have too few op- 
portunities of going into the world to 
give up one for achildish whim. I was 
married at your age,” sighing softly; 
then her eyes strayed from me to the pic- 
ture. ‘*‘ How strangely you resemble 
her. It would really be uw fine idea to 
copy the picture as closely as possible.” 

“Oh, Mother!” I shuddered; but she 
chided me gently, and 1 had to yield to 
her wishes. She superintended my coilet 
that night, and I trembled when I looked 
at myself in the mirror; for it was not 
Phemie D'Esterre, the obscure country 
girl, but Euphemia D’Esterre, the Louisi- 
ana belle and beauty reflected before my 
startled eyes. The string of pearls around 
my throat and a cluster of cream-white 
roses completed the illusion. 

Friends were coming over the river for 
me, and my mother hastened down 
stairs to be ready to meet them, leaving 
me to follow more leisurely. A light 
burned in the lower hall, and Uncle 
Peter sat in his favorite chair dozing. 
Did the rustle of my gown disturb him as 
I stepped softly from stair to stair? He 
moved uneasily, raised his head, and 
glancing upward, saw me. For a mo- 
ment he stared vacantly, his dim old eyes 
clouded with sleep; but as I drew nearer 
a dull, ashy hue overspread his face, a 
convulsive trembling seized him, 

“Great Land! ef dar ain’t Miss 
Euphemy now done come at las’,” he 
muttered, hoarsely. 
spectin’ en lookin’ fo’ yo’ menny a day. 
Dar, dar, don’t come tu nigh,” raising a 
shaking hand pleadingly. ‘I ’spect I 
know what yo’ come fo’. Hit’s bout dem 
letters dey tuk an de way dey treated 
young marse bout dat money dey made 
lack ’e stole, I knowed dar’d be no res’ 
fo’ yo’ tel yo’ foun’ hit all out. Hit 
wusn’t me, honey. I neber done yo’ no 
harum. Hit wus ole Dan’l. Yo’ ’mem- 
ber Dan’l what waited on ole marse en 
knowed all de comin’ in en goin’ out o’ de 
place? Hit wus Dan’l old marse gim dem 
gold dollars tu, tu he’p git young marse 
in trubble, tu spy on yo’ en tu steal de 
letters what yo’ writ ‘im. Oh, yes, yes. 
Peter wus mighty young den, des big 
ernuff tu wait on Marse Albert; but ’e 
know all "long how dey wus treatin’ yo’, 


** Honey, I’se been- 
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E wateh on listen, but (Ap a td saps 
en ’e wouldn’t say nuffin 

de fambly’s sake; ’e des web tie dl ta 
*isse’f.” 

So there had been fraud and dishonor on 
the part of my family, and Uncle Peter 
had kept the secret through all his long 
life. I was too con‘used and agitated, 
by the mistake he had made in my iden- 
tity, to fully comprehend all his words at 
the moment, but later they returned 
clearly to me. 

*Uncle Peter,” I cried, 
know me?” 

** Yes, yes, honey, ain’t I been tellin’ yo 
hit wus Dan’l, he’ped ole marse break 
yo’ po’ heart, en fic dat money tel fo’ks 
b’lieve young marse stole bit. When dar 
wus no weddin’, kase yo’ done gone whar 
no man could tind yo’, Dan’l’e ’pented o’ 
’is sin, ’e fine no res’ fo’ ’is soul, ’e take 
de money what had been gim tu ’im, in’ 
tu ole marse, en lay hit down fo’ ’im en 
sez: 

***T can’t keep hit, Marse, hit des burn 
my hans’, des burn my soul. I’m gittin’ 
ole, I gwine die fo’ menny year, sah, en I 
can’t go tu de jedgment long o’ da’ 
money; en den Miss Euphemy she des 
*pear tu me, en she say: ‘‘Dan’l, Dan’l, 
what yo’ beea doin’? ’Pent, Dan’), ’pent 
fo’ de Lawd’s wrath be turned agin yo’!’ 
I sees ’er in eber shadder, hears ’er in eber 
wins’ dat blows, Sne came in de night- 
time, en she came in de daytime. Oh, 
Marse, take hit back, fo’ de lub’ o’ Gawd, 
en let me be de hardes’ wuked man on de 
place, so ezI git ease o’ my trubble.’ 

‘*En Dan’l, ’e des brake down, en cry 
out loud, de tears a-rollin’ frum ’is eyes, 
en ole mare groan, en sez: 

*** She dope gone, Dan’l—she done gone 
en all de ’pentio’ in de worl’, ain’t gwine 
bring ’er back, en thar ain’t nuffin ’ud ease 
my trubble. De Lawd’s wrath be on me, 
Dan’i—de Lawd’s wrath be on me. Go, ef 
wuk gwine do enny good, but don’t come 
nigh me gin. I ain’t blamin’ yo’, Dan’l, 
but pear lack de sight o’ yo’ make me 
feel wus.’ 

** En Dan’l, ’e tuk en go out, en neber 
look on ole marse face agin. Dan’l, ’e 
*pented o’ ’is sin. ’E live by ’isse’f ’e 
see ha’nts en ’e hear sperits takin’, en 
’e wuk all de days o’ ’1s life. En ole 
marse ’e mus a-seed ba’nis tu, fo’ ’e 
fine no res’ tel’e die.” 

He sunk to his knees before me, his 
white head bowed to the floor. 

**Trufe what I been tellin’ yo’, Miss 
Euphewy, alltrufe. Now go way, honey 
go way,en don’t ax ole Peter to tell enny 
niore tel ’e come to die.” 

Ihave no words in which to describe 
the effect of his confession on my excited 
mind, gud how I pitied hisfear. [ tried to 
draw near to him, to convince him of my 
identity; but he rose, and retreated be- 
fore me. 

** Honey, I knows yo’",I ‘member how 
yo’ come down de stairs dat odder night 
in dat laylock gown.” 

You can easily fancy that I was inno 
mood for the party. My friends were 
charmed with my costume. 

‘And I have a special reason for de- 
siring you tolook your loveliest to-night,” 
said Mrs, Landsdell, as we made our way 
down to the ferry. ‘‘ We have a stranger 
with us.” 

** A stranger!” I echoed, my thoughts 
still running on Uncle Peter and his 
strange hallucination. 

** Yes; Mr. Herman Vandala, from New 
Orleans. He arrived only yesterday, to 
look after some land an agent had bought 
for him. My dear, héis a splendid fel- 
low, rich, and a pet of society, but not in 
the least spoiled. He came across the 
river with us.” 

We were at the ferry, and in the light 
of the boatman’s lantern I could see the 
stranger leaning on the railing guarding 
the water’s edge. He was slender, and 
not above medium hight, and when he 
threw his cigar into the water and turned 
toward us a curious sensation, conviction, 
I know not which, came over me, that I 
had met him before; that his dark, hand- 


“don’t you 


‘some face, and clear, winning eyes were 


familiar to me, I stammered when in- 
troduced, and stumbled so. awkwardly 
when he held out his hand ‘to assist me 
iuto the boat, that my cloak dropped to 
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the ground. It was his turn to lose com- 
He grew very pale, and stared 
at me as tho I embodied a ghost. 

“I beg your pardon,”- he murmured; 
my wraps were restored, and I stank 
tremblingly to the seat. 

The remarks addressed to me while 
crossing the river, were answered only in 
monosyllables. A kind of breathless ex- 
pectation had seized apon me. What 
would happen next, I wondered. As 
often as I encountered Mr. Vandala’s 
eyes I felt the blood rush afresh to my 
face. When we landed, to my relief, 
Mrs. Landsdell claimed the stranger as 
her escort, leaving me to the care of her 
husband. But the moment an opportu- 
nity presented itself, after we entered the 
ballroom, Mr. Vandala came to me. 

‘* Miss D’Esterre, will you promenade 
with me?” 

I accepted his offered arm, and we 
passed into the parlor. 

‘‘T am anxious to explain my strange 
behavior when you dropped your cloak at 
the river,” he said, in a low tone, his 
manner full of repressed exeitement. 
‘You are the perfect image of an old 
miniature in my possession, even to every 
detail of your dress, and I felt startled at 
sight of you.” 

I trembled, yet did not feel greatly sur- 
prised, 

‘*Té I could only see the miniature,” I 
murmured, hesitatingly. 

From an inner breast pocket he instant- 
ly drew a small faded case, and opened it. 

“It is painted on ivory, and belongs to 
a past generation; but you—I can hardly 
believe that you did not sit for it.” 

I bent eagerly over it, and saw an ex- 
quisitely painted portrait of my grand- 
aunt, evidently copied from the picture 
in our possession. The blue-gray eyes 
smiled into mine, the sweet, curved lips 
seemed ready to unclose in speech. 

** Where did you get this picture?” I ex- 
claimed, eagerly. 

‘‘It was found among the private pa- 
pers of an old man, who died in the West 
Indies, many years ago,” Mr. Vandala 
quietly replied. ‘‘ He was overseer on 
one of her father’s plantations—accepted 
the situation until something better 
should present itself—for he was a 
stranger in astrange land. He dared to 
love her, but her family violently epposed 
their marriage, and succeeded in separat- 
ing them. In bitterness of spirit he 
left the country with the stigma of dis- 
honor upon him.” 

* Unmerited, unmerited,” I said, in a 
stifled tone. 

‘** Even the girl he loved believed in bis 
guilt, and in a year or two accepted the 
suitor her family approved of.” 

‘“‘ Believing him dead,” I said, quietly. 

‘But on the eve of her wedding day 
disappeared,” Mr. Vandala continued, 
apparently not heeding my interruptions. 
“It was a mystery relatives and friends 
were unable to solve, for with the picture 
I found a pile of old newspapers, filled 
with accounts of her disappearance and 
the hopeless efforte made to find her. 
That portrait has been my companion 
since the days of primary schools and 
round jackets, going with me through 
college and over Europe. Can you won- 
der at my agitation when the original 
seemed to stand before me?” 

He paused a moment, but I could fiud 
no words in which to answer him. That 
odd feeling of a former acquaintance 
with him seemed to be growing upon me, 

“It would be interesting to solve the 
mystery of her disappearance, even 
now.” 

“She died that night,” I said firmly. 

“Pardon me, how do you know? 
Could she not have entered a convent, or 
fled to some large city?” 

‘“* She died that night,” I repeated; ‘*but 
where and how I cannot tell you.” 

‘You seem familiar with her story,” 
bending to look keenly into my face. 

‘‘She was my grandaunt, Euphemia 
D’Esterre,” returning his glance. 

‘‘And he was my uncle, Herman Van- 
dala.” 

Euphemia D’Esterre, Herman Van- 
dala! What strange trick of fate had 
brought those two names together again, 
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I, the last representative of the D'Es- 
terres, dwelt in humble obscurity, apart 
from the world, while he had wealth, 
position—everything. 

‘*¢ I will sitdown,” [ murmured, faintly, 
My hand was quickly drawn to his arm 
again, and held closely as he led me to a 
seat, while in a kind of dream I heard 
him say: ‘Forgive me. I knew you 
must be a descendant of that family the 
moment I saw you, heard your name.” 
If Iam minute in recording all the oc- 
currences of that evening, it is because 
every incident was so vividly impressed 
upon my memory; it was, in reality, the 
beginning of life for me. I felt that I had 
simply existed before. I danced and 
talked, but mechanically. A spell seemed 
to be upon me, wrought by the lilac 
gown. At last I slipped away from the 
crowd to the white columned piazza. A 
few people were walking up and down its 
ample length, and some lovers were sit- 
ting in a remote corner, talking softly. 
Dewy roses brushed my gown as I de- 
scended the steps and strolled idly to the 
shadow of a large mimosa tree. A chair 
had been placed under it, and I sank 
down upon it. How calm, how cool the 
night! A mocking bird trilled drowsily in 
the tree above me, the river flowed be- 
tween its low banks with gentle murmur, 
the stars shone afar in the depths of the 
sky. In the midst of the silence I heard a 
clock strike. I counted eleven strokes; 
and then, without warning, the scene 
suddenly changed from the starlit lawn 
to a sleeping-room altogether unfamiliar 
to me. It was luxurious, but curiously 
eld fashioned, with -delicate blue and 
white hangings and quaint furniture. On 
a low couch lay a white satin gown, with 
a wedding veil thrown over it. An empty 
jewel case stood carelessly open, and 
some costly gifts were scattered about. 
Candles, set in slender silver candlesticks, 
burned on the dressing-table, 

Subdued sounds of life were borne 
faintly up from the lower part of the 
house, and through an open window 
flashed the lights from Negro cabins, 
Then I heard footsteps on the stairs, soft 
laughter, and a winning voice said; 

‘*Good-night, Euphemia, good-night, 
and sweet dreams visit thee. We shall 
pray to the saints for sunshine on the 
bride to-morrow.” 

The room door swung partly open. 

“Thank you, Melanie,” said a low, 
clear voice in reply, and then the speaker 
entered, a young, lovely woman, clothed 
in shimmering lilac silk, with cream- 
white roses on her breast, and pearls en- 
circling her white, uncovered throat. 

She clasped her hands with a gesture 
of passionate, unutterable despair as the 
door closed, and in her uplifted eyes the 
anguish of death seemed to be mirrored, 

t*Oh, I cannot go through with this 
mockery, this loathed marriage. Why, 
why are they all so blind, so blind? Hearts 
cannot be bought and sold; love is eter- 
nal. Oh, Herman, Herman, why could 
you not be worthy of my love?” 

She fell weeping and moaning to the 
floor, but quickly rose again. 

‘*T will go to Father, I will tell him 
that 1 cannot be married to-morrow; oh, 
I will open all my heart to him. Surely he 
loves me more than his pride.” 

She opened the door and glided noise- 
lessly into the hall, I an unseen shadow 
at herside. She made her way unerring- 
ly through the darkness to the staircase, 
and down to the lower passage. The din- 
iny room door stood ajar, and in the dim- 
ly lighted room tables; spread for the 
wedding feast, glittered. She turned 
from the sight of them with a shudder, 
even when she passed softly through the 
room to another door, standing also ajar. 
She paused before it with her hand press- 
ed upon her heart, looking into the room 
beyond. A handsome, bavghty old man 
sat by a table with a small box of papers 
open under his band, while on the other 
side of the table, stood a tall Negro, black 
as ebony. The old man took a handful 
of gold from his pocket, and pushed it 
across to the servant, saying: 

** Here, Daniel, I make you a present 
of this for your faithfulness. Are the 
papers all here? Yes, I see. Herman 
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ing my thoughts to-night; but I will not 
regret what has been done—I will not. It 
was the only sure way to separate them, 
cruel as it might seem to brand an inno- 
cent man with dishonor. Pshaw! it 
served his presumption right, and some 
day when Euphemia is a happy wife I 
will make restitution. To-morrow will 
see the triumph of my hopes and plans,” 
he said, as tho to himself. 

He leaned back in his chair, his fine, 
proud face softening; but the listener 
shivered, and trembled like a leaf, her 
beautifal face ghostly pale. She turned 
and groped her way acros; the room and 
up stairs again, and I—I, who felt the 
agony rending her, could only walk at 
her side in spirit, not in flesh. 

**So they plotted, they deliberately 
wronged him and sent him to his death. 
My God, and I believed him guilty.” 

She was calm,but madness shone in her 
eyes. 

** To-morrow,” she laughed low and 
strangeiy—‘‘ to-morrow I’ll be the bride 
of death. Oh, I'll cheat them of their 
triumph. Black Pond will hide the 
seoret of my disappearance, for not even 
my father cares to go there, so many 
superstitions and dark traditions sur- 
round it.” 

She opened a door and entered an ora- 
tory. Wax lights burned on a small 
altar, the incense of flowers filled the air. 
A white cross gleamed in the dim light, 
and the pictured faces of saints looked 
down from the walls. The influence of 
the place seemed to soften her. 

** Mother of Christ, forgive them and 
receive my poor broken spirit. Intercede 
for me,” she prayed, falling to her knees 
on the cushion before the altar with 
clasped hands and head bowed low. 
‘‘Tam friendless—friendless here on earth, 
death alone can save me. Pitying Christ, 
have mercy. Thou dost understand.” 

The light fell around her like a halo. 
It touched the gold of her hair to lumi- 
nous brightness, shone on one fair cheek, 
round uncovered arm, and graceful 
shoulder, and swept downward to the 
floor, where violet shadows lay in the 
rich soft folds of her gown. What in- 
comparable loneliness to be given to 
death, and such a hideous death, but no 
shrinking, no regret, moved her. The 
knowledge of her father’s treachery had 
decided her. She rose, reverently kissed 
the crucifix, and, returning to her room, 
began to make her preparations. She 
caressed the hlag gown as she unlaced it, 
to exchange it for the white satin and 
wedding veil. They should be her 
shroud, instead of her brid «1 garments. 

‘“* Who knows but some happier, more 
fortunate, Euphemia D’Esterre, may wear 
this beloved gown. If so, I pray that it 
may bless her with all that has been 
denied me.” 

It rustled softly, fell away from her to 
the floor in a shimmering heap, and— 

When wy friends found me I lay in the 
rustic chair unconscious, with the dew- 
wet mimosa drooping over me, but when 
I regained the power of rational thought 
and speech, it was after a week of deliri- 
ous illness? The Magnolitaville physician 
said that it had been coming on for some 
time, and was the result of overwrought 
nerves, aggravated by my exposure on 
the lawn that vight, and his explanation 
was readily acc*pted, while my story of 
the lilac gown, and Euphemia D’Esterre’s 
sad death, was set aside as a dream, or 
the ravings of fever. Perhaps it was 
a dream, but I shall always have doubts, 
and I shall always believe that old gown 
imparted to me the secret of her death, 
and brought back prosperity to the D’Es- 
terreg. 

I wondered what had become of that 
box of papers, if it had been destroyed, or 
if Uncle Peter could have it in his pos- 
session. That did notseem probable, still 
I determined to make sure, and one even- 
ing when my motherleft me alone in the 
sitting room, I stole away through the 
garden to uncle Peter’s cabin. My sud- 
den appearance startled him, and with- 
out giving him time to recover, I steruly 
said: 

“Uncle Peter,: where is that box of 





Vandala has an unpleasant way of haunt- 


A cunning gleam shot into his eyes. 

** What yo’ talkin’ ’bout, honey?” 

‘* The papers Euphemia’s father left.” 

* What yo’ know ‘bout dem, Miss 
Phemy? Did—did yo’ see ’er too?” The 
thought sending an ashen hue to his face. 
** Yes, I saw her,” I said, solemnly. 

He groaned. 

** Honey, hit wus fo’ marse Albert’s sake. 
I tuk en kep’em 80 ez’ ecould’nt find ’em 
when ’is padied.” He looked at me im- 
ploringly. ‘‘Let ’em be, honey—let ’em 
be.” 

** Give them to me, Uncle Peter,” I said 
gently, but firmly, 

Tremblingly, he lifted a loose stone 
from the hearth, and brought up a small 
black box, the same that I had seen under 
the hands of old Gaston D’Esterre, in that 
midnight vision. Idid not heed Uncle 
Peter’s moan3 and ejaculations, but, 
going down on my knees, turned the key 
in the rusty lock. For half a century 
and more this faithful servant had hid- 
den the evidence of his old master’s 
wrongdoing. ButI ruthlessly poured out 
letters and papers,some of them with 
seals unbroke n—letters written by Euphe- 
mia and her lover, and intercepted by 
the crafty Daniel—papers bearing false 
witness to Herman Vandala's guilt, and 
last of all, a brief, remorseful confession 
from Gaston D'Esterre. They were all 
yellow and musty, and rustled in my 
shaking fingers, as I turned them over in 
the light of the pine-knot fire blazing on 
the hearth. 

‘Where did you get these, Uncle 
Peter?” I asked at last. 

**De Lawd forgive me, chile, I stole 
’em, entuk en hid’em while ole marse 
lay a-dyio’ en a tellin’ Marse Albert whar 
to find ’em. Ifeerdtu burn’em, but I 
keep ‘em, kase dey might fall inter de 
wrong hans.” 

There were footsteps on the garden 
walk, the doorway framed my mother’s 
black-draped figure and pale, frightened 
face. ° 

‘* Phemie, child, what are you doing?” 

** Unearthing old secrets,” I said. 

Beyond her I saw Herman Vandala, 
and sweeping the papers together in my 
hands, rose up. I held them out to him, 
trembling, burning with shame, yet de- 
termined to right that old wrong at any 
cost. 

** Proofs of your uncle’s innocence that 
I have just discovered—[’— 

He took them, and, with scarcely a 
glance, threw them over my shoulder 
into the fire. They caught like tinder 
and fer a moment the small room was 
brilliantly illuminated, then only a 
charred, blackened heap of ashes re- 
mained to tell us of that old romance, I 
covered my face with my hands, but he 
drew them away. 

‘*We will not intermeddle with the 
past. Restitution cannot be made in this 
world, unless—is it generous to say ?— un- 
less you wiil be my wife. Let this Her- 
man Vandala have the happiness his kins- 
man was cheated out of. I love you. I 
have been loving you faithfully for years. 
Your mother knows and consents. Come 
to me, Phemie, dearest, come.” 

My mother smiled tearfully upon us; 
but Uncle Peter stared at the charred 
remnants of the secret be had kept so 
long. muttering: 

‘*Bless de Lawd, dey’s gone! Dey 
weigned heavy on my soul—heavy. [ 
knowed sumfia ’ud happen when 1 seed 
Miss Euphemy t’other might steppin’ soft 
on de stairs, en in dat laylock gown; yes, 
dat same laylock gown.” 

New YorRK City. 
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Do’an effer be too shmart mit your 
mout’ peece by your gushtomer, Iky. Sum- 
dimes does leedle funny wurts haf a drick 
uv kumin’ home to roost by demselfs on 
your brofit und loss acgound alretty. For 
exemple, like vat happened to dat Mack. 
Venn be vas iv brothberrity, in the buplish- 
ing pizzness up-down, a Scotchmans kum 
in und vant to get right avay a adfertise- 
ment for his noosebaper uv a book for 
Scotchmens vat Mack’s firm vas brivgin’ 
out. Mack, dat shmart felier, he say, ** No 
use, Sandy; tcbmens do’an effer buy 
puddings but oatmeel.”’ Vell, a gouble uv 

vs after, venn Mack give up dat buplish- 

n’ pizzvess upd dry bis lock in peddlin’ 
baper, ne one day shtrike dat Scotchman’s 
shop; und venn he deli his leedie drummer 
shtory, de Scotcpmans he remember Mack 
uod “ vipk his uader eye” urd suy, “*No 
my fren’; you know Scotchmens do’an 
effer buy puddings but vatmeel. alretty.”’ 
Und den Mack be vevt up by ae Singljare 
House—und venon de bar vas ahry, Mack 
vas neffer no more seen. Remember oat, 








Iky, dat chokes, like somdings else, may be 
inderest-bearing.— The Publisher's Weekly. 
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THE GHOST. 
BY CLINTON SOOLLARD. 





ONE summer day not long ago, 

’T was in vacation time I know, 

We took our dinners, Jack and I,— 
Some sugar-cookies and some pie,— 
And with our hickory crossbows stout 
We bravely for the woods set out. 

The sun was hot. Jack’s face was red 
As any turkey gobbler’s head, 

And he said mine was like a piece 

Of flannel with a coat of grease. 

But we both laughed, and didn’t care 
And let the wind blow through our hair, 
And gave a shout, and rao uotil 

We reached the bottom of the hill, 
Just where the trees begin to throw 
Their shadows on the grass below; 
And there we played at Indian; then 
We ate awhile, and played again. 


And by and by a path we found 

That through the forest wouad and wound. 
Jack said it was an Indian trail, 

Bat I said “‘cows!’’ Then Jackgrew pale, 
Got awful mad, and wouldn’t budge 
Uatil I'd hollered “‘ pshaw” and “ fudge”’ 
A dozen times or so, and then 

We wandered on and on again; 

Till suddenly a flish of light 

Before us gleamed on something white, 
And we both felt cold shivers run 

Clear down our spines. It wasn’t fun! 
“A ghost!” Icried. The wind swept by; 
We thought we heard a mournful sigh, 
And fled as tho with wild appeals 

A score of ghosts were at our heels. 


But courage soon returued, and Jack 

Declared aloud, ‘‘ 1’m going back!” 

So back we crept, still half afraid, 

Through strips of shine aad plots of shade, 

Uatil before us suddenly 

There stood, as plain as plain could be, 

Oar dreadful ghost,—a white birch tree! 
CLINTON, N. Y. 
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THE YOUNG KING AND THE OLD 
BOOK. 


BY HORACE TOWNSEND, 








MANY years ago, say the wise men, 80 
many years, indeed, that it was before 
the days of King Arthur, who ruled this 
whole great land of England with a rule 
80 wise and proper that no man yet has 
been able t» fiad fault with it—but we all 
look for the day to come when another 
king as great and good as heshall be over 
us—a king and queen ruled over the mid- 
dlemost part of the land. Now the queen 
I speak of was both wise and good, and in 
the king truly was no great evil at first, 
only that he listened to the wicked coun- 
sels of the barons and earls who came 
from over the sea in ships as black as 
night and with sharpened beaks, and who 
dwelt with the king and whispered in his 
ear shameful things concerning his 
blameless queen. So that the king was 
evilly persuaded and shut her up in a 
great tower, the walls of which were of 
so unheard of a thickness that even if a 
man were to lay his ear close against 
them, of what was going on inside he 
could not hear a sound howsoever faint. 

And in the thickness of these walls there 
was but one window, so that the poor 
queen was never able to see through it 
the glad light of day, or the pleasant sun, 
or the green trees, but dwelt always sad 
and alone in twilight and dusk, Mean- 
while the king, now that he had put his 
wife away, gave himself up to the wick- 
edness that is in the heart of every man, 
be he king°or villain, and spent his time 
in feasts and jous's and all manner of 
delights and joyousness, so that the 
hearts of his people were sad within 
them for that they thought inwardly that 
this was no meet and worthy way of 
living for a king, but chiefly in that they 
had to give of their own substance to find 
means for him to spend in such-like fool- 
ish rioting. But tho they murmured in 
their own homes, to the king they said 
nothing, and he knew not of their grief, 
Such indeed is the fashion both of peoples 
nd of kings in our day as in theirs, Let 
this be as it. may, 1t came to pass that 
the king died, as all men, even kings, 
must do, and Mis young son was put in 
his place. 

Now the young king had been brought 
up by his father and the wicked barons, 
who had his ear, to do nothing but 
feast and take his pleasure the whole 
day through, so that when he was made 
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king he knew not how to rule, and things 
in his kingdom went from bad to worse. 

At last it came to the young king’s ears 
that unless some change were made, and 
that right quickly, be would soon have 
no people over whom to rule; for one of 
his neighbors, a king who was exceeding 
powerful, would come and take his king- 
dom away from him, and no man would 
say him nay unless it should be the 
wicked barons, and they could not do 
much, so slothful were they and so 
cowardly. In this strait the youog king 
made up his mind that he would ask ad- 
vice from his mother, who had been shut 
up in the tower because the old king said 
she was a witch and knew toomuch, To 
her then came the young man, not asa 
son should come to his mother with words 
of love upon his lips aud reverence in his 
heart, but as one is wont to go to the hut 
of a witch with fear and trembling. And 
when he asked her tocome outof the 
tower and to live in a fine castle he bad 
built for her on condition that she should 
give him aspell wherewith he might pre- 
vail over his enemies, she sadly refused. 
‘*Thy father put me here,” she said to 
him, ‘‘and here I shall stay until, as a 
son should, thou shalt ask me to come 
forth. As for spells [am no witch and 
have notof them, only as thou art my 
son, thoa wicked and acruel one, this 
casket I will.give to thee which if thou 
usest it aright thou shalt prevail over 
those who will thee harm!’ and through 
the window of her tower she handed to 
her son a casket richly set with all manner 
of precious stones. 

The young king when he saw the casket 
was glad, for he recked not of his moth- 
er’s unwillingness to come forth, and 
thought only of the treasure which, from 
the richness of the casket, he thought it 
must contain. Judge then of his grief, 
which was also rage, when on opening 
the lid he saw only a book, the cover of 
which ‘vas of leather, brownand wrinkled 
with age. He castit from him imtoa 
corner with scorn and anger, and, taking 
the casket, he sold it to a Jewish mer- 
chant who had come that way with his 
goods, and spent the money so gained in 
feasting. This, tho, was soon gone, and 
he found his state even more parlous than 
before, and his misery was great. While 
he was thus brooding over his sad state, 
his old nurse, who loved him as tho he 
were her own son, came to him and said: 
**Look you now, since you have gained 
no great good from the gift of the witch, 
your mother, why not seek for counsel 
from others who are wise in the things 
we common folk wot pot of?’ and then 
she told him how, in the land which lay 
to the south and to the west of his king- 
dom, there dwelt a little old manin a 
black gown, who could tell him what he 
wanted to know. 

And the young king listened, and made 
up his mind to lock up his palace and to 
journey forth in search of the little old 
man; and calling to him the three wicked 
barons he bade them mount their horses 
and set out with him tothe land which 
lay to the south and te the west where 
dwelt the little old man in the black 
gown. 

And it came to pass that when they had 
ridden for a day and fora night they met 
an old woman who sat by the wayside, 
and by the bag which lay in front of her 
they saw that she was a beggar; and as 
they passed by she begged alms from 
them. And the three barons scoffed at 
her and would have gone on their way 
without heeding, but the young king turn- 
ed his horse and riding up to her cast into 
her bag all the money which was in his 
purse, whereat the elder ones laughed at 
him and made merry. 

And so they rode for another day 
and a night, and in the morning they 
came to a swamp which stretched on 
either side as far as the eye could 
see, tho the width of it was not so 
great but that firm land could be seen on 
the other side thereof. Now the barons 
would have turned back, saying that to 
cross it at all was not in their power see- 
ing that before they had ridden a bow- 
shot they would be swallowed up in it and 

would die an unworthy death. But the 
young king woald not hearken to thei r 





counsel but bade them cut down branches 
ef the trees and make fagots of them, 
and casting these fagots before them he 
and the three that were with him rode 
over as tho over dry land, and so reached 
the other side in safety. 

And they rode on for a day and 
a night, and in the morning came to 
a river so broad that, strain their eyes 
as they might, they could not spy 
the further side of it. Then the barons 
were for turning back seeing that they 
bad no boat or skiff and if they tried to 
ford it they would certainly be drowned. 
Bat the young king would not listen to 
them but bidding them to follow him, 
and they dare not say nay, he spurred 
his horse to the bank and boldly plunged 
in. Now when he had once entered the 
water the river seemed to shrink so that 
it was no wider than a stream, nor any- 
where did the water rise above his horse’s 
withers, and he and the three who fol- 
lowed came safe and sound to the further 
side. 

After they had ridden for another day 
and a night, they came to the country 
where the men who work in white and 
red iron live, and, without a great deal of 
trouble, they found the castle or the little 
old man in the black gown. It was on 
the top of a high mountain, and under it 
were the mines where the white and red 
iron is found. When the young king 
came before him he knew him for what 
he was and calied him by his name, ask- 
ing him why he had come from his own 
land which lay to the north and to the 
east. And the young king told him and 
asked him for a charm whereby he might 
keep his kingdom. The little old man 
frowned, and said: ‘‘If thou hadst not 
done as thou hast done on the way 
hither, sad and sore would be thy lot. 
But thou hast charity, for I was the beg- 
gar whom thou hast succored. Thou 
hast cunning, for I was the swamp which 
thou hast bridged. Thou hast boldness, 
for I was the river which thou hast 
forded. As for these, thy followers, 
they have none of these things and shall 
work in my mines until they die!” and 
the barons were led off to live in gloom 
and darkness until they died. Then'said 
the little old man to the young king: 
‘* Without a charm thou shalt wend thy 
way back to the middle country, and as 
thou doest so shall it befall thee, but ere 
thou goest I will tell thee a tale.” Then 
was the young king sore cast down, but 
he said naught, only listened to the tale 
which the little old man told, and this it 
was. 

**Once upon a time a king went into a 
wood to hunt; but, as it fell out, he wan- 
dered far from those that were with him, 
and lost himself. For three days and 
nights he wandered, until he was sore 
afraid and cried out: ‘ Half of my king- 
dom and one of my daughters to wife 
will I give to whomsoever shall lead me 
out of this wood!’ Nosooner had he said 
this than a toad hopped from the roots of 
a tree near by, and said: ‘ Follow me and 
abide by thy promise!’ and he hopped be- 
fore the king and showed him the way 
out of the wood. The king thanked him 
heartily, and when he came to his palace 
straightway forgot all about him. 

A year and a day passed,and sore trouble 
fell upon the king and all his people. Pla- 


| gue harried the people, and the land was 


laid waste by the Northmen. One day the 
king was walking in his garden and be- 
moaning his sad fate, when he heard a 
voice say: ‘Do what is right, and no ill 
can betide thee!’ He looked around, but 
no one was in sight. Then he looked 
down, and at his feet squatted the ugly 
little toad who had led him out of the 
wood, And the king knew he had done 
wrong, and said: ‘I will give thee half of 
my kingdom as I promised,’ but the toad 
answered not a word, Then the king 
said very quickly and as if he had not 
finished what he had to say when he 
stopped before, ‘I will give thee one of 
my daughters to wife!’ and the toad said: 
‘It is well’; and hopped before him into 
the palace. Here the king called the 
eldest of his three daughters to him and 
said: 

‘My daughter, I have promised thee 
in marriage to this toad; but the princess 
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cried out in anger and said: ‘Thou must 
have been mad to think that I, a 

would mate with so foul a thing!’ and she 
made as tho to kick it with her foot; but, 
as she did so, she became a lump of stone, 
and the toad hopped away into the forest 
again and was lost to sight. 

‘A year and a day passed away, and 
the king’s phght was even more evil than 
before. Of his three castles he had lost 
one, and sorely did he grieve thereat. 1 
was of these things that he was thinking 
as he walked in his garden, when, as be. 
fore, he heard a voice say: ‘ Do what is 
right whate’er betide!’ and looking down 
he saw the toad. The king knew at once 
what he wanted and so did not waste 
words, ‘Come with me,’ he said, ‘and 
I will give thee my second daughter to 
wife.’ 

‘* The toad hopped off into the palace, 
the king followed, and when he was 
come there called for his second daugh- 
ter. As soon as she had entered the room 
he said: ‘There is thy husband,” and 
pointed to the toad; but she laughed with 
scorn and said: ‘ Old man, of a truth itis 
truth that they speak when they say 
thou art in thy dotage, and so hast lost 
one of thy castles;’ and she made as tho 
to spurn the toad with her foot, but on 
that instant was turned to stone, And 
the toad hopped away as before without 
turning to answer the king who piteously 
called after him. 

‘*When another year and a day had gone 
by the king had lost another castle and 
was in sorer plight than ever. Once 
more he walked in his garden, and once 
more the toad came to him and asked 
that the promise might be redeemed. 
This time when they had come into the 
palace the king sent for his youngest 
daughter, who was so much more beauti- 
ful than her elder sisters had been that 
between them there was no compare, 
‘My daughter,’ said the king, ‘I have 
promised thee in marriage to this toad 
here, who, when I was in sore straits, de- 
livered me.’ 

*** As thou hast promised, Father,’ said 
the maiden, ‘so must thou perform; 
and she bowed her head in token of 
assent. 

*** Dost thou not fear to marry sucha 
one as I?’ asked the toad. 

‘¢*What is right,’ answered the maiden, 
‘is never feared!’ and asshe said that 
the toad hopped upward and disappear- 
ed, aud in his place there stood a beauti- 
ful young prince as brave as he was 
good. And to him was the princess 
married, and by his help the king won 
back his two castles, and nothing but 
good befellthe kingdom from tbat time 
forward; and when the old king died the 
prince, his son-in-law, reigned in his 
stead until he, too, and his wife in their 
turn died, leaving their children to reign 
after them!” 

When the little old man in the black 
gown had finished his tale he was no 
more to be seen, and the young king had 
no more to do but to ride back to his own 
country. This he did with ease, for no 
river or swamp was now in his way to 
hinder. But as he rode he thought and 
thought and kepton thinking, so that 
when he came to his own palace and un- 
locked the door, the first thing he did was 
to go to the tower and, bending low in 
duty and reverence, to ask his mother, the 
queen, to come and dwell with him, and 
to be honored as a mother should be hon 
ored by her son. And the next thing the 
young king did was to hunt through 
every corner of his palace until he had 
found the book which he hud aforetime 
cast aside soscornfully. For indeed from 
the little old man he had learned that 4 
son must esteem his mother and that the 
outside is no guide to what is within. 

And when he had found the book and 
opened it he found therein all that he 
wanted to know in order to rule his 
kingdom with wisdom. There was 
nothing needful which he did not find in 
the book, and his land grew in riches and 
all men praised him for that he was 4 
good and a wise king. And when he 
died his son reigned after him and 
learned from this book how to rule as his 
father had ruled before him, But m the 
@ays of his son the book was lost nor hath 
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itever yet been found, and wise men say 
that until that takes place no king or 
no queen shall rule over England as well 
or wisely as those who read its pages. I 
know not but it may be so. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


A STRANGE MEMBER OF THE 
HERD. 





BY EDMUND COLLINS, 


Ix a township in the province of Que- 
bec the winter had been very hard, snow 
covering the ground till well on in April. 
Several bears living near the settlement 
left their dens at the usual time anc went 
insearch of food. But the snow was upon 
everything, and they had to look out for 
young cattleand sheep. They liked this 
sort of food so well that they continued 
to seek it even after the woods and fields 
were bare. 

One farmer bad lost two yearlings from 
his herd, and several sheep; so even when 
the weather began to grow warm the 
cattle were not permitted to remain all 
night inthe pastures, while during the 
day a general watch was kept upon them. 

I may say that at one time of the year 
only is the bear dangerous, and that is the 
spring; for he has slept all winter in a 
den or hollow tree without eating and is 
very lean and hungry. But food is often 
scarce in the woods in the early spring, 
and if poor Bruin can’t find berries and 
succulent twigs and roots, or plenty of 
insects, he is obliged to kill acalf or a 
sheep. Sometimes when very hungry he 
attacks man; but he probably consumes a 
thousand insects a day. 

One evening when Jean, the farmer’s 
son, reached the upland where the cows 
had been grazing all day it was dusk; but 
be found his cows by the clanking of the 
bells. His first act was to count them, 
and glad enough he was, at that late hour, 
to find the full number looming through 
the dusk. So he shouted and hallooed 
til they got together and began the 
march home. But one of the smaller 
ones after a while fell back and would not 
go with the others. Jean went close to 
itand whistled and shouted, but it only 
slunk from side to side. Presently, how- 
ever, it trotted on and joined the rest; 
but the young farmer was much puzzled 
atitsconduct: It headed off the other 
cattle, scattered them here and there, and 
once again slunk behind. Jean said to 
himself: ‘*If [let the contrary creature 
alone it will follow,” so he walked on. 
But the obstreperous yearling stood 
s.ock-still for all Jean’s shouting. Meap- 
while the rest of the herd began grazing 
about the edge of a marsh, and much 
against his will Jean had to turn back. 

“T will put the rope on him,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘and drive him with a switcr, 


Whoa Molly, come Molly, there sooky, | 


here sooky,” he said, as he went up to the 
yearling. To his surprise she turned, 
stood upon her hind legs holding her two 
fore feet above his head. He backed a 
little, looked sharply, then gave a shriek 
of terror. It was not the yearling at all. 
It was a bear. 

He had evidently been with the cattle 
since dusk, but they did not seem fright- 
ened of him, As soon as the terrified 
young Canadian could collect his senses 
hemade a detour leaving the cattle io 
the mercy of the bear, going home as 
speedily as his legs could carry him. But 
the route he took made the way long, 
and when he reached the house he saw 
that the cattle were in their night pound. 
He found his father and told him about 
the bear; and the two, one carrying a 
heavy loaded gun, the other a lantern, 
Went tothe pen. The old man counted 
his cattle, and finding that the full num- 
ber of the morning was there put up the 
bars and then took a careful look for the 
bear. But there was no trace of him, 

Then Jean went again to the bars, to 
Set, as he said to his father, if any of the 
cattle were hurt. The very first of the 
gtoup that the lantern flashed on was the 
bear. He was lying down, comfortably, 
close by the bars. Jean held the lantern 
Close to the pen, and his father fired. 
Putting the load of buckshot into the 
beast’s head. He howled and writhed, 


Nt agother load ended his areer, 
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He had that evening killed one of the 
Canadian’s yearlings, and this is why Jean 
and his father were deceived in making 
their count. 

New Yor« Crry. 





PEBBLES. 


“THE rhinoceros is a vative of Eng- 
land, isn’t it?” “A native of England! 
Why, man alive, whatever put such an idea 
into your head?” ‘ Why, just look how his 
clothes fit him.’”’—Scribner’s Magazine. 


...-A Hindu journalist, treating of some 
political disturbance, thus commented on 
it: ** We cannot from a distance realize the 
intensity of the crisis, but it is a certain 
thing that many crowned beads musi be 
trembling in their shoes.’’— Exchange. 





....“' What makes you color your lemor- 
ade red?” asked the curious old gentieman 
of the circus merchant. ‘‘Great Scott!” 
was the indignant response, ‘‘ you doo’t ex- 
pect us to take money for clear water, ao. 
you?”’— Washington Post. 


..‘* What do you call your dog?” was 
the question which a policeman asked of a 
very large man who was followed by a very 
small pup. ‘I don’t gall him ad all.’’ was 
the reply. “Ven I vant him I vissle.’’— 
Washington Post. 


“Nature rarely wastes, but sometimes 
she does,’”’ said Mehitabel, at the circus. 
“* Look at the elephant, for instance. Two 
tails practically, and yet with a hide absc- 
lutely impervious to flies.’—New York 
Sun, 

....A Slight Misunderstanding.—Fangle: 
“How did you happen to tell Mrs. Fangle 
that you go to Europe twelve times a year, 
when you have never crossed the ocean at 
all?” Cumso: “She must have misunder- 
stood me. I merely told her that I go over 
the Atlantic Monthly.’’-—The Epoch. 


..-Playing on His Pride.—Outwit: “I 
suppose that when you talk French to 
Waite you are telling him something you 
want the rest of us to know nothing 
about?” Outwit: “Not at al], my dear 
fellow. I am telling him something I waat 
him to know nothing about.’’—Puck. 


....“*Scaddsby is a suspicious fellow,’ 
said Brief, the lawyer. ‘'1 did some work 
for him a little while ago, and when he ask- 
ed for the bill I told him it was all right—I 
wouldn’t charge him anything. He thank- 
ed me cordially, but said he’d like to have a 
receipt.—Midsummer Puck, 


. After the Tiff.—He: ‘‘ Well, we won’t 
quarrel about it any more, but just let it 
go asitis,eh?” She: ‘Yes. But, George, 
dear, for the sake of the future—and a bar- 
monious future—I think you would better 
acknowledge before we drop it altogether 
that you were wrong. Don’t you, dear?’’— 
Puck. 

--Her Open Confession.—Tom: ‘ You 
look happy to-day. What’s happened to 
cheer you up so?”’ Charlie: ‘I’ve been 
courting a girl for a long time, but she 
never would admit that she loved me. She 
would only say that she respected me; but 
last night she confessed that she respected 
me no longer, that she loved me,.”’—£z- 
change. 

....The meanest man on record is said to 
live in Centre County, Penn. He sold his 
son-in-law one-half a cow, and then refused 
to divide the milk, maintaining that he sold 
only the front half. The buyer was also re- 
quired to provide the feed the cow con- 
sumed, and compelled to carry water to her 
threetimesa day. Recently the cow hooked 
the old man, and now he is suing his son- 
in-law for damages.—The Epoch. 

..Mr. Oswald is said to be the only man 
at the Chancery bar capable of appreciating 
a joke; and he has many a time avenged 
Vice-Chancellor Bacon’s score off himself 
by hitting other judges right to the boun- 
dary. For instance, Justice Kay, irritated 
by counsel’s tediousness, at last got a 
chance to correct him in his law. So he 
said: ‘1 must teach you law, Mr. Oswald, 
asIcan’t teach you manners.”’ ‘‘ Exactly 
so, if your Ludsbip pleases,’’ was Mr. O3- 
wald’s merciless retort. 


...."I thank you for the flowers you sent,” she 

said, 

And then she pouted, blushed, and dropped 
her head; 

“Forgive me for the words | spoke last 
night; 

Your flowers have s weetly proved that you 
were right.” 

And then I took her hand within my own 

And I forgave her-called her all my own, 

But as we wandered through the lamplit 


bowers 
I wondered who had really sent the flowers} 
wFeranto Gabe, 


PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles.” Tas INDEPENDENT. New York. 





DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC.—Selected. 
* 


o0oo°o* e@oo 
ooo0** 000 
©oo** 0 0 0 
0o00* * 0 0 Oo 
00o00* * 0 0 Oo 
ooo**F O00 0 
ooo* * 900 
ooo* * 0 OO 
©o0o0* 7% 0 OO 
ooo0* * 0 6 Oo 


The fourth row of letters reading down- 
ward will spell the name of one who has 
been called ‘the greatest orator that has 
lived in the Western hemisphere” The fifth 
row will spell the name of another famous 
orator. 

1, Blames; 2, a place of bliss; 3, in a descend- 
ing course; 4, agreement; 5, slandered; 6, a 
measure ofthirtysix bushels; 7, bestowed lib- 
erally;8, painful; 9,stipends in the cathedral 
churches; 10, a kind of rose; 11, simulation;12, 
accosting: 13, a member of a princely court: 


F.S. F. 
SQUARE AND REMAINDERS. 
*—-000-—* 
*—000— * 
*—000— * 


The square word: 1, A plaything for 
boys; 2, past time; 3, a man’s nickname. 

Words across: 1, To lessen; 2,a heathen 
god; 3, small particles. 

The remaiaoders form a double acrostic. 

The primals: A girl’s name. 

The finals: Existence. 


BEHEADED RHYMES, 


We walked in the woods, 
And behind us we —— 

A prickly torn vine 
’Gainst which we all —— 

Our tempers were soured, 
And we mentally —— 

But casting this off, 
In patience —— 

The stirred little*group 
By impatience so —— 

One only stood glum, 
Poor unfortunate —— 


FOUR CONSECUTIVE SQUARES, 


ooo oon0 0000060 
2 e2 06 @ 
cooo ooo ooo ee 8 


One word through the center. 
1. 
1, A man’s name; 2, a Latin prefix; 3, the 
nickname of a dear president. 


2. 
1, A walk (properly spelled differently); 2, 
a pool; 3, the conclusion. 


1, A vegetable; 2, to devour; 3, a daughter 


of Jupiter. ‘ 


1, By the way of; 2, one of five Greek poets; 
3, a small insect. 
The central word, act of underlining. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 28p. 
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RIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB. 
From 1 to 8, Epiphany. 
From 9 to 16, Michigan. 
From 1 to 9, Eliam: 
From 2 to 10, Patti. 
From 8 to 11, Isaac. 
From 4 to 12, Plusb. 
From 5 to 18, Hayti, 
From 6 to 14, Aping. 
From 7 to 15, Nubia. 
From 8 to 16, Yearn. 
Perimeter—Epiphany. 
Hub—Michigan. 

CHARADE. 
O-pen-ed. 
CONNECTED WORD sQUARES, 
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The 
Daylight 


It’s worth while to keep 
the oil fount of a lamp as 
cool as possible. The less 
heat, the less explosive gas 
generated, and the less smell 
from the heated oil. The 
Daylight burner, made in 
two pieces, between which 
air circulates freely, keeps 
the fount cooler than that 


of any other lamp. 


Send for our A BC 
book on Lam 


ps. 
(Cfaighead & Kintz | am 
0., 3 arclay St., 
N.Y? . - 
CHAPMAN’S 


Internal Disinfectant 


CUR 


MALARIA, 


MELANCHOLY, HYSTERIA, WEAKNESS 
RHEUMATISM, LOSS OF SLEEP, LOSS 
F APPETITK, Etc 








wil, ss 


Microbe of Malaria.) 
pay) a the well known corsiage 


Mr.C. M. BR 
building aw of BRE R & CO., at foe Y 
on Broadway, New York. ytd “CHAPMAN'S tN: 
TERNAL DISINFECTANT has effectually cured 
various members of my family who have suffered 
desperately from malaria for years and whom phy- 
sicians and medicines had friled absolutely to re- 
store, I cannot vouch too earnestly for it. 

Insist on your druggist getting it, lor write to the 

GLOBE CHEMICAL CO. OF NEW YORK, 
$1 a bottle. 120 Broadway, New York. _ 





Extract of REEF. 


The best and most ‘t economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 

One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 





Send for our book of receipts showing use 
of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups und Sauces, 


ARMOMP & CO... Cr! ->-00. 


COLLECTION PLATES. 
Send for prices and description. 
J.& RR. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New York. 


























HIGHLY IMPROVED 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


DRS. J. ALLEN & SON, 
No. 11 West 39th Street, 
NEW W YORE. 

This system combines important re- 
sults not previously attained. Call and 

see or send for.ciroplar. 
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Farm and Garden. 


{The Agricuttural Bditor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


NOTES FROM A PENNSYLVANIA 
FARM. 


BY DR. GEO. G, GROFF. 





THE CROPS. 

THE wheat crop is nearly ready to cut. 
The yield promises to be above the average 
for the past twenty years. Thedry weather 
has retarded the growth of the straw, while 
there has been sufficient rain to insure the 
fi ling of the grain. The oats crop will gen- 
erally be light over the whole Scate. The 
cold wet weather in the spring made the 
sowing late. Over large areas the seed ger- 
minated badly. in the river bottoms the 
weeds choked the growth. The straw of 
this crop will be short. The hay crop has 
been greatly shortened by the very dry 
weather which extended over most of the 
State during nearly all of May and the early 
part of June. The grassin the grain fields 
has not taken well, and large areas must 
be reseeded on this account. The corn 
crop will, probably, fall below the average. 
The very dry weather in May made it im- 
possible to plow and prepare the land, or if 
the land was prepared and planted, the soil 
was so very dry that the grain failed to 
germinate. The result is, that the plants 
are now very sma!! for the season, and the 
ground is but thinly seeded. Potatoes have 
not started well. Many fields have very 
thin settings of plants. The Colorado 
beetle is generally not so abundant as in 
former years, and on many farms no use is 
being made of arsenites. Many fields nave 
been smitten with the blight. The field 
will probably fall below the average. 

FRUIT. 

The fruit crop promises to be a large one 
all around. The strawberry crop was cut 
short by the very dry weather in May, 
which at the same time injured the rasp- 
berry and possibly the blackberry crops 
too. Currants and goosebzrries bave 
yielded a large crop. Grapes promise well, 
tho they are not largely grown over the 
Stare. The apple crop will probably be 
above the average. The same is true of 
pears, peaches and plums. In some parts 
of the State toe early cherries were injured 
by the late frosts. In other portions of the 
State rains bave occurred just as this fruit 
was ripening, producing the rot. 

The dry, hot weather has developed an 
abnormal number of plant lice, which in 
many places are numerous enough to in- 
jure the fruit trees. The curculio is in 
places playing havoc with plums, peaches 
and apricots. The excessive heat of a few 
days early in June was a probable cause of 
a large dropping of peaches, plums, apri- 
cots, ete, 

LIVE STOCK. 


The Secretary of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture, in a recent bulletin, thus speaks 
of the condition cf live stock in the State: 


“Owing to short pastures the live stock of the 
State is hardly up to the average condition. 
Cows, not fed grain or pasture. are thinner than 
at this time last year. Feeding cattle on pas- 
ture have not done as well as during average 
years. Horses, hogs and grain-fed animals are 
up to the average condition. 

* During the past twenty vears the stock 
breeders and feeders of the State have lost from 

25,000 to $50,000 annually from outbreaks of 
Texan or splenic fever. Cattle from the West 
are louded into infected cars, and, on arrival at 
Pittsburgh and Poiladelphia. are sold. The 
disease a0es pot develop itself in much less than 
five or six weeks. After baving been purchased 
by butchers and farmers for feeding, they die, 
and annually the State Board of Agrichiture is 
cailed upon to send its surgeon to examine and 
attend jo outbreaks. 

* Last week Secretarv Edge perfected arrange- 
men's in Pittsburgh at the stecky»rds by which 
the United States Inspector there wil! prevent 
Southern and Texan cattle from mingling with 
other stock. It is believed that this arrange- 
ment aud co-operation between the Stateand 
nationa! officers will prevent a large percent- 
age of this annual loss. Our export of live cat- 
tle to England and Eurcpe bas grown to im- 
portant proportions, and the arrangement 
made by Secretary Edge with the national 
officers willinciude the protection of all cattle 
intended for the exjort trade. At Pittsburgh 
they will be unloaded and fed in yards entirely 
away from all other cattle. 

“Each animal will be carefully examined 
and tagged, and, if necessary, it can be traced 
back to the herd in which it was fattened. Un- 
der the provision of the Act of May 9th, 1889, 
the State Board of Agriculture is given entire 
control over all diseases of live stock, and the 
secretary is empowered either to quarantine or 
kill all live stock suffering from contagious dis- 
wases,"" 























THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Legislature which has just adjour 
appropriated to the public schools $5, J0,- 
000 for each of the next two years. This is 
au increase from $2,000,000 a year, and the 
amount which will go to some districts will 
be almost sufficient to run the schools on 
the basis on which they are now managed. 
The rural schools in Pennsylvania are far 
from what they should be. The rapid 
movement of the population from the 
country to the towns has made it difficult 
in many districts to raise funds sufficient 
to run the schools. In other districts there 
are po pupils. Another serious cause of 
decline in these schools is the youth and 
inexperience of a large part of the teachers. 
Many of these are young boys and girls, 
often not older than sixteen*or seventeen 
years. Many of them are entirely unfitted 
for the work they have undertaken. To 
improve these schools several things may be 
suggested: No teacher should be em- 
ployed under twenty years of age. 
The schoolhouses should have a teacher’s 
house adjoining with a lot of ground of one 
to five acres’ extent. With house rent free 
and this piece of ground for a fruit and 
vegetable garden and a pasture lot, many 
excellent, scholarly men would be content 
to live and teach year after year. These 
teachers’ homes should be models for the 
homes of the whole district. The lawns 
should be set with native trees aud shrubs, 
The fruit garden should have all the large 
and small fruits which would flourish in 
the latitude, while the teacher should be 
able to bud and graft, to propagate plants 
by cuttings and by Jayering. His kitchen 
garden should be a model for the whole 
neighborhood. With such arrangements 
and the teachers they would bring rural 
schools would enter upon a new era of use- 
fulness. Yet, if the population is to con- 
tinue to drift to the towns in the future as 
in the past, it will be diffieult to maintain 
efficient rural schools even with large State 
appropriations. It is suggested that public 
spirited citizens consider the possibility of 
private endowments for the schools in their 
own neighborhoods. * Thege endowments, 
even if small in amount, would be a great 
aid to the district funds and would often 
supplement them to the extent that really 
good teachers could be obtained. The en- 
dowment would enable the directors or 
trustees to purchase some apparatus, wall 
maps, anda few works of reference, and in 
some cases to establish a library ia the 
school building. 

There was a time when there were a con- 
siderable number of public libraries in the 
older portions of the State. They were 
small,it is true, but they did great good. 
It is a sad fact that the interest in good 
books has so declined that the greater por- 
tion of these old hbraries have gone down, 
wile no new ones have been established in 
their places. 

NO FENCES. 

The farmers have now in Pennsylvania, 
for two years, been relieved of the heavy 
burden of fencing their growing crops to 
protect them. Generally the change gives 
satisfaction, tho in the weoded areas those 
who have been accustomed to leave their 
stock to run at large, feel it to be a burden 
placed upon them that they can no longer 
do this. There is little doubt but that 
fences will finally almost entirely disappear 
in this State on farm lands. 


BAD ROADs, 


Two years ago the Goverpor appointed a 
Commission to investigate the condition of 
the country roads, and to frame a bill to 
present to the next Legislature, under 
which better roads might possibly be se- 
cured. The Commission labored earnestly. 
A bill was reported, but the interests of 
different sections of the State seemed to be 
so diverse that the Commission’s bill was 
amended to such an extent that when the 
Governor vetoed it, general satisfaction 
wasexpressed. All country residents agree 
that better roads are needed. All thinking 
men agree that the methods employed in 
the past to secure good roads are out of 
date. And yet, thinking men fai] to agree 
on any general plan for overcoming the 
evil. Men will not agree that some roads 
are main bighways while others are mere 
by-roads, for it may happen that personal 
interésts require the by-road to be in as 
good repair as the more important main 
thoroughfare. If our people were settled 
in villages,as is largely true in Europe, 
there would be much less dfficulty with 
this road problem. The time will come, 
however, when every county will have a 
competent road engineer, to whom all the 
problems of locating, making and repairing 
roads will be referred. 





TAXES ON REAL ESTATE. 


The real estate owners in Pennsylvania, 
as in other States, have been greatly exer- 
cised over the proportion of the taxes they 
were paying. In this State, real estate ani 
personal property, appear to exist to about 
the same value, and yet, the real estate 
seemed to pay about five-sixths of all the 
taxes raised in the commonwealth. The 
average rate on real estate seemed to be 
about 16 mills on the dollar, while on 
money the rate is but 3 mills. The recent 
Legislature considered numerous bills, and 
finally passed one, which increases taxes on 
personal property, leaves licenses in the 
connties where eollected, and greatly in- 
creases the appropriations to schools. The 
practical working of this new bill is anx- 
iously awaited. 

LEWISBURGH, PENN. 





CROP REPORT. 


BY E, P. POWELL. 


For Central New York the fruit prospects 
are: 

Blackberries; quite as fine as for rasp- 
berries. 

Dewberries; best in five years. 

Apples; smooth, fair; three-fourths full 
crop of early: poor of late. 

Pears; one-third crop of Jate; full of early. 

Piums; very Jarge where trees were 


shaken. 


Peaches; first good crop in nine years. 
Not mapy trees. 

Cherries: full crop of fine fruit of all 
sorts. " 

Quinces; fair crop in good order. 

Grapes; nota large crop. Fruit spurs not 
ripened. 

Currants; two-thirds crop of fine fruit. 

Strawberries were injured very seriously 
by long-continued dry weather, lasting from 
snow until mid-June. Watercame in time 
for other fruits. 

Cold nights affected the setting of late 
apples and pears. The general syringing of 
apples with arsenites is destroying codling 
moth. Curculios are not as numerous as 
formerly. The use of arsenite, either Paris 
green or London purple, on plums and 
peaches, is undesirable. Paris green, one 
pound to two hundred gallons of water, has 
in some cases destroyed plum foliage. 
Shakiog is the only sure remedy. It must 
be begun as soon as the petals begin to fall, 
and be continued twice a day for two weeks. 

Cherries can easily be made a very com- 
mon crop if the people will plant. I find the 
hearts as well as dukes all thrive in Central 
New York. My Tararians and Governor 
Woods are as fine as my Moreilos and Mont- 
morencys. Quinces need a slight winter 
protection. Tne difficulty with grapes seems 
to be unripe wood last fall. Lucretia Dew- 
berry does so well this year that I am in- 
clined to reverse my opinion of last year, that 
it does not pay to grow it. It is a noble 
fruit, but the plant is tender. 

Ot other crops the outlook is about this: 

Putatoes, late sorts, were never looking 
finer. A very few fields planted extra early 
were soaffected by the dry spell as to blos- 
som in May and ripen small potatoes and 
dry away. This is the case with not over 
five per cent. of plantations. 

Corn is very late, but is now coming on 
rapidly. The stand is pretty even and fair. 
Bat twenty per cent. of the fields are in- 
ferior. 

Grass; all early grasses did not yield one- 
tenth of a crop. Timothy and clover will 
cut about two-thirds of a crop. On the 
whole, hay is very light indeed. 

Sowed corn and other fudders are coming 
on well pow, but are three weeks slow. 

Oats will make the best cropin five years. 
Straw is a lictle short. 

Wheat looks finely and begins to yellow 
as I write. 

Spriog wheat is as fine as winter wheat. 

Barley; a good crop, but not much sown so 
far as] have observed. 

Beans have grown very slowly. Limas 
are late, but are little grown in this coun- 
try. 

Peas have done and are doing unusually 
well. The market is well supplied. 

Garden stuff is late, but in good condi- 
tion. 

Tomatoes, after planting, were twice 
cut down by frost aid will be searce. 

Hop yards are looking fairly well stiere 
they have been carefully cultivated; but 
the hop louse is about, and the present wet 
weather will bring about a change for the 
worse. This louse starts on plum trees and 
buckthorn and other trees and goes -to the 
hop later. I have seen it more abundant; 
but there are enough of them to indicate 
danger. This crop is so speculative in its 
nature that it has done us more harm than 
good. 
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The flower lawn deserves @ report as well 
as the fruit yardsand gardens. Roses have 
done nobly. One of the best, as usual, is 
Marshall P. Wilder. The old cabbage rose 
is giving me superb balls of bloom. Madam 
Plantier has been a mass of bloom. Lilies 
were affected by the drought, and haye' 
given but small stalks of medium sizeq 
flowers. The lily should always be mulched., 
Of shrubs, weigelias did not come out of the 
heavy suows in finest order. The deutzias, 
spireas, syringas, thorns, pyrus japonicas— 
indeed, nearly all sorts except weigelias, 
have blossomed superbly. Foliage that 
looked light and small through May and 
June is now deepening into great richness, 
There is a growing tendency among farmers 
to plant shrubberies. The advantage is 
great in the way of wind-breaks. 

The increase ia market gardens goes on 
rapidly. Berry gardens certainly do not 
increase in number, and, I believe, have 
Considerably decreased. No one makes 
money continuously on a single crop. ‘fhe 
only assured success is from a variety. 

On the whole, when there has been good 
and improved methods of culture, the out- 
look for 1891 is prosperity. Slipshod and 
brainless ways never did pay in farming 
and fruit culture, and never will. The 
poorest crops hereabouts belong to some of 
the most active Farmers’ Alliance men. 
The tongue is a poor plow. 

CLInTon, N.Y. 


NATIVE HARDY CLIMBERS. 


BY L, GREENLEE. 











SoME of my readers who were interested 
in a previous article published in these col- 
umns upon our native shrubs, may be sur- 
prised to find that numerous and handsome 
as they are, they hardly surpass in beauty 
or number our native hardy climbers. 

All the reasons heretefore urged for the 
planting of native shrubs, are maintained 
with regard to these climbers and against 
tender, annual vines they score an addi- 
tional point. The trouble taken to train 
and grow them is, year by year, so much 
permanent gain, until, in time, the wee 
climbing vinelet, sturdily holding its own. 
becomes a splendid specimen of luxuriant 
beauty. On the other hand, the thorough- 
going garderer as he tears away the dead, 
brown, untidy tangles of annual vines, de- 
stroying the work of many hours spent in 
training and trellising throughout the sum- 
mer—hours to be repeated as a-serial with- 
out sequel for many summers to come-- 
despite the wondrous, short lived beauty of 
those tropical festoons, is very apt to ex- 
claim, *‘ This also is vanity!’’ 

The honeysuckles are among the most 
highly prized of hardy flowering plants, for 
aside from their grace, perfume and beauty 
a house without a honeysuckle somewhere 
uear it, lacks an element of homeiness which 
is so sweet a memory to the children who, 
in time, must leave it. We have a dozen 
or more native species, but the handsomest 
of all is Lonicera sempervirens, the 
trumpet honeysuckle. From May until 
October our woods and copse; in many 
localities, North and South, are bright with 
its “whorls of scarlet blossoms, trumpet 
shaped, nearly two inches in length, and 
yellowish within. 

L. flava, an earlier bloomer with smaller 
flowers of a clear, bright yellow tint, is 
more fragrant than the trumpet honey- 
suckle and brightens the lawn like a burst 
of sunshine. * Its smooth leaves, pale green 
and glaucous upon both sides, have asilvery 
sheen, and almost all honeysuckles, tho 
deciduous at the North, here in the Caroli- 
nas retain their leaves until midwinter, 
often till spring, so that many of them with 
us are classed as evergreen climbers. 

L. grata, the American woodbine, with 
blossoms of white and pale purple fading 
into yellow, is valued chiefly for its fra- 
grance. 

The best-known variety of our native 
clematis is C. Virginitana, common in all 
our States. Tangling itself over alders and 
willows near meadow-brooks, its snowy 
blooms in long, gracefal wreaths are a mass 
of starry beauty in July, and in autumn its 
seed vessels, hidden by dense masses of 
feathery cream-colored plumes,form a fairy- 
like aftermath still more beautiful. The 
leaves, made up of three ovate acute leaf- 
lets irregularly cut and lobed, are smooth, 
bright green, and shining. It is ironclad as 
to hardiness, and just the vine to “ fleck 
with leafy light and shade” a porch or 
veranda, where softened light and airiness 
as opposed to dense shade and dampzess 
are to be desired. 

C. crispa is a very handsome species, 
native and entirely hardy in our Southern 
States. The flowers are about an inch and 
a half long, with reflexed sepals, lavender- 
purple in color, and very fragrant, Leaves 
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are dark green and pinnate; one of our 
handsomest and most easily grewn varie. 
ties. 

C. coccinnea, of Texan habitat. bas beau- 
tiful, bell-shaped blossoms, crimson-scarlet 
in color, and about an inch in length. It is 
very showy and beautiful, and altbo quite 
hardy, should be given a rich soil, full sun- 
shine and plenty of moisture in order to 
grow it luxuriantly. Besides being treated 
as climbers, all varieties of clematis will 
trail beaatifully over mounds or rock 
work, and, if pegged down at intervals, 
cover a bed richly and thickly with bloom. 

The wistaria, earliest blooming of all the 
climbers, is during its season of bloom, also 
the handsomest of all; and indispensable 
alike to city lots and country garcens. | 
know of but one native species— W. frutes- 
cens. Its pendant clusters of pale blue 
flowers, seems to me quite as beautiful as 
those of the more rampant growing, and 
popular W. Sinensis, and as it blooms some- 
what later than this variety, the two are 
often planted together and the season of 
bloom thus prolonged. 

Tecoma radicans, the trumpet creeper, 
is ‘‘one of those reliable plants that ean 
always be depended on to make a good 

appearance, without much attention,” and 
for several weeks during summer when in 
blvom, is an object of striking beauty. Its 
large, trumpet-shaped blossoms, of a bright 
scarlet, yellowish within, are from two to 
three inches in length, and so heavy and 
waxen are the clusters thst the stout, elas- 
tic stems droop and sway most gracefully 
with their rich, glossy burden. The pin- 
uate, dark green leaves, have the same 
glossy, waxen sheen and texture, and its 
stem, climbing by means of rooting ten- 
drils, often reaches a bight of eighty feet. 
lt seems to do well, planted in all soils and 
situations, but does its very best in warm, 
sandy soil, fully exposed to sunshine, and 
it also likes a good supply of water. Piant- 
ed with Clematis Virginiana, its large, 
handsome, rich scarlet flowers, show to 
good advantage, as the two bloom at the 
same time; and the great, red flowers of 
T. radicans, glow hke jewels against the 
clematis’s cool bank of white blossoms, 

A tavorite climbing plant ia this country 
is Ampelopsis quinquefolia, commonly 
called in many localities by a variety of 
names— Virginia creeper, American ivy, 
woodovine, etc. [ts compound leaves, form- 
ed of five leaflets, tura bright crimson 10 
autumu, and ics clusters of purpie-vlack 
berries are ripened in October. The stems 
cling to surfaces over which they grow by 
means of rootiets and small flat di-Ks at the 
end of the tendrils, It is avery rapid grower, 
and the bignt to which it may grow, hike 
that of Tecoma raaicuns seems indefinite. 
It does one’s national pride good to sce tnat 
this beautiful Amer:can holds its own, with 
true American — and independence 
against tne Japanese species, A. Veitchti. 

Aristolochia sipho = a@ Vigoious grewlng 
vine, witn broad, deep green, round kidney- 
shaped leaves, elgnt to twelve inches broad, 
when fuil grown. Its curious, yellowish- 
brown, tubular flowers resemble in shape a 
meerschum pipe, waoence its common name 
of pipe vine. it ofcen grows fifteen and 
twenty feet 1m areason, and a two-year-old 

vine trained over a screen, wili xive com- 
plete shade in a few days, putting out is 
leaves wito the teuic trees. Ine stems are 
sometimes two inches thick. Aristolochias 
like @ sandy 10am. 

The ariled, :carlet seeds of Celastrus 
scandens, burstang from their orauge 
sheath, and clingiog to the vine througn- 
out tne wiuter, give to the Jawan bright, 
warm patches of color, much needed to re- 
lieve the somber effect of tha evergreens. 
Its oblong, shining ieaves are also very 


handsome. 

Toe avove climbers are hardy thr>ughout 
the United Staves. Many otners aie nardy 
in the Southern States, some of them ever- 
green. One of the handsomest of these is 
the yellow (talse) j-ssamiae—Gelsemium 
semper virens, or Carolina jessumine. Its 
Opposite, ovate-lancedlu.e leaves are rich, 
shining green, and persistent here throughb- 
out the winter. Thesbape of the flower is 
open-fannel form, two laches long, oright 
yellow in color, and deliciously fragrant. 


GREENLEE, N. C 





APPLES AND THEIR USES. 
BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


OF all our domestic fruits the apple is the 
most useful. It is ever welcome ia its nat- 
ural state, and it can be cooked in an almost 
endless variety of ways, acceptable to peo- 
ple in health, while it can also be madeinto 
many appetizing shapes for the invalid. 
While somewhat evershadowed by the large 
importations from other countries and from 
distant parts of our own, yet this substan- 
tial, good, every-day fruit should not be 
overlooked; for in the household it isa great 
reliance, is perennially with us, and is ex- 
ceedingly nutritious and wholesome as well. 
It can be baked in divers ways, or made 
into sauces to accompany our meats. For. 
desserts, it can be made into puddings and 
pies, in variety almost without limit. 
Sweet apples are preferable for baking, as 
the tart ones shrivel, and their juices evap- 
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orate, aud they come out of the oven very 
unsatisfactory on that account. For some 
Teasop, good, sweet apples are seldom 
plenty, even in the large markets of the 
city. 

The simplest and best way to bake apples 
is tu pare and core them, put them in a 
bright tio, fillthe apples with sugar, put a 
cup of bot water in the pap, sift sugar 
over all, cook slowly, and baste often till 
done, in a moderate oven. When properly 
and sufficiently cooked, they will be white 
and feathery, far removed from the com- 
mon “ baked apple.’’ with the core left in, 
and the indigestible skin left on. A variety 
in flavor can be made by gratiug lemon peel 
over the apples, or adding a few drops of 
vanilla, or a bit of currant jelly laid on 
each apple, before serving, or a littJe cinna- 
mon or putmeg, sprinkled over. Or they 
can be enriched by a piece of butter added 
to each apple, with the sugar when baking. 
They make a fair dessert, cooked in this 
way, served with whipped cream; they are 
in this form also safe and acceptable to the 
sick. 

Few know how to make good apple sauce. 
Well made, it is quite satisfactory, with 
turkey, in place.of cranberry sauce—for 
cranberries are pot always to be bad. Tart 
apples, but little sweetened, should be used 
for this purpose. Ifa red sauce is wanted 
the fruit should be cooked slowly, for along 
time; if a white sauce is desired, the apples 
should be cooked rapidly, and then at once 
removed from the fire. All tart fruits, es- 
pecially, should be cooked only in porcelain 
ware, toipsure both good color and taste. 

Apple Sauce.—Pare and slice two quarts 
of apples, add twocups of boiling water, 
cover and simmer till soft, stirring often; 
then add a level teaspoonful of salt, butter 
half the size of an egg, the grated rind and 
juice of one lemon, and lastly, one moment 
before removing from the fire, one coffee- 
cup of granulated sugar. Ora teaspounful 
of Royal vanilla may be used instead of 
lemop. Pass througha calender, if not per- 
fectly smooth. If the sugar is added after 
cooking, and at the last moment to any 
sauce, it requires much less than if added 
while cooking. 

Baked Apple Sauce is a pleasant change, 
Put two quarts of pared, quartered and 
cored apples into a deep pudding-dish. 
Sprinkle over them one teaspoonful of 
ground cinnamon, add half a cup of molas- 
ses, and a scant cupof hot water. Cover 
the dish closely, and cook in a slow oven 
fortwo hours. The quarters of apples will 
retain their shape, and be a rich, red color. 
Two tea spoonfuls of butter added when 

the dish is put into the oven adds to the 
richness, and they should be served with 
cream. 

Apples baked in the following way make 
quite an attractive dish: Pare and core 
eight large, sweet apples, put in a well- 
buttered baking dish, and fill the cavities 
with sugar. Blend one balf cup of butter 
aud one large spoonful of flour; to this add 
enough boiling water to make a thick 
syrup, and with it cover eachapple. Grate 
nutmeg over all, ani bake slowly till done. 

A fanciful and delicious dessert is made 
as follows: Pare and core as many fair, 
sweet apples as will cover the bottom of a 
large porcelain preserving kettie; fill the 
centers with sugar, ddding to each a few 
drops of Royal vanilla flavor. Over all 
scatter a liberai allowance of grated or des- 
sicated cocoanut, add only sufficient water 
to cover the bottom of the kettle; cover 
closely. cook slowly till soft. Remove to a 
glass dish without breaking. pile in regular 
pyramid form, and when cld cover all with 
frosting, mae of the whites of three eggs 
and powdered sugar. Over all sprinkle 
finely shredded lemon peel, or dot all over 
with bits of colored jeliv. 

A good summer day dessert is made by 
stewing two quarts of tart apples, quickly, 
adding a teaspoonful of salt, a pint of sugar, 
one spoonful of butter, and the same of 
Rovallemon flavor. When cool stir in the 
frothed whites of three eggs, and put intoa 
freezer; serve with whipped cream. It isan 
especially inviting and refreshing dish for 
a feverish invalid, or for a warm day. 

Apple Cream.—Take one quart of white, 


unsweetened apple sauce, flavor to the taste 
with almond. lemon or vanilla. Soak one 
ounce of gelatin one hourin one cup of cold 
water, then add ove pint of boilipg water. 
When cold, beat to a cream, then whip one 

int of cream till it is solid, and add to the 
Resten jelly. with one large coffee cup of 
powdered sugar: beat these two ingredients 
smoothly and lightly together, and then 
beat in the white apple sauce and pour into 
a buitered mold. 

Normandy Apples.—Pare, halve and core 
six large eglen put in a shallow tin, the 
flat side down: cover generously - ith sugar, 
bits of butter and lemon juice. While bak- 
ing in the oven. cut twelve round slices of 
sare bere , and, baving removed the crusts, 
fry t erisp brown, in melted butter. 
Now careteity take the twelve halves of 
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sugar to the apple ja jaive in the pav, also a 
little water, a glass of sherry ap and two 
spoonfuls of currant, or any other tart jellv. 
Cook till all forms a thick syrup, and — 
pour over the apples on tbe bread. Tas 
in the arrangement of this dish makes it 
vers ry pretty and attractive. It is delicious 


Apples: Manhattan style.—Pare and core 
eight large sweet apples. Cook till soft, but 
thout breaking, in a rich syrup of sugar. 
— on a sieve. Have ready as many 
Dieces of sponge cake, ahout an ivch 
thick, as there are pieces of anple. Sprinkle 
powdered sugar over the apples, and glaze 
n the oven moderately hot; then place the 
apples on the pieces 0 cake, set a candied 
plum on the top of each, and over all ponr 
the syrup, colored with half a giass of cur 
rant jelly. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


From Denver, Colorado, on the eastern 
side of the Rocky Mountains, to San Fran- 
cisco, is a thousand miles. From Helena, 
Montana, south to Prescoft, Arizona, is 
another thousand miles. These two lines 
will cross, roughly speaking, at right 
angles. Where they meet is Salt Lake 
City. And in all that vast mountain re- 
gion, embracing Utah itself, and, in part, 
Colorado, California, Arizona, Montana, 
Oregon, and nearly all of Idaho, Nevada 
and Wyoming, there is no other town to 
rival this city in importance, size or posi- 
tion. A glance at the map will readily show 
the commanding advantage of the place. 

To mention some of the resources of Utab; 
in one year its output was: 

Gold, silver, lead, copper.............. $12,500,000 








Lumber, brick, ete. ee. gnbeeie 1,500,000 
Other manufactured ‘products cascers 


As to the wool market, the best fleeces 
on record were clipped from a flock of Utah 
sheep, averaging 50 pounds a fleece. Coalis 
mined on both parts of the Wasatch Moun- 
tains, and on the High Plateaus from the 
Nintahs to the Colorado River. Altho the 
output of coal is at present only a quarter 


amount, and the supply is ample for the de- 
mand of the whole region west to the 
Pacific. 

A very pure antimony is obtained at 
Antimony, on the upnver Sevier; qu'cksilver 
bas also been found in one or two places; 
and Jedges of rock salt have been uncoy- 
ered at various roints of the South, and ie 
the Green River Valley there ure sure indi 
cations of oil and gas. 

But one of the most important factors in 
developing the country and increasing the 


construcyion of a railway tu Deep Creek. 
one of the richest miving districts in the 
world. his railway, as far as can be calcu- 
lated at present, wil offer facilities of trans- 
port to some twenty-five mining districts, 


bundred miles from Salt Like. None of 
these districts will itself ve more than 
forty miles from the line of railroad. This 
gives « fair idea of the importance of the 
egterprise, and is in itself sufficient justifi 
cation of the enthusiasm of those interested 
in Salt Lake. 
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BIG CASH DISCOUNTS. 








large sums you pay for credit by 
writing to us for Seeds, Tools and 
Implements, and getting big cash 
discounts. 

Club with your neighbors and 
order everything you want, Try 
at. 


The Geo. L. Squier M’f'g Co. 


P.-O. Box 3454, New York City. 


The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been m patting 
up the fam: ect which aitees 

cai circles wher ret invented and given 
to the world by the renewned chemist, Jus- 
tus von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is npows arqued the , wore on and has lately 
tried tn “Darkest Africa’ by 
Stanley it is una, eresenatte for purity: 








TBA 
delicious, an oe votremniag: didispessab 
Genuine 
with G Justas 
signature von Liebig 








Coa) (240.000 toms)... ----.0ee eee ee ceeee 504 000 
Agpicultyral and horticultural.......  ¢.000,000 
Dairy products, eggs. poultry... ..... 1.500.000 
Increase of live stork 30 per cent....... 5,000,000 
Wool 11,000,000... 1,650,000 


$81. 154,000 


of a million tons, it might be ten times that 


prosperity of Salt Lake City itself is the 


ranging in distance from thirty-five to two 


Farmers be sensible and save the 
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That Your Hair 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
It cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 
new growth - 
of hair. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 
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Vaiesesy TREES! 


UI? AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHAUBS, VINES, ROSES, &. 
chore r Descripti 
WS uTTL. 
wo he Nurseries. ROCHESTE 












MENEELY & VOMPANY 
WEST TROY, WN. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
Pealis. For more than balf acentury 
for superiority over all others. 


DEAF N:. a. NAD NOISES CY Syne 


saly by F. Hincoa, bi Bway, ¥. ni ito for beak ac poeta 











Hew bo 
YOU DO witHout 


Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


for the Lungs when you havea 
cough or a cold? 

It is the best medicine to cure 
coughs and colds, and all diseases of 
the throat and 


lungs. Druggists 


sell it: prices 25e., 50c., $1.00. 


Buy it and Try it! 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOE 





One Month, $0.30 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.C0 | Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00| Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE 1NDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders. Checks. Registered Letters 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
twe previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and-advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 


bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATHS made Siete 


upon application. Address 
THE t(NDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 













































































































Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
eavening strength.— Latest U.S. Gosernment Food 
Report. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Hotel of International 
{nventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 

Medal by the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
oti useful Inventions,” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
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$500 IN PRIZES 


AMATEUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


OO 


Nine Prizes for Landscapes, Portraits and 
Flash Lights. No person can take more than 
ene prize. Contest closes October 15, 1891. 

Send for particulars to 


THE JOHN WILKINSON CO. 


260-271 STATE ST. CHICAGO. 


UTTAR AERC TR RAT 








ae & FITZGERALD. 


Make the most Reliable 


SN TRUNKS, acs 


VALISES 


14 Cortlandt St., 


West of Broadway. 


556 Broadwav, 
Below Prince St. 


723 Sixth Avenue, 
Below 424 St. 


. B. Light Trenks tor “cqnmer and Eare- 
pean travel 


Aerated 
Oxygen! 


FF ortunately for the sufferer, 


Opens asure way of escape, by 
R:- iration simpl 
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Hey Fever! 
Au other remedies fail. 


Young and Old alike 








Fina it an annual visitor. 

E very one it selects to 

VY isit would freely give 

& very dollar he is worth 

RR ather than endure such suffering. 




















Free ‘Trial and For Sale at 
No. 19 Beekman St, NEW YORK. 
Send for our new book of testimonials, free. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCGISTS. 
Home Office, Nashua N. H. 


About Colorado Mines 


And Mining Stocks. Our Y a will be sent you 








free on receipt of your address. It wat interest you 

and may the means of yaur money as 

others havedone. TAYLOR & CATHY Ox, 
_Dividend Paying Mines. DENVER, COL. 





REVOLUTION 
--¥ IN PRICEs AT THE 
OLD R 
Finest Teas imported. GREATEST Nootka ers 
EVER OFFERED. Premium in tea equai 
cent..and ALL EXPRESS CHARGES PalD on 
tea orders. Send Gane once. teas f. 
Bice RL bo cut or ote taaseee 
ceipt of $2 and this " “gate 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
USED sy CHILDREN’S 


CHILDREN. 


Gon. WHAT HAVE YOU THERE, FATHER? 


Farner. A CAN OF RIDGE’S FOOD. It oures 
IT CURED ME AND | THINK 


Dyspepsia. 
iT AN EXCELLENT 
Son. An! 


DIET. 


Yes, A NEW PREPARATION? 1! 


HAVE SEEN IT ADVERTISED. 


Farner. NEW! MY DEAR BOY, IT HAS STOOD 
THE TEST OF YEARS. WHY, YOU WERE 


RAISED ON IT. 


Son. YOU DON’T TELL ME, 
HAD A SICK DAY IN MY LIFE. 
TO GET A CAN ON MY WAY HOME FOR 


OUR Basy. 


RipGe’s Foop !8 SOLD IN ALL COUN- 
TRIES, in FOUR SIZES, 35c., 65c., $1.25, $1.75. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR 
TWO PRIMERS 


RELATIVE TO THIS KING OF Foops. 
WOOLRICH & CO. 
PALMER, MASS. 


ADORESS 
ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 





Ano | NEVER 
1 Am Gone | 




































ee 


Ser 





Church OMT: 


and estimate. A liberal 
S51 Peart Gtrest NY. 





July 80, 1891.. 









Are commended for BEAUTY, D 
and BEoUCED COST, Are rap 


att by 


ei racare Sateen cect “Ee tame tad 
cents. Ad 
0. 8S. DICKINSOY & CO., 
Wellington, Obie. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences, 
STRIKINC HALL CUES. 
383 Weebtestes me Gerest. 
170 gense mtreet, ¢ 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


Cook’s Select Fall Party sails by the Inman steamer 
“City of New York,” Sept. 2d. There are a few 
berths vacant, for which immediate application is 








Linney X New York. 














Assets, . ° 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipvenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 





$147,154,961 20 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, ° e 
Liabilities other than wpe 


Surplus, . 


Receipts from all sources, boce 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . ° 


Risks assumed, ° 
Risksin force, . 


196,008,208 00 
505. 


49,188 policies, 
206,055 policies, 


160,985,985 58 
638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mort 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . 7 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, : e . 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . e P 


Loans, e . ‘ 


$76,529,231 72 


3,556,441 59 
. 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 





y. THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, New York, 





1 00 thn ned tat 7 Go 

0. e iver Valle 

GO WEST, | to°'‘Montana. ‘Along the line of the 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY are 


YOUNG | sauna lees, mines erga 


led and the 











MAN! | f'Worrney, GP ST. Abt. Pant, 
Minn., for Sites, etc. 
RAYWOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
A perey will leave New York Monday, September 
7th, for t he Last Trip of the Season to the 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


AND 


ACROSS tHe CONTINENT. 


The westward journey over the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


and the homeward trip over the 


CANADIAR PACIFIC RAILWAY. 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same te be correct. 


From the Surplus above stated a di 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





idend will be app d as usual, 








The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, 


In Reserve on Policies and ‘Surplus, “ss ° 


In Receipts, . 


we Payments to Policy-holders, a 


assum 
In Risks in force, e 


— Risks 


Risks 


$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 
3,859,759 O7 
1,772,591 67 
9,383,502 21 
72,276,931 32 


. . - . 
. ~ 
> . . . . 


4,611 policies, 
. 28,745 policies, 





Payments to 


‘Assumed. Outstanding. Policy-Holders. Receipts. Assets. 

1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19.. = 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28..~ 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,103 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23°119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 26 
New York, January 28th, 1891. — 


Samuev E, Sprovtts. 
Lucivs Rosinson. 


* BOARD OF 
Ouiver HARRIMAN. 





S. Van Renssecagr CruGer. 
| Henry W,. Situ. Cu 


TRUSTEES. 
Tueopore Morrorp. 


artes R. HENDERSON. ILLIAM Bascock. 
Samvuet D. Bascock, Ropert OtyeHant. | GeorGe Buss. Preston B. Piums. 
Grorce S. Cos. | BoRGE F. Baker. Rurus W. Pecxnam. Stuyvesant Fisn. 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy.| Jos. THompson. . Hopart Herrick, Avucustus D. JuILutako. 
James C, Hoipen. UpLEY OLCOTT. mu. P. Drxon. Cuaries E, Mitrer. 


Hermann C, Von Post.| Freperic Cromwe t. | Ro 


ALexanper H., Rice. 
Lewis May. 


vuen T, Daviss. 
OBERT SEWELL. 


Henry H. Rocers. 
Jno, W. AUCHINCLoss, 


pert A, GRANNISS. ames W. Hustep. 
ALTER R. GILLETTE, 


James E, Granniss. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PREsiDENT. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, 


pe AVUS S. WINSTON, 


General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretar ry. 


F 
ARCHIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F. I. A,, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 





ISAAC F. LLOYD, ad Vice-President. 
REDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y, 





Act le 
CHARLES B. PERR , 2d Assistant Actuary. 


yageenic CROMWELL, Tome, 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasure: 


EDWARD ?. “HOL DEN, Assistant Cashier. 
Yay G. DAVIES, General Solicitor, 


WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier, 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Ea Ma D1rectTors : 


- MARSH. M.D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 





WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS ASPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE. 


COR. WEST iGTH 8ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





WOOD TYPE 
FRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONK, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 






















DAM & DeREVERE, Props 


idental visits to Chicago, St. Paul, M 


Puget sound. Tacoma. Seattle, Vv 
Baeff, Hot Springs, Win 
in addition to agers, 6 rty will leave New York 
on the same date for the) y Yellowstone National 
Park. the F Pacific Northwest and Cajifornia,. 
x =, tober 15—kxcursion to seuthern Califernia 
rec 


16 Trips te Ea stern Pru Resorts in September. 


Send for desc riptive circulars ng 
whether Yellowstone National Park Ly Riifon 
pial cursions, or 16 Autumn Trips are esired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB. 
257 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


To Colorado via 
BURLINCTON ROUTE 


Only One Night On the Road. 


Leave Chicago at 1:00 P.M.,or St. Louis at 8:25 
A.M., and arrive Denver 6:15 *P. M. the next — 
Through Sleepers, Chair Cars and Dining (€ 
All Railways from the conpect with these 
trains and with similar trains via Burlin Route 
to Denver, leaving Chicago at 6:1" P.M., St. Louis 
at 8:15 P.M., aud Peoria at 3:20 P.M and 8:00 P.M. 
All trains daily. 

‘Tourist tickets are now on sale, and can be had 
of ticket agents of all roads. 

There is no better place than Colorado for those 
seeking rest aad pleasure. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS. ETC. 


GRAND ONION HOTEL 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


WILL OPEN JUNE 26TH. 

















Having leased the above hotel for a long term, the 
undersigned has refurnished, decorated and thor- 
oughly renovated it, and perfected its sanitary con- 
dition. 


JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 





Special rates for families during 


July and September. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
QORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK 








( CWI aS 









